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PREFACE. 


8 it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may have a different 
idea of romance from the author of theſe little volumes, and 
may conſequently expect a kind of entertainment not to be found, 
nor which was even intended, in the following pages, it may not 
be improper to-premiſe a few words concerning this kind of writ- 
ing, which I do not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempted in 
our language. £1 | | 
The epic, as well as the drama, is divided into tragedy and co- 
medy. Homer, who was the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave 
us a pattern of both theſe, though that of the latter kind is entirely 
Joſt ; which Ariſtotle tells us, bore the ſame relation to comedy 
which his Iliad bears to tragedy. And, perhaps, that we have no 
more inſtances of it among the writers of antiquity, is owing to 
the loſs of this great pattern, which, had it ſurvived, would have 
found its imitators equally with the other poems of this great ori- 
ginal. | | h | 
And, farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not 
ſcruple to ſay, it may be likewiſe either in verſe or proſe : for 
though it wants one particular, which the critic enumerates in the 
conſtituent parts of an epic poem, namely, metre, yet, when any 
kind of writing contains all its other parts, ſuch as fable, action, 
characters, ſentiments, and diction, and is deficient in metre only, 
it ſeems, I think, reaſonable to refer it to the epic; at leaſt, as no 
critic hath thought proper to range it under any other head, or to 
aſſign it a particular name te itſelf. . | 
Ius the Telemachus of the archbiſhop of Cambray appears to 
me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyſſey of Homer. Indeed, 
it is much fairer and more reaſonable, to give it a name common 
with that fpecies, from which it differs only in a ſingle inſtance, 
than to confound it with thoſe which it reſembles in no other. 


Such are thoſe voluminous works commonly called romances, 


namely, Celia, Cleopatra, Aſtrea, Caſſandra, the Grand Cyrus, 
and innumerable others, which contain, as I apprehend, very little 
inſtruction or entertainment. | k 
Now a comic romance is a comic epic-poem in proſe, differin 
from comedy, as the ſerious epic from tragedy, its action being 
more extended and comprehenſive, containing a much larger cir- 
cle of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of characters. 
It differs from the ſerious romance, in its fable and action, in this; 
that as in the one theſe are grave and folemn, ſo in the other they 
are light and ridiculous. It differs in its characters, by introducing 


perſons of inferior rank, and conſequently of inferior manners; 
; x « A « 
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F 


Iv PREFACE. | : 
whereas the grave romance ſets the higheſt before us. Laſtly, in 
its ſentiments and diction, by preſerving the ludicrous inſtead of 
the ſublime. In the diction, I think, burleſque itſelf may be 
ſometimes admitted ; of which many inſtances will occur in this 
work, as in the deſcription of the battles, and ſome other incidents, 
not neceſſary to be pointed out to the claſſical reader; for whoſe 
entertainment thote parodies or burleſque imitations are chiefly 
calculated; | n 

But though we have ſometimes admitted this in our diction, we 
have carefully excluded it from our ſentiments and charaQters ; for 
there it is never properly introduced, unleſs in writings of the 
burleſque kind, which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two 
ſpecies of writing can differ more widely than the comic and the 


| burleſque; for as the latter is ever the exhibition of what is mon- 
ſtrous and -unnatural, and where our delight, it we examine it, 


ariſes. from the ſurpriſing abſurdity, as in appropriating the man- 


ners of the higheſt to the loweſt, or e cowerſo, to, in the former, 


we ſhould ever confine ourſelves ſtrictly to nature, from the juſt 
imitation of which will flow all the pleaſure we can this way con- 
vey to a ſenſible reader. And perhaps this is one reaſon why a 
comic writer ſhould, of all others, be the leaſt excuſed for devi- 
ating from nature, fince it may not be always ſo ealy for a ſerious 
Poet to meet with thegreat and the admirable; butlite every where 


Furniſhes an accurate obſerver with the ridiculous. N 


I have hinted this little concerning burleſque, becauſe I hav 
often heard that name given to performances which have been 
truly of the comic kind, from the author's having ſometimes ad- 
mitted it in his diction only; which, as it is the drels of poetry, 
doth, like the dreſs of men, eſtabliſh characters (the one of the 


whole poem, and the other of the whole man) in vulgar opinion 


beyond any of their greater excellencies: but ſurely a certain drol- 
lery in ſtyle, where the characters and ſentiments are perfectly 


natural, no more conſtitutes the burleſque, than an empty pomp 


and dignity of words, where every thing elſe is mean and low, can 
entitle any performance to the appellation of the true ſublime. 

And I apprehend my Lord Shafteſbury's opinion of mere bur- 
leſque agrees with mine, when he aſſerts there is no ſuch thing to 


Ieſs abhorrence than he profeſſes for it; and that not becauſe 1 


have had ſome little ſucceſs on the Rage this way, but rather as it 
contributes more to exquiſite mirth and laughter than any other : 
and theſe are probably more wholeſome phyſic for the mind, 
and conduce better to purge away ſpleen, melancholy, and ill af- 
tections,' than is generally imagined... Nay, I will appeal to com- 
mon obſervation, whether the ſame companies are not found more 
Full of good humour and bencvolence, after they have been ſweet- 
| | | Re ve AT. | ened 


| | | PREFACE. oP 
ened for two or three hours with entertainments of this kind, than 
when ſoured by a tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in which perhaps 
we ſhall ſee the diſt inction more clearly and plainly, let us ex a- 
mine the works of a comic hiſtory- painter, with thoſe per form- 
ances which the Italians call caricatura; where we ſhall find the 
true excellence of the former to conſiſt in the exacteſt copying of 
nature; inſomuch, that a judicious eye inſtantly rejects any thing 
outre, any liberty which the painter hath taken with the teatures 
of that akin mater. Whereasin the caricatura we allow all licence. 
Its aim is to exhibit monſters, not men; and all diſtortions and 
exaggerations whatever are within its proper province. 

Now what caricatura is in painting, burleſque is in writing; and 
in the ſame manner the comic writer and painter co-relate to each 
other. And here I ſhall obſerve, that, as in the former the painter 
ſeems to have the advantage, fo it is in the latter infinitely on the 
| fide of the writer: for the monſtrous is much eaſier to paint than 
deſcribe, and the ridiculous to deſcribe than paint. 

And though, perhaps, this latter ſpecies doth not, in either 
ſcience, ſo ſtrongly affect and agitate the muſcles as the other, yet 
it will be owned, I believe, that a more rational and uſeful pleaſure 
ariſes to us from it. He who ſhould call the ingenious Hogarth a a 
burleſque painter, would, in my opinion, do him very little ho- 
nour; for {ure it is much eaſier, much leſs the ſubject of admira- 
tion, to paint a man with a noſe, or any other feature, of a pre- 
poſterous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome abſurd or monſtrous atti- 
tude, than to expreſs the affections of men on canvas. It hath been 
thought a vaſt commendation of a painter, to ſay his figures ſeem 
to breathe; but ſurely it is a much greater and nobler applauſe, 
that they appear to think. | 

But to return--- The ridiculous only, as I have before ſaid, falls 
within my province in the preſent work. Nor will ſome expla- 
nation of this word be thought impertinent by the reader, it he 
confiders how wonderfully it hath been miſtaken, even by writers 
who have profeſſed it: for to what, but ſuch a miſtake, can we 
attribute the many attempts to ridicule the blackeſt villanies ; 
and, what is yet worſe, the moſt dreadful calamities? What 
could exceed the abſurdity of an author, who ſhould write the co- 
medy of Nero, with the merry incident of ripping up his mother's 
belly: or what would give a greater ſhock to humanity, than an 
attempt to expoſe the miſeries of poverty and diftreſs to ridicule ? 
And yet, the reader will not want much learning to ſuggeſt ſuch 
inſtances to himſelf. 5 | + | 

| Beſides it may ſeem remarkable that Ariſtotle, who is fo fond 
and free of definitions, hath not thought proper to define the ridi- 
culous. Indeed where he tells us it is proper.to comedy, he hath 
remarked, that villany is not its object; but he hath not, as Ire- 

h A3 member, 


= PREFACE: ö 
member, poſitively aſſerted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Belle- 
garde, who, hath written a treatiſe on this ſubject, though he ſhews 
us many ſpecies of it, once trace it to its fountain. W 

The only ſource of the true ridiculous (as it appears to me) is 
affectation. But though it ariſes from one ſpring only, when we 
conſider the infinite ſtreams into which this one branches, we 
ſhall preſently ceaſe to admire at the copious field it affords to an 
obſerver. - Now affectat ion proceeds from one of theſe two caules, 
vanity. or hypocriſy: for as vanity puts us on affecting falſe cha- 
racters, in order to purchaſe applauſe ;z or hypocriſy ſets us on an 
endeavour to avoid cenſure, by concealing our vices under an ap- 
pearance of their oppoſite virtues; and though theſe two cauſes 
are often confounded, (for there is ſome difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
them, ) yet, as they proceed from very different motives, ſo they 
are as clearly diſtinct in their operations: for, indeed, the affecta- 
tion which ariſes from vanity is nearer to truth than the other; as 
it hath not that violent repugnancy of nature to ſtruggle with, 
which that of the hypocrite hath. It may be likewile noted, that 
affectation doth not imply an abſolute negation of thoſe qualities 
which are affected; and, therefore, though, when it proceeds 
from hypocriſy, it be near allied to deceit, yet when it comes from 
vanity only, it partakes of the nature of oſtentation. For inſtance, 
the affectation of liberality in a vain man differs viſibly from the 
ſame affectation in the ayaricious ; for though the vain man is not 
what he would appear, or hath not the virtue he aitects, to the 
degree he would be thought to have it, yet it fits leſs awkwardly 
on him than onthe avaricious man, who is the very reverſe of what 
he would ſeem to be. | | 

From the diſcovery of this affectation ariſes the ridiculous, 


which always ſtrikes the reader with ſurpriſe and pleaſure ; and 


that in a higher and ſtronger degree. when the affectation ariſes 
from hypocriſy than when from vanity: for, to diſcover any one 
to be the exact reverſe of what he affects, is more ſurpriſing, and 
conſequently more ridiculous, than to find him a little deticient 
in the quality he deſires the reputation of. I might obſerve, that 
our Ben Johnſon, whoof all men underſtood the ridiculous the beſt, 
hath chiefly uſed the hypocritical affectat ion. 


Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities of 


life, or the imperfections of nature, may become the objects of 
ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-framed mind, who can look 
on uglineſs, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in themſelves ; 
nor do I believe any man living, who meets a dirty fellow riding 
though the ftreets in a cart, is truck with an idea of the ridicu- 
lous from itz but if he ſhould ſee the ſame figure deſcend from his 
coach and fix, or bolt from his chair, with his hat under his arm, 


he would then begin to laugh, and with juſtice. In the ſame 


manner were we to enter a poor houſe, and behold a wretched fa- 
| Fe milly 
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mily ſhivering with cold, and languiſhing with hunger, it would 
not incline us to laughter; (at leaſt we muſt have very diabolical 
natures if it would: ) but ſhould we diſcover there a grate, inſtead 
of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plates or china diſhes on 
the ſide-board, or any other affectation of riches or finery, either 
on their perſons or in their furniture, we might then indeed be ex- 
cuſed for ridiculing ſo fantaſtical an appearance. Much leſs are 
natural imperfections the objects of deriſion: but when uglineſs 
aims at the applauſe of beauty, or lameneſs endeavours to diſplay 
agility, it is then that theſe unfortunate circumſtances, which at 
firſt moved our compaſſion, tend only to raiſe our mirth. 

The poet carries this very far: 

TNDTDTNone are for being what they are in fault. 

But for not being what they would be thought. _ 

Where, if the metre would ſuffer the word Ridiculous to clafe the 
firſt line, the thought would be rather more proper. Great vices 
are the proper objects of our deteſtation, ſmaller faults of our pity: 
but affectation appears to me the only true ſource of the ridiculous. 

But perhaps it may be objeRed to me, that I have, againſt my 
own rules, introduced vices, and of a very black kind, into this 


work. To which ſhall anſwer: Firſt, that it is very difficult to 


purſue a ſeries of human actions, and keep clear from them; ſe- 
condly, that the vices to be found here are rather the accidental 
conſequences of ſome human frailty or toible, than cauſes habitu- 
ally exiſting in the mind; thirdly, that they are never ſet forth as 


the objects of ridicule, but deteſtation z fourthly, that they are 


never the principal figure at that time on the ſcene; and laſtly, _ 
they never produce the intended evil. - as. 

A thus diſtinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from the productions 
of romance writers on the one hand, and burleſque writers on the 
other, and given ſome very few hints 1 I intend no more) of 
this ſpecies of writing, which I have affirmed to be hitherto un- 
attempted in our language, I ſhall leave to my good-natured reader 
to apply my piece to my obſervations, and will detain him no 
longer than with a word concerning the charaCters in this work. 

And here I ſolemnly proteſt, I have no intention to vilify or aſ- 
perſe any one: fer though every thing is copied from the book of 
nature, and ſcarce a character or action produced which I have 
not taken from my own obſervations and experience, yet I have 
uſed the utmoſt care to obſcure the perſons by ſuch different cir- 
cumſtances, degrees, and colours, that it will be impoſhble to 
gueſs at them with any degree of certainty; and if it ever happens 
otherwiſe, it is only where the failure charaCteriſed is ſo minute, 
that it is a foible only which the party himſelf may laughat as well 
as any other. = | : 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the moft glaring in the 


"whole, fo I conceive it is not to be found in any book now extant, 


viii | PREFACE. | 
It is deſigned as a character of perfect ſimplieity; and as the good- 
neſs of his heart will recommend him to the good-natured, ſo I 
hope it will excuſe me to the gentlemen of his cloth, for whom, 
while they are worthy of their ſacred order, no man can poſſibly 
have a greater reſpect. They will therefore excuſe me, notwith- 
ſtanding the low adventures in which he is engaged, that I have 
made him a clergyman; ſince no other office could have given 
him ſo many opportunities of diſplaying his worthy inclinations. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAP. I. | af 
Of writing Lives in general, and particularly of Pamela, 
with a Word by the bye of Colley Cibber, and others. 
T is a trite but true obſervation, that examples work 
more forcibly on the mind than precepts : and if this 
be juſt in what is odious and blameable, it is more 
ſtrongly fo in what is amiable and praiſeworthy. Here 
emulation moſt effectually operates upon us, and in- 


ſpires our imitation in an irreſiſtible manner. A good 


man therefore is a ſtanding leſſon to all his acquain- 
tance, and of far greater ule in that narrow circle than 
a good bock ;. 14336, ee = cawoib ttt 

But as it often happens that the beſt men are but lit- 
tle known, and conſequently cannot extend the uſeful- 


neſs of their examples a great way, the writer may be 


called in aid to ſpread their hiſtory farther, and to pre- 
ſent the amiable pictures to thoſe Who have not the hap- 
pineſs of knowing the originals; and ſo, by communi- 


cating ſuch valuable patterns to the world, he may, 


perhaps, do a more extenſive ſervice to mankind: than 


the perſon whoſe life originally afforded the pattern. 


In this light I have always regarded thoſe biogra- 


phers, who have recorded the actions of great and wor- 


thy perſons of both ſexes. Not to mention thole ancient 
writers which of late days are little read, being written 
in obſolete, and, as they are generally thought, unintel- 
ligible languages, ſuch as Plutarch, Nepos, and others, 
which J heard of in my youth. Our own language at- 
fords many of excellent uſe and inſtruction, finely cal- 
culated to ſow the feeds of virtue in youth, and very 
eaiy to be comprehended by perſons of moderate capa- 
ER eity. 
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city. Such are the Hiltory of John the Great, who, 
by his brave and heroic actions againſt men of large 
and athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation 
of the Giant-killer; that of an ear] of Warwick, 
whole Chriſtian name was Guy ; the lives of Argalus 
and Parthenia; and, above all, the hiſtory of thoſe ſe- 
ven worthy perſonages, the Champions of Chriſtendom. 
In all theſe delight is mixed with inſtruction, and the 
reader is almoſt as much improved as entertained. 

But I paſs by theſe, and many others, to mention 
two books lately publiſhed, which repreſent an admi- 
rable pattern of the amiable in either tex. The former 
of theſe, which deals in male virtue, was written by 
the great perſon himſelf, who lived the life he hath re- 


corded, and-is by many thought to have lived fuch a 


lite only in order to write it. The other 1s communi- 
cated to us by an hiſtorian who borrows his lights, as 
the common method is, from authentic papers and re- 
cords. The reader, I believe, already conjectures, I 


mean the lives of Mr. Colley Cibber, and of Mrs. Pa- 


mela Andrews. How arttully doth the former, by in- 
ſinuating that he eſcaped being promoted to the higheſt 


- ſtations in church and Rate, teach us a contempt of 3 
. worldly grandeur! How ſtrongly doth he inculcate an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to our ſuperiors ! Laſtly, how com- 


pletely doth he arm us againſt fo unealy, ſo wretched 
a paſſion as the fear of ſhame! How clearly doth he 
expole the emptineſs and vanity of that phantom, re- 
putation |! „ 257 ; | | 
What the female readers are taught by the memoirs 


of Mrs. Andrews, is ſo well ſet forth in the excellent 
eſſays or letters prefixed to the ſecond and ſubſequent 


editions of that work, that it would be here a needles 


repetition, The authentic hiſtory with which I now 


preſent the public, is an inſtance of the great good that 
book is likely to do, and of the prevalence of example 
which I have juſt obſerved; fince it will appear, that it 
was by keeping the excellent pattern of his ſiſter's vir- 
tues before his eyes, that Mr. Joſeph Andrews was 
chiefly enabled to prelerve his purity in the midſt of 
TELE | ſuch 
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| 7 JOSEPH ANDREWS, 11 
ſuch great temptations. I ſhall only add, that this 
character of male-chaſtity, though doubtleſs as defira- 
ble and becoming in one part of the human ſpecies as 
in the other, is almoſt the. only virtue which the great 
apologiſt hath not given himſelf, for the ſake of giving 
the example to his readers. 18 5 

| 5 CHAP. II. | 
Of Mr. Joſeph Andrews, his Birth, Parentage, Educa- 


tion, and great Endowments; with a Word or two. 


concerning Anceſtors. | 


Mi. Joſeph Andrews, the hero of our enſuing hiſ- 


tory, was eſteemed to be the only ſon of Gaffer 
and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the illuſtrious 


Pamela, whoſe virtue is at preſent ſo famous. As to 


his anceſtors, we have ſearched with great diligence, 
but little ſucceſs; being unable to trace them farther 
than his great grandfather, who, as an elderly perſon 
in the pariſh remembers to have heard his father ſay, 
was an excellent cudgel- player. Whether he had any 
anceſtors before this, we mult leave to the opinion of 
2 our curious reader, finding nothing of ſufficient cer- 
tainty to rely on, However, we cannot omit inſerting 
an epitaph which an ingenious friend-of ours hath com- 


municated: 


Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lies taſt aſleep that merry man Andrew: _ 
When the laſt day's great ſun ſhall gild'the ſkies, 
Then he ſhall from his tomb get up and riſe. 

Be merry while thou canſt; for ſurely thou 
Shall ſhortly be as fad as he is now. 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone with entiquity. 
But it is needleſs to obſerve, that Andrew here is writ 
= without an s, and is beſides a Chriſtian name. My 
friend moreover conjectures this to have been the foun- 
der of that ſect of laughing philoſophers, ſince called 
Merry Andrews. 


2 


To wave therefore a circumſtance, which, though 


mentioned in conformity to the exact rules of biqgra- 


phy, is not greatly material, I proceed to things of 
more conſequence. Indeed, it is ſufficiently certain, 
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12 EE ADVENTURES OF 8 3 
that he had as many anceſtors as the beſt man living; 
and perhaps, if we look five or ſix hundred years back- 
wards, might be related to ſome perſons of very great 
figure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors within half the laſt 
century are buried in as great obſcurity. But ſuppoſe, 
for argument's ſake, we ſhould admit that he had no 
anceſtors at all, but had ſprung up according to the 
modern phraſe, out of a dunghill, as the Athenians 
pretended they themſelves did from the earth, would 
not this ® antobopros have been juſtly entitled to all the 

raiſe ariſing from his own virtues ? Would it not be 
E. that a man who hath no anceſtors, ſhould there- 


fore be rendered incapable of acquiring honour, when 


we fee ſo many, who have no virtues, enjoying the ho- 
nour of their forefathers? At ten years old (by which 
time his education was advanced to writing aud read- 
ing) he was bound an apprentice, according to the ſta- 
tute, to Sir Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr. Booby's 

by the father's ſide. Sir Thomas having then an eſtate | 

in his own hands, the young Andrews was at firſt em- 
ployed in what in the country they call keeping birds. 
His office was to perform the part the ancients aſſigned 


to the God Priapus, which deity the moderns call by 


the name of Jack-o-Lent : but his voice being ſo ex- 
tremely muſical, that it rather allured the birds than 
terrified them, he was ſoon tranſplanted from the fields 
into the dog-kennel, where he was placed under the 
huntſman, and made what the ſportſmen term a wwhip- 
fer-in. For this place likewiſe the ſweetneſs of his 
voice diſqualified him; the dogs preferring the melody 


of his chiding to all the alluring notes of the huntſman, 


who ſoon became ſo incenſed at it, that he defired Sir 
Thomas to provide otherwiſe for him; and conſtantlß 
laid every fault the dogs were at to the account of the 


poor boy, who was now. trauſplanted to the ſtable. 


Here he ſoon gave proofs of ſtrength and agility beyond 
his years, and conſtantly rode the moſt pred and vi- 
ctous horſes to water with an intrepidity which ſur- 
priſed every one. While he was in this ſtation, he rode 
enn Englith, ſprung from a dunghillt. 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 55 
fvernd races for Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch ex- 


pertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neighbouring gentlemen 


frequently ſolicited the knight, to permit little Joey 
(tor to he was called) to ride their matches. The beſt 


gameſters, before they laid their money, always en- 


quired which horſe little Joey was to ride; and the bets 
were rather proportioned by the rider than by the horſe 
himſelf; eſpecially after he had ſcornfully refuſed a 
conſiderable bribe to play booty on ſuch an occaſion. 
This extremely raiſed his character, and fo pleaſed lady 
Booby, that ſhe defired to have him (being now ſeven · 
teen years of age) for her own foot-boy. 

Joey was now preferred from the ſtable to attend on 
his lady, to go on her errands, ſtand behind her chair, 
wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer-book to 
church; at which place his voice gave him an oppor- 
tunity of diltinguifhing himſelf by ſinging pſalms: he 
behaved likewiſe in every other reſpect fo well at di- 
vine ſervice, that it recommended him to the notice of 
Mr. Abraham Adams the curate, who took an oppor- 


tunity one day, as he was drinking a cup of ale in Sir 


Thomas's kitchen, to aſk the young man ſeveral queſ- 


tions concerning religion; with his anſwers to which he | 
was wondertully pleaſed. 


CH AP: 5 | | 

Of Mr. Abraham Adams the Curate, Mrs. Sie op the 
Chambermaid, and others, | 
ME. Abraham Adams was an excellent ſcholar. He 
was a perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages; to which he added a great ſhare of knowledge 


in the oriental tongues, and could read and tranſlate 


French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He had applied many 
years to the moſt ſevere ſtudy, and had treaſured up a 
fund of learning rarely to be met with in an univerſity. 
He was beſides a man of good ſenſe, good parts, and 
good nature; but was at the ſame time as entirely ig- 


norant of the ways of this world, as an infant juſt en- 


tered into it could poſſibly be. As he had never any 


intention to deceive, ſo he never luſpected ſuch a deſign 
2 others. — was 1 friendly, and brave to 
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I4 | THE ADVENTURES OF — | | 
an exceſs; but ſimplicity was his charaQeriftic: he 
did, no more than Mr. Colley Cibber, apprehend any 


' ſuch paſſions as malice and envy to exiſt in mankind, 
-. which was indeed leſs remarkable in a country parſon than 


in a gentlemen who has paſt his life behind the ſcenes, 
a place which hath been ſeldom thought the ſchool of in- 
nocence; and where a very little obſervation would have 
convinced the great apolcgilt, that thoſe paſſions have a 
real exiſtence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they ren- 
dered him equal to his office, ſo they made him an 


agreeable and valuable companion; and had ſo much 


endeared and well recommended him to a biſhop, that, 
at the age of fifty, he was provided with a handſome 
income of twenty-three pounds a year; which, howe- 


he lived in a dear country, and was a little incumbered 
with a wife and fix children. 
It was this gentleman who, having, as I have ſaid, 


obſerved. the fingular devotion of. young Andrews, had 


found means to queſtion him about ſeveral particulars ; 
as how many books there were in the New Teſtament ? 
which where they ? how many chapters they contained ? 


and ſuch like; to all which, Mr. Adams privately 


ſaid, he anſwered much better than Sir Thomas, or 
two other neighbouring juſtices of the peace, could pro- 
bably have done, 


Mr. Adams was wonderfully ſolicitous to know at 


what time, and by what opportunity, the youth became 
acquainted with theſe matters. Joey told him, that he 
had 72 early learnt to read and write by the goodneſs 
of his father, who, though he had not intereſt enough 
to get him into a charity ſchool, becauſe a couſin of his 
father's landlord did not vote on the right fide for a 
church-warden in a borough town, yet had been him- 
ſelf at the expence of fixpence a week for his learning. 
He told him likewiſe, that ever ſince he was in Sir 


Thomas's family, he had employed all his hours of lei- 


ſure in reading good books; that he had read the Bi- 


ble, the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas a Kempis; | 


ver, he could not make any great figure with, becauſe 


— Ta 
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and that as often as he could, without being perceived, 


he had ſtudied a great book which lay open in the hall 
window, where had read, as how the de vil carried . 
half a- church in ſermon time, without hurting one of the 


_ congregation ; and as how a field of corn ran away daun 


a hill avith all the trees upon it, and covered another 
man's meadow, This ſufficiently aſſured Mr. Adams, 


that the good book meant could be no other than Ba- 


ker's Chronicle. f | | 
The curate, ſurprized to find fuch inſtances of in- 
duſtry and application in a young man, who had ne- 


ver met with the leaſt encouragement, aſked him if he 


did not extremely regret the want of a liberal education, 
and the not having been born of parents, who might 
have indulged his talents and deſire of knowledge? To 
which he anſwered, He hoped he had profited ſome- 
what better from the books he had read, than to lament 
his condition in this world. That for his part, he was 
perfectly content with the ſtate into which he was 
called; that he ſhould endeavour to improve his ta- 


lent, which was all required of him, but not repine at 


his own lot, nor envy thoſe of his betters.“ Well 
ſaid, my lad,” replied the curate; and I wiſh fome 
who have read many more good books, nay, and ſome 
who have written good books themſelves, had profited 
to much by them.” | | 

Adams had no nearer acceſs to Sir Thomas or 
his lady, than through the waiting - gentlewoman : 
For Sir Thomas was too apt to eſtimate men merely 
by their dreis and fortune; and my lady was a wo- 
man of paiety, who had been bleſſed with a town 
education, and never ſpoke of any of her country 
neighbours by any other appellation. than that of The 
Brutes, They both regarded the curate as a kind of 
domeſtic only, belonging to the parſon of the pariſh, 
who was at this time at variance with the knight; for 
the parſon had for many years lived in a conſtant ſtate 
of civil war, or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, 
with Sir Thomas himſelf, and the tenants of his manor. 
The foundation of this quarrel was a modus, by ſetting 
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16 | THE ADVENTURES OF | 


which aſide, an advantage of ſeveral ſhillings per annum 


would have accrued to the rector: but he had not yet 
been able to accompliſh his purpoſe, and had reaped 


| hitherto nothing better from the ſuits than the pleaſure 


(which he uſed indeed frequently to ſay was no ſmall 
one) of reflecting that he had utterly undone many of 
the poor tenants, though he had at the ſame time 
greatly impoveriſhed himſelf. | beg, ge IN 

Mrs. Slipfop, the waiting gentlewoman, being her- 
ſelf the daughter of a curate, preſerved ſome reſpect for 
Adams: ſhe profeſſed great regard for his learning, and 
would frequently diſpute with him on points of theo- 


logy ; but always inſiſted on a deference. to be paid to 


her underſtanding, as ſhe had been frequently at Lon- 


don, and knew more of the world than a country parſon 


could pretend to. | 

She had in theſe diſputes a particular advantage over 
Adams: for ſhe was a mighty affecter of hard words, 
which ſhe uſed in ſuch a manner, that the parſon, who 


durſt not offend her by calling her words in queſtion, 


was frequently at ſome loſs to gueſs her meaning, and 
would have been much lefs puzzled by an Arabian ma- 
nuſcript. ri 
Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, after 
a pretty long diſcourſe with her on the Eſencè (or, as 
ſhe pleaſed to term it, the Incexce) of matter, to men- 
tion the caſe of young Andrews: deſiring her to recom- 


mend him to her lady as a youth very ſuſceptible f 


learning, and one whoſe inſtruction in Latin he would 
himſelf undertake; by which means he might be quali- 


fied for a higher ſtation than that of a footman : and ad- 


ded, ſhe Knew it was in his maſter's power eaſily to pro- 
vide for him in a better manner. He therefore deſired 
that the boy might be left behind under his care. 


La, Mr. Adams,” ſaid Mrs. Slipſlop, do you. 


think my lady will ſuffer any preambles about any 
ſuch matter? She is going to London very conciſely, 


and I am coxfidous would not leave Joey behind her on 


any account: for he is one of the genteeleſt young 
fellows you may ſee in a ſummer's day, and I am 
| confidous 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 17 

confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of parting with a 
pair of her grey mares; for ſhe values herſelf as much 
on one as the other.” Adams would have interrupted, 
but ſhe proceeded: And why is Latin more zece//itous 


for a footman than a gentleman? It is very proper 


that you clergymen mult learn it, becauſe you can't 


| _ without it: but I have heard gentlemen ſay in 


ondon, that it is fit for nobody elſe. I am confidous 
my lady would be angry with me for mentioning it : 
and I ſhall draw myſelf into no ſuch delemy.* At 
which words her lady's bell rung, and Mr. Adams was 


forced to retire 3 nor could he gain a ſecond opportunity 


with her before their London journey, which happened 
a few days afterwards, However, Andrews behaved . 


very thankfully and gratefully to him for his intended 


kindneſs, which he told him he never would forget, 
and at the ſame time received from the good man many 
admonitions concerning the regulation of his future con- 


duct, and his perſeverance in innocence and induſtry. 


HAT. , 
What happened after their Journey to London. 
N O ſooner was young Andrews arrived at London, 
than he began to ſcrape an acquaintance with his 


party- coloured brethren, who endeavoured to make him 


deſpiſe his former courſe of life. His hair was cut after 
the newelt faſhion, and became his chief care: he went 
abroad with it all the morning in papers, and dreſt it 


out in the afternoon. They could not however teach 


him to game, ſwear, drink, nor any other genteel vice 
the town abounded with. He applied moſt of his 
leiſure hours to muſic, in which he greatly improved 
himſelf; and became fo perfect a connoiſſeur In that art, 
that he led the opinion of all the other footmen at an 
opera, and they never condemned or applauded a ſingle 
ſons contrary to his approbation or diflike. He was a 
little too forward in riots at the play-houſes and aſſem- 


blies: and when he attended his lady at church, (which 
was but ſeldom) he behaved with leſs ſeeming devotion 


than formerly: however, if he was outwardly a pretty 


fellow, his morals remained entirely uncorrupted, though 


8 he 
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18 THE ADVENTURES OF | TE 
he was at the ſame time ſmarter and genteeler than any 
of the beaus in town, either in or out of livery. | 
His lady, who had often ſaid of him, that Joey was 
the hand{omeſt and genteeleſt footman in the kingdom, 
but that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, began now to find 
that fault no longer; on the contrary, ſhe was fre- 
quently heard to cry out, Aye, there is ſome life in this 


hath on the ſobereſt conſtitutions. She would now walk 
out with him into Hyde Park in a morning, and when 
tired, which happened almoſt every minute, would lean 
on his arm, and converſe with him in great familiarity. 
Whenever ſhe ſtept out of her coach, ſhe would take 


him by the hand, and ſometimes for tear of ftumbling, 


preſs it very hard: ſhe admitted him to deliver meſſages 
at her bedſide in a morning, Izered at him at table, and 
indulged him in all thoſe innocent treedoms which wo- 


men of figure may permit without the leaſt ſully of 


their virtue. | | N 
But though their virtue remains unſullied, yet now 
and then ſome {mall arrows will glance on the ſhadow of 
it, their reputation; and ſo it fell out to Lady Booby, 
who happened to be walking arm-in-arm with Jocy one 
morning in Hyde Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady 
Tattle came accidentally by in their coach. Bleſs me, 


ſays Lady Tittle, cau I believe my eyes? Is that Lady 


Booby? Surely, ſays Tattle. But what makes you 
ſurpriſed? Why, is not that her footman? replicd Tit- 
tle. At which Tattle laughed, and cried, Az old buſi- 
* neſs, I aſſure you + is it poſſible you ſhould not hade heard 
it? The whole town hath known it this half year. The 
conſequence of this interview was a whiſper through a 
hundred viſits, which were ſeparately performed by the 
two ladies“ the ſame afternoon, and might have had a 
miſchievous effect, had it not been flopt by two treſh re- 


* It may ſeem an abſurdity that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe 
actually did, to ſpread a known ſcandal, but the reader may re- 
concile this, by ſuppoſing with me that, notwithſtanding what 
he fays, this was her firſt acquaintance with it. 


putations 


fellow. She plainly ſaw the effects which the town air 
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| JOSEPH ANDREWS, 19 
putations which were publiſhed the day afterwards, and 
engroſſed the whole talk of the town, | 

But whatever opinion or ſuſpicion the ſcandalous in- 
clination of defamers might entertain of Lady Booby's 
innocent freedoms, it is certain they made no impreſ- 
ſion on young Andrews, who never offered to encroach 


beyond the liberties which his lady allowed him. A 


behaviour which ſhe imputed to the violent reſpect he 
preſerved for her, and which ſerved only to heighten a 
{omething ſhe began to conceive, and which the next 
chapter will open a little farther, _ | 
1 55 GB A © N. | Ei 
The Death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affeclionate 
and mournful Behaviour of his Widow, and the great 
Purity of Foſeph Andrews. 1 Oke | 
AT this time an accident happened that put a ſtop to 
thoſe agreeable walks, which probably would have 
ſoon puffed up the cheeks of fame, and cauſed her to 
blow her brazen trumpet through the town; and this 
was no other than the death of Sir Thomas Booby, who 
departing this lite, left his diſconſolate lady confined to 
her houle, as cloſely as it ſhe herſeit had been attacked 
by ſome violent diſeaſe. During the firſt ſix days the 
poor lady admitted none but Mrs. Slipflop, and three 
female friends, who made a party at cards: But on the 
ſeventh, ſhe ordered Joey, whom, for a good reaſon we 


' ſhall hereafter call Joſeph, to bring up her tea-kettle, 


The lady being in bed, called Joſeph to her, bade him 
fit down, and, having accidentally laid her hand on his, 
ſhe aſked him, If he had ever been in lobe? Joſeph an- 
ſwered with ſome confuſion, it was time enough tor one 
ſo young as himſelf to think on ſuch things. As young 
you are, replied the lady, I am convinced you are no 


ſtranger to that paſſion, Come Joey, lays ſhe, © tell 


me truly, who is the happy girl whoſe eyes have 


made a conquelt of you?” Joleph returned, that all the 
women he had ever ſeen were equally indifferent to 


him. O then,” ſaid the lady, you are a general lover. 


Indeed, you handſome fellows, like handſome women, 
are very long and difficult in fixing; But 7 * 
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20 | THE ADVENTURES OF | 


ſhall never perſuade me that your heart is ſo unſuſcep- 
tible of affection: I rather impute what you ſay to 
your ſecrecy, a very commendable quality, and what | 
I am far from being angry with you for. Nothing 
can be more unworthy in a young man, than to be- 
tray any intimacies with the ladies.” Ladies Ma- 
dam, ſaid Joſeph : © I am fure I never had the impu- 
_ dence to think of any that deſerve that name.” Don't 
pretend to too much modeſty,” ſaid the, * for that : 
ſometimes may be impertinent; but pray, anſwer me 
this queſtion : Suppoſe a lady ſhould happen to like you; 
ſuppole ſhe ſhould prefer you to all your ſex, and admit | 


you to the ſame familiarities as you might have hoped 2? 


for, if you had been born her equal, are you certain that 
no vanity could tempt you to diſcover her? 


ſenſe, and ſo much more virtue, than you handſome 


An- 
ſwer me honeſtly, Joſeph; have you ſo much more 4 


young fellows generally have, who make no ſcruple of l 


ſacrificing our dear reputation to your pride, without 
conſidering the great obligation we lay on you, by 
our condeſcenſion and confidence? Can you keep a ſe- 
cret, my Joey ?* © Madam,” ſays he, I hope your 
ladyſhip can't tax me with ever betraying the ſecrets 
of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of you.“ I 
don't intend to turn you away, Joey,“ ſaid ſhe: and 
fighed, I ham afraid it is not in my power.“ She 


then raiſed herſelf a little in her bed, and diſcovered one 


of the whiteſt necks that ever was ſeen; at which Jo- 
ſeph bluſned. La!” fays ſhe, in an affected ſurpriſe, 
* what am I doing? J have truſted myſelf with a man 
alone, naked in bed: ſuppoſe you ſhould have any 
wicked intentions upon my honour, how ſhould J de- 
fend myſelf?* Joſeph proteſted that he never had the 
leaſt evil deſign againit her. © No, ſays ſhe, © perhaps 
you may not call your deſigns wicked; and perhaps 
they are not ſo.— He ſwore they were not. © You 
miſunderſtand me,” ſays ſhe: J mean if they were. 
againſt my honour, they may not be wicked ; but 
the world calls them ſo. But then, ſay you, the 
954 | | world 
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"JOSEPH ANDREWS, 21 
the world wil] never know any thing of the matter; 
yet would not that be truſting to your lecrecy ? Muſt not 
my reputation be then in your power? Would you not 
then be my maſter?” Joſeph begged her ladyſhip to be 
comforted ; for that he would never imagine the leaſt 
wicked thing againſt her, and that he had rather die a 
thouſand deaths than give her any reaſon to ſuſpect him. 
Ves, laid ſhe, © I muſt have reaſon to ſuſpect you. Are 
you not a man? and, without vanity, I may pretend to 
jome charms, But perhaps you may fear I ſhould pro- 
fecute you? indeed I hope you do: and yet heaven knows 


1 ſhould never have the confidence to appear betore a 


courtof juſtice; and you know Joey, I am of a forgiv- 
ing temper. Tell me Joey, don't you think I ſhould tor- 


þ give you ?* © Indeed Madam, fays Joſeph, I will never 


do any thing to diſoblige your ladyſhip.* How, ſays 
ſhe, do you think it would not diſoblige me then ? Do 
you think I would willingly ſuffer you?“ I don't un- 


; derſtand you, Madam,” ſays Joſeph. Don't you, ſaid - 


XZ the; then you either are a fool, or pretend to be ſo. I: 
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find I was miſtaken in you. So get you down ſtair S, and 


never let me fee your face again: Your pretended inno- 


cence cannot impoſe on me.. Madam,” faid Joſeph, © I 
would not have your ladyſhip think any evil of me. I have 
always endeavoured to be a dutiful ſervant both to 
you and my maſter,* O thou villain!* aniwered my 


| lady, « Why didſt thou mention the name of that dear 


man, unleſs to torment me, to bring his precious me- 


mory to my mind ?* (and then ſhe burſt into a fit of 


tears.) Get thee from my fight, 1 ſhall never endure 


I thee more.” At which words ſhe turned away trom 
him: and Joſeph retreated from the room in a molt dit- 


conſolate condition, and wrote that letter, which the 
reader will find in the next chapter. 
EH AP ME 2 


| How Foſeph Andrews wrote a Letter to his Siſter Pamela. 


To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living with Squire Booby. 
DEAR SISTER, 
© art I received your letter of your good lady's 
els we haye had a misfortune of the tame kind in 
| our 
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our family. My worthy maſter, Sir Thomas, died 
about four days ago; and, what is. worſe, my poor lady 
is certainly gone diſtracted. None of the ſervants ex- 

Red her to take it ſo to heart, becauſe they quarre]- 
ed almoſt every day of their lives : But no more of 
that, becauſe you know, Pamela, I never loved to tell 
the ſecrets of my maſter's family; but to be ſure you 
muſt have known they loved one another, and I have 
heard her ladyſhip wiſh his honour dead above a thou- 
fand times. 
friend till they have loſt him. 

© Don't tell any body what IT write, becauſe I ſhould 


not care to have folks ſay I difcover what paſſes in our 


£5: 


family: but if it had not been fo great a lady, I ſhould 
have thought ſhe had had a mind to me. Dear Pamela, 
don't tell any body: But ſhe ordered me to fit down by 
her bedſide, when ſhe was naked in bed; and ſhe held 


my hand, and talked exactly as a lady does to her ſweet- 


heart in a ſtage-play, which I have ſeen in Covent Gar- 
den, while ſhe wanted him to be no better than he ſhould. 

© If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care for ſtaying long 
in the family: So I heartily wiſh you could get me a 
place either at the ſquire's, or ſome other neighbouring 
gentleman's, unleſs it be true that you are going to be 
married to Parſon Williams, as folks talk, and then I 
ſhould be very willing to be his clerk ; for which you 
know Iam qualified, being able to read and to ſet a pſalm. 
II fancy I ſhall be diſcharged very ſoon; and the mo- 
ment I am, unleſs I hear from you, I ſhall return to 
my old maſter's country ſeat, if it be only to ſee Parſon 
Adams, who is the beſt man in the world. London is 


a Abad place; and there is ſo little good fellowſhip, that 


the next-door neighbours don't know one another. Pray 


reſt your loving brother, 


give my ſervice to all friends that enquire for me: ſo 1 
JOSEPH ANDREWS.” 
As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and directed this letter, 


he walked down ftairs, where he met Mrs. Slipſlop, 
with whom we ſhall take this opportunity to bring the 
reader a little better acquainted. She was a maiden 
gentlewoman of about forty-five years of age, Who 


having 


But no body knows what it 1s to loſe a 
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having made a ſmall ſlip in her youth, had continued a 
good maid ever ſince. She was not at this time remark- 
ably hand ſome; being very ſhort, and rather too cor- 
pulent in body, and ſomewhat red, with the addition 
of pimples in the face. Her noſe was likewiſe rather 
too large, and her eyes too little: nor did ſhe reſemble 
a cow ſo much in her breath, as in two brown globes 
which ſhe carried before her: one of her legs was alſo 
a little ſhorter than the other, which occaſioned her to 
limp as ſhe walked. This fair creature had long caſt 
the eyes of affection on Joſeph, in which ſhe had not 
met with quite ſo good ſucceſs as ſhe probably wiſhed, 
though beſides the allurements of her native charms, ſhe 
had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine and many other 


delicacies, of which, by keeping the keys, ſhe had the 


abſolute command. Joſeph, however, had not returned 


the leaſt gratitude to all theſe favours, not even ſo much 
as a kiſs : though I would not infinuate ſhe was ſo eaſily 
to be ſatisfied ; tor ſurely then he would have been highly 
blameable. The truth is, ſhe was arrived at an age 
when ſhe thought ſhe might indulge herſelf in any liber- 


ties with a man, without the danger of bringing a third 
perſon into the world to betray them. She imagined, that 


by ſo long a ſeif-denial, ſhe had not only made amends for 


the ſmall ſlip of her youth above hinted at, but had 


likewiſe laid up a quantity of merit to excuſe any fu- 


ture failings. In a word, ſhe reſolved to give a looſe to her 
amorous inclinat ions, and to pay off the debt of pleaſure 


which ſhe found ſhe owed herſelf as faſt as poſſible. 

With theſe charms of perſon, and in this diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, the encountered poor Joſeph at the bottom 
of the ſtairs, and aſked him it he would drink a glaſs of 
ſomething good this morning. Joſeph, whoſe ſpirits 
were not a little caſt down, very readily and thankfully 
accepted the offer; and together they went into a cloſet, 
where, having delivered him a full glaſs of ratafia, and 
defired him to fit down, Mrs. Slipſlop thus began : 

© Sure nothing can be a more ſimple contract in a wo- 
man, than to place her affections on a boy. If I had 


ever thought it would have been my fate, I 
| ave 
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have wiſhed to die a thouſand deaths rather than live 
to ſee that day. If we like a man, the lighteſt hint 
ſephifticates. Whereas a boy propoſes upon us to 
break through all the regulations of modeſty, before 
we can make any oppreſſion upon him.“ Joſeph, who 
did not underſtand a word ſhe ſaid, anſwered, *© Yes, 
Madam. Fes, Madam! replied Mrs. Slip- 
flop with ſome warmth, Do you intend to reſult 
my paſſion? Is it not enough, ungrateful as you 
are, to make no return to all the favours I have 
done you, but you mult treat me with zrozing # Bar- 
barous monſter! How have I deſerved that my paſſion 
ſhould be reſulted and treated with ironing? Madam, 
anſwered Joſeph, © I don't underſtand your hard words; 


but I am certain you have no occaſion to call me un- 
_ grateful : for, fo far from intending you any wrong, I | 
have always loved you as well as it you had been my 


own mother.“ How, firrah!* ſays Mrs. Slipſlop in a 
rage: © Your own mother! Do you ſinuate that I am 
old enough to be your mother ? I don't know what a 
ſtripling may think: but I believe a man would refer 
me to any green- ſickneſs filly girl wwhatſomdever : but 
I ought to deſpiſe you, rather than be angry with you, 
for referring the converiation of girls to that of a wo- 


man of ſenſe.“ Madam, fays Joſeph, I am ſure I | 


have always valued the honour you did me by your con- 


verſation; for I know you are a woman of learning.“ 


© Yes, but, Joleph,” faid ſhe, a little ſoftened by the 


compliment to her learning, if you had a value for me, 
you certainly would have found ſome method of ſhewing * 
it me: for I am convicted you mult ſee the value I have 
for you. Yes, Joleph, my eyes, whether I would or | 
no, mutt have declared a paſſion I cannot conquer.—O Þ 


Joſeph! 


As when a hungry tygreſs, who long has traverſed | 
the woods in fruitleſs ſearch, ſees within the reach of 
her claws a lamb, the prepares to leap on her prey; or 
as a' voracious pike, of immenſe ſize, ſurveys through | 
the liquid clement a roach or gudgeon, which cannot 
eſcape her jaws, and opens them wide to ſwallow the lit- 


tle 
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tle fiſh; ſo did Mrs. Slipflop prepare to lay her valet 
amorous hands on the poor Joſeph, when luckily her 
miltreſs's bell rung, and delivered the intended mar- 
tyr from her clutches. She was obliged to leave him 
abruptly, and to defer the execution of her purpoſe till 
ſome other time. We ſhall therefore return to the Lady 
Booby, and give our reader ſome account of her beha- 
viour, after ſhe was left by Joſeph in a temper of mind 
not greatly different from the inflamed Slipflop. 

n 
Sojings of wife Men. A Dialogue between the Lady and 
her Maid; and a Panegyric, or rather Satire, on the 
Paſſion of Lowe, in the ſublime Style. 
II is the obſcrvation of ſome ancient ſage, whoſb | 
name J haye forgot, that paſhons operate differently 


on the human mind; as diſeaſes on the body, in pro- 


portion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, ſoundneſs or rot- 
tenneſs, of the one and the other. 

We hope therefore a judicious reader will give him- 
ſelf ſome pains to obſerve, what we have fo greatly la- 
boured to deſcribe, the different operations of this paſ- 
ſion of love, in the gentle and cultivated mind of the 
Lady Booby, from thoſe which it effected in the leſs 
poliſhed and coarſer diſpoſition of Mrs. Slipſlop. 

Another philoſopher, whoſe name alſo at preſent 


4 eſcapes my memory, has ſomewhere ſaid, that reſolu- 


tions taken in the abſence of the beloved object are very 
apt to vaniſh in its preſence; on both which wiſe ſay- 
ings, the following chapter may ſerve as a comment. 
No ſooner had Joſe oh left the room in the manner 
we have before ea} than the lady; enraged at her 
diſappointment, began to refle& with ſeverity on her 
conduct. Her love was now changed to diſdain, which 


| pride affiſted to torment her. She deſpiſed herſelf for 


the meanneſs of her paſſion, and Joſeph for its ill ſuc- 
ceſs. However, ſhe had now got the better of it in 
her own opinion, and determined immediately to diſ- 
miſs the object. After much toſſing and turning in 
her bed, and many ſoliloquies, which, if we had no bet- 
ter matter for our dealer, we would give him, ſhe at laſt 
Cc rung 
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rung the bell as above-mentioned, and was preſently 


« Slipſlop,* ſaid Lady Booby, © xvhen did you ſee Jo- 


had the greateſt difficulty to conceal the contuſion ſhe 
was under from her miſtreſs ; whom ſhe anſwered, ne- 


vertheleſs, with pretty good confidence, though not en- 


tirely void of fear of ſuſpicion, that ſhe had not ſeen 
him that morning. I am afraid,” faid lady Booby, 
© he is a wild young fellow.* That he is, ſaid Slip- 


flop; a wicked one too. To my knowledge he games, 


drinks, ſwears, and fights eternally: befides, he is 
horribly iadicted to wenching.“ Aye! ſaid the lady; 
© I never heard that of him.“ O Madam, aniwered 
the other, he is ſo lewd a raſcal, that if your ladyſnip 
keeps him much longer, you will not have one virgin 
in your houſe except myſelf. And yet I can't conceive 
what the wenches ſee in him, to be fo fooliſhly fond as 


they are: In my eyes, he is as ugly a ſcarecrow as I | 


ever wpheld.” * Nay,* faid the lady, © the boy is well 
enough. — La, Ma'am, ' cries Slipflop, © I think him 


the ragmaticalleſt fellow in the family,* Sure, Slip- 


ſlop, ſays ſhe, you are miſtaken: But which of the 
women do you moſt ſuſpe&t?* Madam, ' ſays Slipſlop, 


© there is Betty the chambermaid, T am almoſt conwifed þ 


with child by him.“ Aye! ſays the lady, then 
pray pay her her wages inſtantly, I will keep no ſuch 
ſluts in my family. And as for Joſeph, you may diſ- 
card him too.” Would your ladyſhip have him paid 
off immediately ?* cries Slipſlop: for perhaps, when 
wy 1s gone, he may mend; and really the boy is a 
good ſervant, and a ſtrong healthy luſcious boy enough.” 
This morning, anſwered the lady with ſome vehe- 
mence. I with, Madam, cries Slipſlop, © your lady- 
ſhip would be ſo good as to try him a little longer.” 
© TI will not have my commands diſputed,” faid the 


lady: * ſure you are not fond of him yourſelf. I 


* Madam ?” cries Slipſlop, reddening, if not bluſhing, 
| | . I ſhould 


attended by Mrs. Slipſlop, who was not much better 
pleaſed with Joſeph than the lady herſelf. 


ſeph ?? The poor woman was ſo ſurpriſed at the unex- | 
pected ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, that ſhe ; 


* 
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I ſhould be ſorry to think your ladyſhip had any rea- 
ſon to reſpect me of fondneſs for a fellow; and if it 
be your pleaſure, I ſhall fulfil it with as much reluc- 
tance as poſſible.“ As little, I ſuppoſe you mean, 
{aid the lady, © and fo about it inſtantly.* Mrs. Slipſlop 
went out, and the lady had ſcarce taken two turns, be- 
fore ſhe fell to knocking and ringing with great violence. 
Slipflop, who did not travel poſt-haſte, toon returned, 
and was countermanded as to Joſeph, but ordered to 


ſend Betty about her buſineſs without delay. She went 


out a ſecond time with much greater alacrity than be- 
fore; when the lady began immediately to accuſe her- 
ſelf of want of reſolution, and to apprehend the return 
of her affection with its pernicious conſequences : ſhe 
therefore applied herſelf again to the bell, and re-ſum- 
Mrs. Slipſlop into her preſence; who again returned, 
and was told by her miftieſs, that ſhe had conſidered 


better of the matter, and was abſolutely reſolved to 


turn away Joſeph; which ſhe ordered her to do imme- 


diately. Slipflop, who knew the violence of her lady's 


temper, and would not venture her place for any Ado- 
nis or Hercules in the univerſe, left her a third time; 
which ſhe had no ſooner done, than the little God Cu- 
pid, tearing he had not yet done the lady's buſineſs, 
took a freſh arrow, with the ſharpeſt point, out of his 
quiver, and ſhot it directly into her heart: In other 
and plainer language, the lady's paſſion got the better 
of her reaſon, She called back Slipſlop once more, and 
told her, ſhe had reſolved to ſee the boy, and examine 
him herlelt ; therefore bid her ſend him up. This wa- 
vering in her miſtreſs's temper probably put ſomething 


into the waiting-gentlewoman's head, not neceſſary to 
mention to the ſagacious reader. | 


Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but 
could not prevail with herſelf. The next conſideration 
therefore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to Joſeph when he 
came in. She reſolved to preſerve all the dignity of the 
woman of faſhion to her ſervant, and to indulge herſelf 
in this laſt view of Joſeph (for that ſhe was moſt certain- 
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ly reſolved it ſhould be) at his own expence, by firſt in- 
ſulting, and then diſcarding him. | 


O love, what monſtrous tricks doſt thou play with thy 


votaries of both ſexes! How doſt thou deceive them, 


and make them dec-ive themſelves! Their follies are 
thy delight! Their ſighs make thee laugh, and their 


pangs are thy merriment! | 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, 
wheelbarrows, and whatever elſe beſt humours his fancy, 
has ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the human ſhape; nor 
the great Cibber, who contounds ail number, gender, 
and breaks through every rule of grammar at his will, 


hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh language, as thou doſt me- 


tamorphole and dittort the human ſenſes. I 
Tou puttett out our eyes, ſtoppeſt up our ears, and 
takeſt away the power of our nottrils; fo that we can 
neither ſee the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt noiſe, nor 
{mell the moſt poignant perfume, Again, when thou 
pleaſeſt, thou canit make a molehill appear as a moun- 
tain; a Jew's harp ſound like a trumpet z and a daiſy 
ſmell like a violet. Thou canſt make cowardice brave, 
avarice generous, pride humble, and cruelty. tender- 


hearted. In ſhort, thou turneit the heart of man in- 


fide out, as a juggler doth a petticoat, and bringeſt what- 

ſoever plealeth thce out from it. If there be any one 

who doubts all this, let him read the next chapter, 
GH AE. -V HE, 


In which, after ſome very fine Writing, the Hiſtory goes | 


on, and relates the Interview between the Lady and 
Joſeph; where the latter hath ſet an Example, awhich ave 
deſpair of ſeeing followed y his Sex in this vicious Age. 


New. the rake Heiperus had called for his breeches, 


and having well rubbed his drowſy eyes, prepared 
to dreſs him{elt for all night; by whoſe example his bro- 
ther rakes on earth likewiſe leave thoſe beds in which 
they had ſlept away the day. Now Thetis, the good 


houſewife, began to put on the pot, in order to regale 
the go d man Phoebus, after his daily labours were over. 


In vulgar language, it was in the evening when Joſeph 
attended his lady's orders. x ; But 
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But as it becomes us to preſerve the character of this 
lady, who is the heroine of our tale; and as we have na- 
turally a wonderful tenderneſs for that beautiful part 
of the human ſpecies, called the fair ſex ; before we dif- 


cover too much of her frailty to our reader, it will be pro- 


per to give him a lively idea of the vaſt temptation which 
overcame all the efforts of a modeſt and virtuous mind ; 
and then we humbly hope his good-nature will rather 


pity than condemn the imperfection of human virtue. 


Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we hope, be induced, 


by conſidering the uncommon variety of charms which 


united in this young man's perſon, to bridle their ram- 


pant paſſion for chaſtity, and be at leaſt as mild as their 


violent modeſty and virtue will permit them, in cenſuring 
the conduct of a woman, who, perhaps, was in her own 
diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe pure and ſanctified virgins, 
who, after a life innocently ſpent in the gaities of the 


town, begin about fifty to attend twice per diem at the 
polite churches and chapels, to return thanks for the 


grace which preſerved them formerly amongſt beaus, 
from temptations, perhaps, leſs powerful than what now 


attacked the Lady Booby. | 
Mr. Joſeph Andrews was now in the one-and-twenti- 


eth year of his age. He was of the higheſt degree of 


middle ſtature. His limbs were put together with great 
elegance, and no leſs ſtrength. His legs and thighs were 
formed in the exacteſt proportion. His ſhoulders were 
broad and brawny ; but yet his arms hung ſo eafily, that 
he had all the ſymptoms of ftrength without the leaſt 
clumſineſs. His hair was of a nut- brown colour, and 
was diſplayed in wanton ringlets down his back. His 
forehead was high, his eyes dark, and as full of ſweet- 
neſs as of fire. His noſe a little inclined to the Roman. 


His teeth were white and even. His _ full, red, 
is chin and 


upper lip; but his cheeks, in which his blood glowed, 
were overſpread with a thick down. His countenance 
had a tenderneſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſſible. 
Add to this, the moſt —_ neatneſs in his dreſs, 
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an air which, to thoſe who have not ſeen many noble- 
men, would give an idea of nobility, _ 1 1 

Such was the perſon who now appeared before the 
lady. She viewed him ſome time in ſilence, and twice 
or thrice before ſhe ſpake, changed her mind as to the 
manner in which ſhe ſhould begin, At length ſhe ſaid 
to him, © Joſeph, I am forry to hear ſuch complaints 
againſt you; I am told you behave fo rudely to the maids, 


that they cannot do their buſineſs in quiet; I mean thoſe 


who are not wicked enough to hearken to your ſolicita- 
tions. As to others, they may, perhaps, not call you 


rude : for there are wicked ſluts who make one aſhamed 


of one's own ſex, and are as ready to admit any nauſe- 
ous familiarity as fellows to offer it; nay, there are ſuch 
in my family; but they ſhall not ſtay in it; that impu- 
dent trollop, who is with child by you, is diſcharged 
by this time.” | 

As a perſon who is ſtruck through the heart with a 
thunderbolt looks extremely ſurprized, nay, and perhaps 
is fo too—thus the poor Joleph received the falſe accuſa- 
tion of his miſtreſs : he bluſhed and looked confounded, 
which ſhe miſinterpreted to be ſymptoms of his guilt, 
and thus went nn 


Come hither, Joſeph: another miſtreſs might diſcard 


you for theſe offences; but I have compaſhon for your 
youth, and if I could be certain you would be no more 
guilty—Conſider, child, (/aying ber hand careleſiy upon 
hig) you are a hand ſome young fellow, and might do bet- 


ter; you might make your fortune Madam, ſaid 


Joſeph, © I do aſſure your ladyſhip, I don't know whe- 
ther any maid in the houſe is man or woman— Oh 
fie! Joſeph,” anſwered the lady, don't commit another 
crime in denying the truth. I could pardon the firſt ; 


but I hatea liar.” Madam, cries Joſeph, I hope your | 


ladyſhip will not be offended at my aſſerting my inno- 


cence : for by all that is ſacred, I have never offered more 


than kiſſing. Kifling !* ſaid the lady with great diſcom- 
poſure of countenance, and more rednels in her cheeks 
than anger in her eyes, do you call that no crime! Kil- 


ling, Joſeph, is as a prologue to a play, Can ] believe a 


young 
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young fellow of your age and complexion will be content 


withkiſſing? No, Joſeph, there is no woman that grants 5 


that, but will grant more; and I am deceived greatly 
in you, if you would not put her cloſely to it. What 
would you think, Joſeph, if I admitted you to kiſs me?“? 
Joſeph replied, © he would ſooner die than have any ſuch 
thought.“ And yet, Joſeph,” returned ſhe, ladies have 
admitted their footmen to ſuch familiarities? and foot- 
men, I conteſs to you, much lets deſerving them; fellows 
without half your charms; for {ſuch might almoſt excuſe 
the crime. Tell me, therefore, Joſeph, if I ſhould ad- 
mit you to ſuch treedom, what would you think of me? 
Tell me freely. Madam, faid Joſeph, I ſhould think 
your lady ſhip condeſcended a great deal below yourlelt.” 
« Pugh !* ſaid ſhe, © that I am to anſwer to myſelf. But 
would you not inſiſt on more? Would you be content= 


ed with a kiſs? Would not your inclinations be all on 


fire rather by ſuch a favour?” Madam, (aid Joſeph, 
*1f they were, I hope I ſhould be able to controul them 
without ſuffering them to get the better of my virtue.“ 
—You have heard, reader, poets talk of the Statue of - 
Surprize z you have heard likewiſe, or elſe you have 
heard very little, how ſurprize made one of the ſons of 
Crœſus ſpeak though he was dumb. You have ſeen 
the faces in the eighteen- penny gallery, when through 
the trap-door, to ſoft or no muſic, Mr. Bridge water, 
Mr. William Mills, or ſome other of ghoſtly appear- 
ance, hath aſcended with a face all pale with powder, 
and a ſhirt all bloody with ribbons; but from none of 
thele, nor from Phidias or Praxiteles, if they ſhould 

return to lite---no, not from the inimitable pencil of 
my friend Hogarth, could you receive ſuch an idea of 
ſurprize, as would have entered in at your eyes, had 
they beheld the Lady Booby when thoſe laſt words it- 
ſued out from the lips of Joſeph. —* Your virtue!' (faid 
the lady, recovering, after a ſilence of two minutes) I 
ſhall never ſurvive it, Your virtue! Intolerable confi- 
dence! Have you the aſſurance to pretend, that when a 
lady demeans herſelf to throw aſide the rules of decency, 
in order to honour you with the higheſt favour in her 

e power, 
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power, your virtue ſhould reſiſt her inclination ? That 
when ſhe had conquered her own virtue, ſhe ſhould find 
an obſtruction in yours ?? Madam, fzid Joſeph, I 
can't ſee why her having no virtue ſhould be a reaſon 
againſt my having any: or why, becauſe I am a man, 
or becauſe I am poor, my virtue mult be ſubſervient to 
her pleaſures.” I am out of patience," cried the lady: 
© Did ever mortal hear of a man's virtue! Did ever the 
greateſt or the graveſt men pretend to any of this 
kind! Will magiſtrates, who puniſh lewdnels, or par- 
ſons, who preach againſt it, make any ſcruple of com- 
mitting it? And can a boy, a ſtripling, have the confi- 
dence to talk of his virtue?* Madam, ſays Joſeph, Þ 
© that boy is the brother of Pamela, and would be 
aſhamed that the chaſtity of his family, which is pre- 
ſerved in her, ſhould be ſtained in him. It there are 
ſuch men as your ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry for it; 
and I wiſh they had an opportunity of reading over thoſe Þ 
letters, which my father has ſent me of my ſiſter Pa- 
mela's; nor do I doubt but ſuch an example would 
amend them. Lou impudent villain,” cries the lady 
in a rage, © do you inſult me with the follies of my re- 
lation, who hath expoſed himſelf all over the country 
on your ſiſter's account? A little vixen, whom I have 
always wondered my late Lady Booby ever kept in her 
houſe. Sirrah! get out of my ſight, and prepare to 
ſet out this night; for I will order you your wages im- 
mediately, and you ſhall be ſtripped and turned away. 
— Madam, ' ſays Joſeph, I am forry I have offended 
your Jadyſhip; I am ſure I never intended it.“ Yes, 
Sirrab, cries mme, you have had the vanity to miſcon- 
ſtrue the little innocent freedom I took in order to try 
whether what I heard was true. O' my conſcience, I 1; 
you have had the aſſurance to imagine I was fond of 
you myſelf.“ Joſeph anſwered, he had only ſpoke out 
of tenderneſs for his virtue; at which words ſhe flew | 
into a violent paſſion, and refuſing to hear more, or- 
dered him inſtantly to leave the room, 8 | 
He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe burſt forth into the 
following exclamations: Whither doth this violent 
| | | . paſſion | 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. | 
paſſion hurry us? What meanneſſes do we ſubmit to 
from its impulſe ? Wiſely we reſiſt its firſt and leaſt ap- 
proaches; for it is then only we can affure ourſelves 
the victory. No woman could ever ſafely ſay, So far 
enly will I go. Have I not expoſed myſelf to the refu- 
ſal of my footman? I cannot bear the reflection.“ Upon 
which ſhe applied herſelf to the bell, and rung it with 
infinitely more violence than was neceſſary ; the faithful 
Slipſlop attending near at hand: To lay the truth, 
ſhe had conceived a ſuſpicion at her lait interview with 
her miſtreſs, and had waited ever ſince in the anti-cham- 
ber, having carefully applied her ears to the key-hole 
during the whole time that the preceding converſation 
paſſed between Joſeph and the lady. 

CH AF, -1X; 

What paſſed between the Lady and Mrs. Slifflop, in 

wwhich wwe propheſy there are jome Strokes that every 
one Twill not truly comprehend at the firſt Reading. 

c QLIPSLOP,' {aid the lady, I find too much reaſon 

to believe all thou haſt told me of this wicked Jo- 

ſeph: I have determined to part with him inſtantly ; ſo 

go you to the ſteward, and bid him pay him his wages. 


Slipſlop, who had preſerved hitherto a diſtance to her 


lady, rather out of neceſſity than inclination, and who 
thought the knowledge of this ſecret had thrown down 


all diſtinftion between them, anſwered her miſtreſs 
very pertly, © She wiſhed ſhe knew her own mind; and 


that the was certain ſhe would call her back again be- 


fore ſhe was got half way down ftairs.* The lady re- 


plied, © She had taken a reſolution and, was reſolved to 


keep it.” © I am ſorry for it,” cries Slipſlop; * and if 
I had known you would have puniſhed the poor lad ſo 


ſeverely, you ſhould never have heard a particle of the 
matter. Here's a fuſs, indecd, about nothing.“ No- 


thing!” returned my lady: do you think I will coun- 


tenance lewdneſs in my houfe?* If you will turn 


| away every footman,* ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of 


the ſport, you mult ſoon open the coach door yourſelf, 
or get a ſet of zophrodites to wait upon you; and I am 
ſure I hated the ſight of them even finging in an opera.“ 
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© Do as I bid you,” ſays my lady, and don't ſhock | 
my ears with your beaſtly language. Marry-come. | 
up, cries Slipſlop. People's ears are ſometimes the 


niceſt part about them. 


The lady who began to admire the new ſtile in which 
her waiting-gentlewoman delivered herſelf, and, by the 
concluſion of her ſpeech, ſuſpecting ſomewhat of the 
truth, called her back, and defired to know what ſhe ? 
meant by the extraordinary degree of freedom in which | 
the thought proper to indulge her tongue. Freedom, 
ſays Slipilop; I don't know what you call freedom, 
Madam; ſervants have tongues as well as their miſ- 8 
treſſes. Yes, and ſaucy one's too, anſwered the lady: 
But I aſſure you I ſhall not bear any ſuch imperti- M- 
nence.* Impertinence! I don't know that I am im- 
pertinent, ſays Slipſlop. © Yes, indeed you are, cries 


my lady; and unleſs you mend your manners, this 


houſe is no place for you. «* Manners!* cries Slipſlop ; 
I never was thought to want manners zor modeſly nei 
zber; and for places, there are more places than one; 
and I know what I know.“ What do you know, 
miſtreſs? anſwered the lady. © I am not obliged to tel! 
that to every body, ſays Slipſlop, any more than I 
am obliged to keep it a ſecret.” I ü defire you would 

_— yourſelf,” anſwered the lady. With all my 


eart, replied the waiting-gentlewoman; and fo de- 


parted in a paſſion, and ſlapped the door after her. 

- The lady too plainly perceived, that her waiting- 
gentlewoman knew more than ſhe would willingly have 
had her acquainted with; and this ſhe imputed to Jo- 
ſeph's having diſcovered to her what paſſed at the firſt 
interview. This therefore blew up a rage againſt him, 
and confirmed her in a reſolution of parting with him. 
But the diſmiſſing Mrs. Slipſlop was a point not fo 
eaſily to be reſolved upon. She had the utmoſt tender- 
neſs for her reputation, as ſhe knew on that depended 
many of the moſt valuable bleſſings of life; particularly 
cards, making curtfies in public places, and, above all, 
the pleaſure of demolifhing the reputation of others, in 
which innocent amuſement ſhe had an extraordinary de. 

8 4 | 5 light. 
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light. She therefore determined to ſubmit to 5 inſult 
I trom a ſervant, rather than run a riſque of loſing the 
title to ſo many privileges. "1 i 
3 She therefore ſent for her ſteward, Mr. Peter Pounce: 
and ordered him to pay Joſeph his wages, to ſtrip off his 
livery, and to turn him out of the houſe that evening. 
She then called Slipſlop up, and, after refreſhing her 
ſpirits with a ſmall cordial which ſhe kept in her cloſet, 
Iſhe began in the following manner: in 
XZ <« Slipſlop, why will you, who know my paſſionate 
temper, attempt to provoke me by your anſwers? I am 
convinced you are an honeſt ſervant, and ſhould be very 


: 8. willing to part with you. I believe likewiſe you have 


found me an indulgent miſtreſs on many occaſions, and 
f 71 FE 1 

gave as little reaſon on your. fide to deſire a change. I 
can't help being ſurprized, therefore, that you will take 


the ſureſt method to offend me; I mean repeating my 


9 ords, which you know I have always deteſted. 
The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly weighed 


the whole matter, and found, on mature deliberation, 


that a good place in poſſeſſion was better than one in ex- 
pectation. As the found her miſtreſs therefore inclined 
to relent, ſhe thought proper alſo to put on ſome ſmall 
condeſcenſion, which was as readily accepted. And fo 
the affair was reconciled, all offences forgiven, and a 
preſent of a gown and petticoat made her as an inſtance 
of her lady's future favour. | 

2X Sheoffered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of Joſeph ; 
but found her lady's heart ſo obdurate, that ſhe pru- 
dently dropt all ſuch efforts. She conſidered there were 
more footmen in the houſe, and ſome as ſtout tellows, 
though not quite fo handſome as Joſeph. Beſides, the 
reader hath already ſeen her tender advances had not met 
with the encouragement the might have reaſonably ex. 
WEpected. She thought ſhe had thrown away a great deal 
Pof ſack and ſweetmeats on an ungrateful raſcal ; and 
being a little inclined to the opinion of that female ſe&t, 
who hold one luſty young fellow to be near as good as 
another luſty young fellow, ſhe at lait gave up Joſeph 
and his cauſe, and with a triumph over her Jo 
J | | OE 
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highly commendable, walked off with her preſent, and 
with great tranquillity paid a viſit to a ſtone bottle, | 


which is of ſovereign uſe to a philoſophical temper. 


She left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady could g 


not reflect without agony, that her dear reputation was 


in the power of her ſervants. All her comfort, as to 


Joſeph, was, that ſhe hoped he did not underſtand her 3 
meaning; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay for herſelf, ſhe had not 
plainly expreſſed any thing to him; and as to Mrs. Slip- 


flop, ſhe imagined ſhe could bribe her to ſecrecy. | 
But what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe had 
not ſo entirely conquered her paſſion ; the little god lay 
lurking in her heart, though anger and diſdain ſo hood- 
winked her, that ſhe could not ſee him. She was a 


thouſand times on the very brink of revoking the ſentence I 


ſhe had paſſed againſt the poor youth. Love became 
his advocate, and whiſpered many things in his favour. * 
Honour likewiſe endeavoured to vindicate his crime, 
and pity to mitigate his puniſhment. On the other ſide, 7 
pride and revenge ſpoke as loudly againſt him; and thus 


the poor lady was tortured with perplexity, oppoſite 
paſſions diſtracting and tearing her mind different ways. 
So have I ſeen in the hall of Weſtminſter, where Ser- 


jeant Bramble hath been retained on the right fide, and 
Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of opinion (fo 
equal were their fees) alternately inclining to either 
ſcale. Now Bramble throws in an argument; and 


Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam: again Bramble ſhares 
the like fate, overpowered by the weight of Puzzle. 
Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes; here one has 
you, there t'other has you ; till at laſt all becomes one 
ſcene of confuſion in the tortured minds of the hearers; 


equal wagers are laid on the ſucceſs, and neither judge 
nor jury can poſſibly make any thing of the matter; all 


„ 


things are ſo enveloped by the careful ſerjeants in doubt 


and obſcurity. 


Or as it happens in the conſcience, where honour 
and honeſty pull one way, and a bribe and neceſſity an- 
other, —It it was our preſent buſineſs only to make ſi- 
milies, we could produce many more to this purpoſe 3 


but 
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but a ſimile (as well as a word) to the wiſe. We 


| ſhall therefore ſee a little after our hero, for whom the 


reader is doubtleſs in ſome pain. 
. CHAT X. 12234 FI 
Joſeph writes another Letter: his | Tranſations with 
Mr. Peter Pouace, Ic. with his Departure from Lady 
Booby. | "1103243171 | 
THE diſconſolat Joſeph would not have had an un- 
derſtanding tufficient for the principal ſubject of 


XX ſach a book as this, if he had any longer miſunder- 


ſtood the dritt of his miſtreſs; and indeed, that he did 
not diſcern it ſooner, the reader will be pleated. to ap- 


ply to an unwillingneſs in him to diſcover what he muſt 


condemn in her as a fault. Having therefore quitted 
her preſence, he retired into his own garret, and en- 
tered himſelf into an ejaculation on the number leſs cala- 
mities which attended beauty, and the misfortune it 


Vas to be handſomer than one's neighbours. 


He then ſat down, and addreſſed himſelf to his ſiſter 


Pamela in the following words. 


© DEAR SISTER PAMELA, | es | 
© Hoping you are well, what news have J to tell 


4 you! O Pamela, my mittreſs is fallen in love with me. 
That is, what great folks call falling love, ſhe has a 


mind to ruin me; but I hope I thall have more reſolu- 


tion and more grace than to part with my virtue to any 
lady upon earth. ; | | 


Mr. Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is 
as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He ſays, he 


never knew any more than his wife, and I ſhall endea- 


vour to follow his example. Indeed it is owing entirely to 
his excellent ſermons and advice, together with ro Me. 
ters, that I have been able to reſiſt x temptation, which 
he ſays no man complies with, but he repents in this 
world, or is damned for it in the next; and why ſhould 


I truſt to repentance on my death bed, ſince I may die 


in my ſleep? What fine things are good advice and 
good examples! But I am glad ſne turned me out of 
the chamber as ſhe did: for Lhad once almoſt forgotten 
every word Parſon Adams had ever ſaid to me. 

| DB 1 don't 
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I don't doubt, dear ſiſter, but you will have grace 
to preſerve your virtue againſt all trials; and I beg you 
earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled to preſerve mine : 
for truly it is very ſeverely attacked by more than one: 
but I hope I ſhall copy your example, and that of Jo- 
ſeph, my name-ſake; and maintain my virtue againſt 
all temptation.* _ | q 
_ Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, when he was fum- 
moned down ſtairs by Mr. Peter Pounce, to receive his 
wages: for, beſides that, out of eight pounds a year, 
he allowed his father and mother four, he had been 
obliged, in order to furniſh himſelf with muſical inſtru- 
ments, to apply to the generoſity of the aforeſaid Pe- 
ter, who, on urgent occations, uſed to advance the ſer- 
vants their wages: not before they were due, but be- 
fore they were payable; that is, perhaps, half a year 
after they were due, and this at the moderate premium 
of fifty per cent. or a little more; by which charitable 
methods, together with lending money to other people, 
and even to his own maſter and miſtreſs, the honeſt 


man had, from nothing, in a few years amaſſed the 


ſmall ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, or thereabouts. 
_ Joſeph having received his little remainder of wages, 


and having ſtript off his livery, was forced to borrow a 


frock and breeches of one of the ſervaggs, (for he was 
fo beloved in the family, that they would all have lent 
him any thing ;) and being told by Peter, that he muſt 
not ſtay a moment longer in the houſe than was neceſ- 
ſary to pack up his linen, which he eaſily did in a very 
narrow compaſs, he took a melancholy leave of his fel- 
low-ſervants, and ſet out at ſeven in the evening. 
He had proceeded the length of two or three ſtreets, 


| before he abſolutely determined with himſelf whether 


he ſhould leave. the town that night, or, procuring a 
lodging, wait till the morning. At laſt the moon 
ſhining very bright, helped him to come to a reſolution 
of beginning his journey immediately, to which like- 
wile he had ſome other inducements ; which the reader, 
without being a conjuror, cannot poſſibly gueſs, till we 
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have given him thoſe hints, which it may be now pro- 


per to open. | ts 
| C HA P. XI. . 
Of ſeveral new Matters not expected. 


IT is an obſervation ſometimes made, that to indicate 


our idea of a ſimple fellow, we ſay, He is eafily ta be 
ſeen through : nor do I believe it a more improper deno- | 
tation of a ſimple book. Inſtead of applying this to 
any particular performance, we chuſe rather to remark 
the contrary in this hiſtory, where the ſcene opens itfelf 
by [mall degrees; and he is a {agacious reader who can 


4 


ſee two chapters before him. 2 
For this reaſon, we have not hitherto hinted a matter 
which now ſeems neceſſary to be explained; ſince it may 
be wondered at, firft, that Joſeph made ſuch extraordi- 
nary haſte out of town, which hath been already ſhewn; 
and ſceondly, which will be now ſhewn, that, inſtead 
of proceeding to the habitation of his father and mo- 
ther, or to his beloved ſiſter Pamela, he choſe rather to 
ſet out full ſpeed to the Lady Booby's country teat, 
which he had left on his journey to London. | 
Be it known then, that in the ſame pariſh where this 


ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl whom Joſeph (though 


the beſt of ſons and brothers) longed more impatiently 
to ſee than his rents or his ſiſter. She was a poor girl 
who had formerly been bred up in Sir John's family 
whence, a little before the journey to London, the had 


been diſcarded by Mrs. Slipflop, on account of her extra- 


ordinary beauty; for I never could find any other reaſon. 
This young creature (who now lived with a farmer 
in the pariſh) had been always beloved by Joſeph, and 
returned his affection. She was two years only younger 
than our hero. They had been acquainted from their 
infancy, and had conceived a very early liking for each 
other, which had grown to ſuch a degree ot affect ion, 
that Mr. Adams had with much ado prevented them 
from marrying; and perſuaded them to wait, till a few 
years ſervice and thrift had a little improved their ex- 
perience, and enabled them to live comfortably together. 
They followed this good man's advice, as indeed his 
EE „ | word 
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40 THE ADVENTURES OF 
word was little leſs than a law in his parith : for as he 
had ſhewn his pariſhioners, by an uniform behaviour of 
thirty-five years duration, that he had their good en- 
tirely at heart; ſo they conſulted him on every occaſion, 
and very fldom aRed contrary to his opinion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender than was the 
parting between theſe two lovers. A thoutand fighs 


heaved the boſom of Joſeph; a thouſand tears diſtilled 


from the lovely eyes of Fanny, (tor that was her name; ) 
though her modeſty would only ſuffer her to admit his 
eager kiffes, her violent love made her more than paſ- 
five in his embraces; and the often pulled him to her 


breast with a ſoft preſſure, which, though perhaps it 


would not have fqueezed an inſect to death, cauſed more 
emotion in the heart of Joſeph, than the clolelt Corniſfi 
hug could have done. 


The reader may perhaps wonder that ſo fond a pair 


ihouldz during a twelvemonth's abſence, never converſe 
with one another; indeed, there was but one reaſon 
which did, or could, have prevented them; and this 
was, that poor Fanny could neither write nor read; nor 
could ſhe be prevailed upon to tranſmit the delicacies 
of her tender and chaſte paſſion by the hands of an 
amanuenſis. | 

They contented themſelves therefore with frequent 
enquiries after each other's health, with a mutual con- 


fidence in each other's fidelity, and the proſpect of 


their future happineſs. . 

Having explained theſe matters. to our wade; and, as 
far as potlible ſatisfied all his doubts, we return to ho- 
neſt Joſeph, whom we left ws {et out on his travels «4 
the light of the moon. 

Thote who have read any romance or poetry, ancient 


or modern, muſt have been informed, that love hath 


wings; by which they are not to underſtand; as ſome 
young ladies by miftake- have done, that a lover can 
fly: the writers by this ingenious allegory, intended to 
infinvate no more, than that lovers do not march like 
horle-guards; in ſhort, that they put the belt leg fore- 
Nes 3 which our luſty n who could walk with any 
185 man, 
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man, did ſo heartily on this occaſion, that within four 
hours he reached a famous houle of hoſpitality, well 


" MX known to the weſtern traveller. It preſents you a lion 


on a ſign poſt; and the maſter, who was chriftened Ti- 
motheus, is commonly called plain Tim. Some have 
conceived that he hath particularly choſen the lion for 
his ſign, as he doth in countenance greatly reſemble that 
magnanimous beaſt, though his ditpofition favours more 
of the ſweetneſs of the lamb. He is a perion well re- 
ceived among all ſorts of men, being qualified to render 


5 1 himſelf agreeable to any; as he is well verſed in hiſtory 


and politics, hath a ſmattering in law and divinity, 
cracks a good jeſt, and plays wonderfully well on the 


PFrench- horn. | 
A violent ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take ſhelter 
nin this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas had dined 
in his way to town. Joſeph had no ſooner ſeated him- 
= ſelf by the kitchen-fire, than Timotheus obſerving his 
2 livery, began to condole the loſs of his late maſter, 
who was he ſaid, his very particular and intimate ac- | 


bottle, aye, many a dozen in his time. 


quaintance, with whom he had cracked many Aa merry 
e then re- 


marked that all thoſe things were over now, all paſt, 

and juſt as if they had never been: and concluded with 
an excellent obſervation on the certainty of death, which 
his wife ſaid was indeed very true. A tellow now ar- 
EZ rived at the ſame inn with two horſes, one of which he 


was leading farther down into the country to meet his 
maſter; theſe he put into the ſtable, and came and 
took his place by Joſeph's ſide, who immediately knew 
him to be the ſervant of a neighbouring gentleman, who 
uſed to viſit at their houſe. TY, | 

2 This fellow was likewile forced in by the form; for 
he had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, 
and luckily on the ſame road which Joſeph himſelf in- 


=X tended to take. He therefore embraced this opportu- 
2X nity of complimenting his friend with his maſter's horſes 
(notwithſtanding he had received expreſs commands to 
| the contrary) which was readily accepted; ſo after _—_ 
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had drank a loving pot, and the ſtorm was over, they la 
ſet out together. Get n of p! 
011 8 HAF. Nen 
Containing many ſurpriſing Adventures aubich Foſeph An- ce 
dreaus met æuith on the Road, fearce credivle to thoje p 
who hade never travelled in a Stage Coach. = t] 
NTOTHING remarkable happened on the road, till MF © 
their arrival at the inn to which the horſes were or- | d 
dered; whither they came about two in the morning. 
The moon then ſhone very bright; and Joſeph making 1 


his friend a preſent of a pint of wine, and thanking him 
for the favour of his horſe, notwithſtanding all entrea- 
ties to the contrary, proceeded on his journey on foot. 
He had not gone above two miles, charmed with the 
hopes of thortly ſeeing his beloved Fanny, when he was 
met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and ordered to 
ſand and deliver. He readily gave them all the mo- 
ney he had, which was ſomewhat leſs than two pounds ; 
and told them he hoped they would be ſo generous as to 
return him a few ſhillings, to defray his charges on his 
way home. 7 ,- > 
One of the rufhans anſwered with an oath, Ves 
we'll give you ſomething preſently : but firſt ſtrip, and 
be d—mn'd to you'—* Strip, cry'd the other, or I'll. # 
blow your brains to the devil.* Joſeph, remembering 
that he had borrowed his coat and breeches of a friend, 
and that he ſhould be aſhamed of making any excuſe | 
for not returning them, replied, he hoped they would 
not inſiſt on his clothes, which were not worth much, 
but conſider the coldneſs of the night. © You are cold, 
are you, you raſcal!* ſays one of the robbers: «I'll 7 
warm you with a vengeance;* and damning his eyes, 
ſnapt a piſtol at his head: which he had no ſooner 
done, than the other levelled a blow at him with his 
ſtick, which Joſeph, who was expert at cudgel- playing, 
_ catching with his hand, returned the fayour fo ſucceſs- 
fuliy on his adverſary, that he laid him ſprawling at his 
feet; and at the ſame inſtant received a blow from be- 
hind, with the butt-end of a piſtol, from the other vil- 
| | my | lain, 
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lain, which felled him to the ground, and totally de- 
prived him of his ſenies. +1 | «4 

The thief who had been knocked down, had now re- 
covered himſelf ; and both together fell to-belabouring 
poor Joſeph with their-ſticks, till they were convinced 
they had put an end to his miſerable being; they then 


ſtript him entirely naked, threw him into a ditch, and 


departed with their booty. - E 
The poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a long time, 


juſt began to recover his ſenſes as a-ſtage-coach came 


by. The poſtillion, hearing a man's groans, ſtopt his 
horſes, and told the coachman, he was certain that 
there was a dead man lying in the ditch; for he heard 
him groan. Go on, ſirrah, ſays the coachman, © we 
are confounded late, and have no time to look after 
dead men.“ A lady, who heard what the poſtillion 
ſaid, and likewiſe heard the groan, called eagerly to 
the coachman to ſtop, and fee what was the matter. 
Upon which he bid the poſtillion alight, and look into 


the ditch. He did fo, and returned, That there was 


a man fitting upright as naked as ever he was born,'— 


0 J. -ſus, ' cried the lady, © a naked man! Dear coach- 


man, drive on and leave him.* Upon this the gentle- 


men got out of the coach; and Joleph begged them to 


have mercy upon him : for that he had been robbed and 
almoſt beaten to death. Robbed,” cries an old gen- 
tleman; „let us make all the haſte imaginable, or we 
ſhall be robbed too. A young man, who belonged 
to the law, anſwered, he wiſhed they had paſſed by 


without taking any not ice: but that now they might 
be proved to have been laſt in his company; it he ſhould 


die, they might be called to ſome account for his mur- 
der, He theretore thought it adviſeable, to ſave the poor 
creature's life, tor their own ſakes, it poſſible ; at leaſt, 
if he died, to prevent che jury's finding that they fled 
from it. He was there fore of opinion, to take the man 
into the coach, and carry him to the next inn, The 
lady inſiſted that he ſhould no: come into the coach. 
Thar if they litted him in, ſhe would herſelf alight : 


for ſhe had rather ſtay in (hat place to all eternity, 


than 
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than ride with a naked man. The coachman objected, 
That he could not ſuffer him to be taken in, unleſs 
ſomebody would pay a thilling for his carriage the tour 
miles, which the two gentlemen refuſed to do. But the 
lawyer, who was afraid of ſome miſchief happening to 
himſelf, if the wretch was left behind in that condition, 
faying no man could be too cautious in theſe matters, 


and that he remembered very extraordinary caſes in the 


books, threatened the coachman, and bid him deny tak- 
ing him up at his peril; for that it he died, he would 
be indicted for his murder; and if he lived, and brought 
an action againſt him, he would willingly take a brief 
in it. Theſe words had a ſenſible effect on the coach- 
man, who was well acquainted with the perſon that 
ſpoke them; and the old gentleman above-mentioned, 
thinking the naked man would afford him frequent o 

portunities of thewing his wit to the lady, offered to join 
with the company in giving a mug of beer for his fare ; 


till partly alarmed by the threats of the one, and partly | 


allared by the promiſes of the other, and being perhaps a 
little moved with compaſſion at the poor creature's con- 
dition, who ſtood bleeding and ſhivering with cold, he 


at length agreed ; and Joſeph was now advancing to the 


coach, where ſeeing the lady, who held the ſticks of her 


fan before her eyes, he ere refuſed, miſerable as 


he was, to enter, unleſs he was furniſhed with ſufficient 


covering, to prevent giving the leaſt offence to decency. 


So perfectly modeſt was this young man; ſuch mighty 
effe&s had the ſpotleſs example of the amiable Pamela, 


and the excellent ſermons of Mr. Adams wrought | 


upon him. 


Though there were ſeveral great coats about the coach, 


it was not eaſy to get over this difficulty which Joſeph 
had ſtarted. The two gentlemen complained they were 


cold, and could not ſpare a rag; the man of wit, ſaying 


with a laugh, that charity began at home ; and the coach- 
man, who had two great coats ſpread under him, refuſed 
to lend either, leſt they ſhould be made bloody; the 
lady's footman deſired to be excuſed for the ſame reaſon, 


which the lady herſelf, notwithſtanding her _— 
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of a naked man, approved: and it is more than proba- 
ble, poor Joſeph, who obſtinately adhered to his modeſt 
reſolution, muſt have periſhed, unleſs the poſtillion (a 
lad who hath been fince tranſported for robbing a hen- 
rooſt) had voluntarily ſtript off a great coat, his only 
garment, at the fame time ſwearing 1 great oath (for 
which he was rebuked by the paſſengers) that he would 
rather ride in his ſhirt all his life, than ſuffer a fellow- 
creature to lie in ſo miſerable a condition.” 

Joſeph having put on the great coat, was lifted 1 into the 
coach, which now proceeded on its journey. He declared 
himſelf almoſt dead with the cold, which gave the man 
of wit an occaſion to ak the lady, if the could not accom- 
modate him with a dram. She anſwered with ſome re- 
ſentment, ſhe wondered at his aſking her ſuch a queſ- 
tion; but aſſured him ſhe never taſted any ſuch thing. 

The lawyer was enquiring into the circumſtances of 
the robbery , when the coach ſtopt, and one of the rut- 
fians putting a piſtol in, demanded their money of the 
paſſengers, who readily gave it them: and the lady, 
in her tright, delivered up a little filver bottle, of about 
a half pint fize, which the rogue clapping to his mouth, 
and drinking her health, declared it held ſome of the 
beit Nantz he had ever taſted : this the lady afterwards 
aſſured the company was the miſtake of her maid ; for 
that the had badered her to fill the bottle with Hungary 
water. 

As ſoon as the Follows were departed, the lawyer, | 
who had, it ſeems, a cate of piſtols in the ſeat of the 
coach, informed the company, that if it had been day- 
light, and he could have come at his piſtols, he would 
not have ſubmitted to the robbery : he likewiſe ſet 
forth, that he had often met highwaymen when he tra- 
velled on horſeback, but none ever durſt attack him; 
concluding, that if he had not been more afraid for the 
lady than for himſelf, he thould not have now parted 
with his money ſo eaſily. 

Ass wit is generally obſerved to love to reſide in empty 

pockets, fo the gentleman, whoſe ingenuity we have 

above remarked, as ſoon as he had parted with his 
| money, 
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money, began to grow wonderfully facetious, He made 


frequent alluſions to Adam and Eve, and faid many ex- 
cellent things on figs and fig leaves; which perhaps gave 
more offence toJoleph than to any other in the company. 
The lawyer likewiſe made ſeveral very pretty jets, 
without departing from his profeſſion. He ſaid, if 
Joſeph and the lady were alone, he would be more ca- 
pable of making a conveyance to her, as his affairs were 
not fettered with any incumbrance; he'd warrant, he ſoon 
ſuffered a recovery by a writ of entry, which was the pro- 
E. way to create heirs in tail; that, for his own part, 
e would engage to make to firm a ſettlement in a coach, 


that there ſhould be no danger of an ejectment; with an 


inundation of the like gibberiſh, which he continued to 
vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one ſervant- 
maid only was up in readineſs to attend the coachman, 
and furniſh him with cold meat and adram. Joſeph defired 


to alight, and that he might have a bed prepared for him, 
which the maid readily promited to perform; and being 


a good natured wench, and not ſo ſqueamiſnh as the lady 
had been, ſhe clapped a large faggot on the fire, and fur- 


niſhing Joſeph with a great coat belonging to one of the 
hoſtlers, defired him to tit down and warm himielf, whilt 


ſhe made his bed. * The coachman, in the mean time, 
took an opportunity to call up a ſurgeon, who lived with- 
in a few doors: after which, he reminded his paſſengers 
how late they were, and after they had taken leave of 
Joteph, hurried them off as faſt as he could. | 

The wench foon got Joleph to bed, and promiſed to 
uſe her intereſt to borrow him a irt; but imagining, 


as the afterwards ſaid, by his being ſo bloody, that he 


mult be a dead man, ſhe ran with all ſpeed to haſten the 
furgeon, who was more than halt dreſt, apprehending 
that the coach had been overturned, and tome gentle- 
man or lady hurt. As ſoon as the wench had informed 
him at his window, that it was a poor foot paſſenger, 


who had been (tripped of all he had, and almoſt murder- 


ed, he chid her for diſturbing him ſo early, ſlipped off 
his cloaths again, and very quietly returned to bed and 
to ſleep. os 5 Aurora 
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Aurora now began to ſhew her blooming cheeks over 


the hills, whilſt ten millions of feathered ſongſters, in o- 


cund chorus, repeated odes' a thouſand times ſweeter 
than thoſe of our laureat, and ſung both the day and 
and the ſong, when the maſter of the inn, Mr. Tow 
woule, arole, and learning from his maid an account of 
the robbery, and the fituation of his poor naked gueſt, 
he ſhook his head, and cried, Good lack- -d and then 
ordered the girl to carry him one of his own ſhirts. 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe was juſt awake, and had ſtretched 
out her arms in vain to fold her departed huſband, 
when the maid entered the room. Who's there? 
Betty?* © Yes, Madam.* Where's your maſter ?* 
© He's without, Madam; he hath ſent me for a ſhirt 
to lend a poor naked man, who hath been robbed and 
murdered.* Touch one, if you dare, you flut,” ſaid | 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe : your maſter is a pretty fort of a 
man, to take in naked vagabonds, and clothe them 
with his own clothes. I ſhall have no ſuch doings. 
If you offer to touch any thing, I will throw the cham- 
ber pot at your head. Go, fend your maſter to me.” 
© Yes, Madam, anſwered Betty. As ſoon as he came 
in, ſhe thus began: What the devil do you mean by 
this, Mr. Tow-woule? am I to buy ſhirts to lend to a 
ſet of ſcabby raſcals?* My dear,” ſaid Mr. 'Tow- 
woule, this is a poor wretch.* „Ves, ſays the, © I 
know it is a poor wretch ; but what the devil have we. 
to do with poor wretches? The law makes us provide 
for too many already, We ſhall have thirty or forty 
poor wretches in red coats ſhortly.” My dear, 
cries Tow-woule, this man hath been robbed of all 
he had.“ Well then,” ſaid ſhe, * where's his money 
to pay his reckoning? Why doth not ſuch a fellow go 
to an ale-houſe? I ſhall ſend him packing as ſoon as I 


am up, I aſſure you.* My dear, ſaid he, common 


cbarity won't ſuffer you to do that.“ Common cha- 
rity, a f—t!* ſays ſhe; common charity teaches us to 
provide for ourſelves, and our families; and I and mine 
won't be ruined by your charity, I aſſure you.“ Well,“ 
lays. he, my dear, do as. you will when you are up: 

ere 5 5 you 
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you know I never contradict you.” No,,“ fays ſhe, 


© if the devil was to contradict me, I would make the 


houſe too hot to hold him.” 

With ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near half 

an hour, whilſt Betty provided a ſhirt from the hoſtler, 
who was one of her ſweethearts, and put it on poor Jo- 

ſeph. The ſurgeon had likewiſe at laſt viſited him, 

and waſhed and dreſſed his wounds, and was now come 


to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouſe, that his gueſt was in 


ſuch extreme danger of his life, that he ſcarce ſaw any 
hopes of his recovery. Here's a pretty kettle of fiſh,” 
cries Mrs. Tow-woulſe, you have brought upon us ! 
we are like to have a funeral at our own expence.” 

Tow-woule (who, notwithſtanding his charity, would 
have given his vote as freely as ever he did at an election, 
that any other houſe in the Kingdom 5 have quiet 


poſſeſſeſſion of his gueſt) an{wered, © My dear, I am 


not to blame: he was brought hither by the ſtage- 


coach; and Betty had put him to bed before I was ſtir- 


ring.“ I'll Betty her,* fays the. —At which, with 
half her garments on, the other half under her arm, 
ſhe ſallied out in queſt of the unfortunate Betty, whilſt 
Tow-wouſe and the ſurgeon went to pay a vilit to 


poor Joſeph, and enquire into the nn of this 


melancholy affair. , 
CHAP; IHE © 
What happened to Joſeph during his Sickneſs at the Inn, 
cih the curious Diſcourſe between him and Mr. Bar- 
nabas, the Parſon of the Pariſb. | 
S foon as Joſeph had communicated a particular 
hiſtory of the robbery, together with a ſhort ac- 
count of himſelf and his intended journey, he aſked the 
ſurgeon, if he apprehended him to. be in any danger : 
to which the ſurgeon very honeſtly anſwered he feared 
he was; for that his pulſe was very exalted and fever- 
iſh, and if his fever ſhould prove more than Hmptoma- 
tic, it would be impoſſible to ſave him. Joſeph, fetch- 
ing a deep figh, cried, © Poor Fanny! I . I could 
have lived to ſee thee? but God's will be done.. 
wg ſurgeon then adviſed him, if he had any worldly 
affairs 
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affairs to ſettle, that he would do it as hook as poſſible; 
for though he hoped he might recover, yet he thought 
himſelt obliged to acquaint him he was in great danger, 
and it the malign conco&tion of his humours ſhould 
cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fever, he might ſoon grow 
delirious, and incapable to make his will. Joſeph an- 
ſwered, that it was impoſſible for any creature in 
the univerſe to be in a poorer condition than himſelf; 
for ſince the robbery, he had not one thing of any kind 
whatever which he could call his own. I had, ſays he, 
a poor little piece of gold, which they took away, 
that would have been a comfort to me in all my afflic- 
tions ; but ſurely, Fanny, I want nothing to remind 
me of thee. I have thy dear image in my heart, and 
no villain can ever tear it thence,” 

Joſeph deſired paper and pens to write a letter, but 
they were refuſed him; and he was adviſed to uſe all 
his endeavours to compole himſelf. They then left 
him; and Mr. Tow-woule ſent to a clergyman to come 
and adminiſter his good offices to the foul of poor Jo- 
ſeph, ſince the ſurgeon deſpaired of making any ſuccels- 185 
tul applications to his body. 

Mr. Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) 
came as ſoon as ſent for; and having firſt drank a diſh of 
tea with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of punch 
with the landlord, he walked up to the room where 
Joſeph lay: but, finding him aſleep, returned to take 
the other ſneaker; which, when he had finiſhed, he 
again crept ſoftly up to the chamber-door, and, having 
opened it, heard the ſick man talking, to himſelf in the 
tollowing manner : | 

O moſt adorable — molt virtuous ſiſter! 
whoſe example could alone enable me to withſtand all the 
temptations of riches and beauty, and to preſerve my 
virtue pure and chaſte, for the arms of my dear Fanny, 
it it had pleaſed Heaven that I ſhouid have come unto 
them; what riches, or honours, or pleaſures can make 
us amends for the loſs of innocence? Doth not that 
alone afford us more conſolation than all worldly ac- 
quilitions ? What but innocence and virtue could give 
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. any comfort to ſuch a miſerable wretch as I am? Yet 2 
theſe can make me prefer this ſick and painful bed to \ 
all the pleaſures I ſhould have found in my lady's. 
Theſe can make me face death without fear; and 
though I love my Fanny more than ever man loved a | 
woman, theſe can teach me to reſign myſelf to the Di- 
vine Will without repining. O, thou delightful charm- 
ing creature! if heaven had indulged thee to my arms, 
the pooreſt, humbleſt ſtate would have been a paradiſe; 
I could have lived with thee in the loweſt cottage, with- 
out envying the palaces, the dainties, or the riches of 
any man breathing. But I muſt leave thee, leave 
thee for ever, my deareſt angel! I mutt think of ano- 
ther world ; and I heartily pray thou mayeſt meet com- 
fort in this. Barnabas thought he had heard enough; 
fo down ſtairs he went, and told Tow-wouſe he could 
do his gueſt no ſervice; for that he was very light- 
headed, and had uttered nothing but a rhapſody of non- 
ſenſe all the time he ſtayed in the room. Te 
This ſurgeon returned in the afternoon, and found 
his patient in a higher fever, as he ſaid, than when he 
left him, though not delirious: for, notwithſtanding 
Mr. Barnabas's opinion, he had not been once out of 
his ſenſes ſince his arrival at the inn. | = 
Mr. Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed on to make another viſit. As ſoon 
as he entered the room, he told Joſeph, he was come 
to pray by him, and to prepare him tor another world : 
in the firſt place, therefore, he hoped he had repented 
of all his fins. Joſeph anſwered, he hoped he had: 
but there was one thing which he knew not whether 
he ſhould call a fin: it it was, he feared he ſhould 
die in the commiſſion of it; and that was, the regret 
of parting with a young woman, whom he loved 
as tenderly as he did his heart-ſtrings. Barnabas 
bad him be aſſured, that any repining at the Di- 
vine Will was one of the greateſt fins he could com- 
mit, that he ought to forget all carnal affections 
whatever, and think of better things. Joſeph ſaid, 
that neither in this world nor in the next he could 
| | 1 | forget 
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forget his Fanny; and that the thought, however grie- 
vous, of parting from her for ever, was not half fo 
tormenting, as the fear of what ſhe would ſuffer when 
ſhe knew his misfortune. Barnabas ſaid, that ſuch 
fears argued a diffidence and deſpondence very crimi- 
nal; that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all human paſſions, 
and fix his heart above. Joſeph aniwered, that 
was what he defired to do, and ſhould be obliged to 
him, it he would enable him to accompliſh it.  Barna- 
bas replied, that muſt be done by grace. Joſeph be- 
ſought him to diſcover how he might attain it. Bar- 
nabas anſwered, © By prayer and faith.“ He then quet- 
tioned him concerning his forgiveneſs of the thieves. 
| Joſeph anſwered, he feared that was more than he 
could do: for nothing would give him more pleaſure 
than to hear they were taken. That, cries Bar na- 
bas, is for the ſake of juſtice.” * Ves, ſaid Joſeph; 
but it I was to meet them again, I am afraid I hould 
attack them, and kill them too, it I could.“ Doubt- 
leſs, anſwered Barnabas, it is lawful to kill a thief: 
but can you ſay, you forgive them as a chriſtian ought?” 
Joſeph deſired to know what that forgiveneſs was. 
< That is, anſwered Barnabas, to forgive them as 
—as—it is to forgive them as— in ſhort, it is to for- 
give them as a Chriſtian.* Joſeph replied, He forgave 
them as much as he could. Well, well,” faid Bar- 
nabas, that will do.“ He then demanded of him if 
he remembered any more ſins unrepented of; and if he 
did, he defired him to make haſte and repent of them 
as faſt as he could ; that they might repeat over a few 
prayers together. Joſeph anſwered, he could not 
recolle& any great crimes he had been guilty of, and 
that thoſe he had committed he was fincerely ſorry for. 
Barnabas faid that was enough, and then proceeded to 
prayer with all the expedition he was maſter of ; ſome 
company then waiting for him below in the parlour, 
where the ingredients for punch were all in readinels ; 
but no one would ſqueeze the oranges till he cane. 
Juoſeph complained he was dry, and deſired a little 
tea; which Barnabas reported ta Mrs. Tow-woule, 
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who anſwered, ſhe had juſt done drinking it, and 


could not be ſlopping all day;' but ordered Bctty to 


carry him up ſome ſmall beer. | 
Betty obeyed her miſtreſs's commands; but Joſeph, 


as ſoon as he had taſted it, ſaid, he feared it would 


increaſe his fever, and that he longed very much for 
tea. To which the good-natured Betty replied, he 
ſhould have tea, if there was any in the land. She 
accordingly went and bought him ſome herſelt, and at- 


tended him with it; where we will leave her and Jo- 


ſeph together for ſome time, and entertain the reader 
with other matters. 
C HA. XIV. | 
Being: very full of Adventures, which ſucceeded each 
 - other at-the Inn. 

IT was now the duſk of the evening, when a grave 

perſon rode into the inn, and committing his horſe 
to the hoſtler, went directly into the kitchen, and hav- 
ing called for a pipe of tobacco, took his place by the 
fire- ſide; where ſeveral other perſons were likewiſe af- 
ſembled. 

The diſcourſe ran altogether on the robbery which 
was committed the night before, and on the poor 
wWretch, who lay above in the dreadful condition in 
which we have already ſeen him. Mrs. Tow-woule 
faid, ſhe wondered what the devil Tom Whipwell meant 


by bringing tuch gueſts to her houſe, when there 
were ſo many ale-houſes on the road proper for their re- 


ception. But ſhe aſſured him, it he died, the pariſh 
ſhould be at the expence of the funeral. She added, 


nothing would ferve the fellow's turn but tea, the 
would aflure him. Betty, who was juſt returned from 


her charitable office, an{wered, ſhe believed he was a 
gentleman, for ſhe never ſaw a finer ikin in her life.“ 
© Pox on his ſxin!* replied Mrs. Tow-woule ; I ſup- 
poſe that is all we are like to have for the reckoning. 


I deſire no ſuch gentlemen ſhould ever call at the Dra- 


gon, which it ſeems was the ſign of the inn. 
The gentleman lately arrived diſcovered: a deal of 
emotion at the diſtreſs of this poor creature, whom he 
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| obſerved not to be fallen into the moſt compaſſionate 
hands. And indeed, if Mrs. Tow-wouſe had given 
no utterance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, Nature 
had taken ſuch pains in her countenance, that Ho- 
garth himſelf never gave more expreſſion to a picture. 

Her perſon was ſhort, thin, and crooked. Her fore- 
head projected in the middle, and thence deſcended in + 
declivity to the top of her noſe, which was ſharp and 
red, and would have hung over her lips, had not na- 
ture turned up the end of it. Her lips were two bits 
of ſkin, which, whenever ſhe ſpoke, ſhe drew together 
in a purſe, Her chin was peeked; and at 'the upper- 
end of that ſkin which compoſed her cheeks, ſtood two 
bones, that almoſt hid a pair of ſmall red eyes. Add 
to this, a voice moſt wonderfully adapted to the ſenti- 
ments it was to convey, being both loud and hoarie, 

It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the gentleman had 
conceived a greater diſlike for his landlady, or compaſſion 
for her unhappy gueſt. He enquired very earneftly of 

the ſurgcon, who was now come into the kitchen, whe- 
ther he had any hopes of his recovery? He begged him 
to ule all poſſible means towards it, telling him, it 
was the duty of men of all profeſſions, to apply their 
kill gratis for the relief of the poor and neceſſitous. 

The ſurgeon anſwered, he ſhould take proper care: 
but he defied all the ſurgeons in London to do him any 

ood.“ © Pray Sir,* faid the gentleman, what are 

is wounds ?*—* Why, do you know any thing of 
wounds?“ ſays the ſurgeon (winking upon Mrs, Tow- 
wouſe.) © Sir, I have a [mall ſmattering in ſurgery,” an- 
ſwered the gentlemen. © A ſmattering—Ho, ho, ho!“ 
ſaid the ſurgeon, * I believe it is a ſmattering indeed.” 

The company were all attentive, expecting to hear 
the doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, ex- 
poſe the gentleman. 805 | 
He began therefore with an air of triumph: I ſup- 
pole, Sir, you have travelled.” No really, Sir," ſaid 
the gentleman. © Ho! then you have practiſed in the 
| hoſpitals perhaps.'—* No, Sir.“ Hum! not that 
neither? Whence, Sir, then, if I may be fo bold to 
39805 , enquire, 
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enquire, have you got your knowledge in ſurgery ?? 


«© Sir,* anſwered the -gentieman, © I do not pretend to 


much; but the little I know, I have from books.” 
Books! cries the doctor, —© What, I ſuppoſe you 
have read Galen and Hippocrates !* No, Sir,” ſaid 
the gentleman. © How! you underſtand ſlurgery,“ an- 
ſwered the doctor, and not read Galen and Hippo- 
crates!* Sir, cries the other, © I believe there are 
many ſurgeons who have never read thoſe authors.* * L 


believe ſo too, ſays the doctor, more ſhame for them; 


but thanks to my education, I have them by heart, and 
very ſeldom go without them both in my pocket.” 
© They are pretty large books, ſaid the gentleman. 
Aye, ſaid the doctor, © I believe I know how large 
they are better than you.“ (At which he fell a wink- 
ing, and the whole company burſt into a laugh.) 
The doctor purſuing his triumph, aſked the gentle- 
man, it he did not underftand phyſic as well as ſur— 
gery? Rather better, anſwered the gentleman. 
* Ave, like enough, crics the doctor, with a wink. 


Why, I know a little of phyſic too.“ © I with I knew 


half ſo much,” ſaid Tow-wouſe, © I'd never wear an 


apron again.“ Why, I believe, landlord,” cries the 


doctor, there are few men, though I ſay it, within 


twelve miles of this place that handle a fever better, — 


Vemente accurite morbo: that is my method—I ſuppoſe, 


brother, you underſtand Latin?” A little, ſays the 


gentleman. * Aye, and Greek now, - I'll warant you: 
Ton dapomibominos polujloſboio Thalaſſes. But I have al- 
moſt forgot theſe things; I could have repeated Homer 
by heart once. — Itags! the gentleman has caught a 
traitor, ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe; at which they all fell 
a laughing. | 1 | | 

The gentleman, who had not the leaſt affetion for 
joking, very contentedly ſuffered the doctor to enjo 
his victory; which he did with no ſmall ſatisfaction: 
and having ſufficiently ſounded his depth, told him, he 
was thoroughly convinced of his great learning and 
abilities; and that he would be obliged to him, if he 
would let him know his opinion of his e caſe 
i. a. 1 1 N Above 
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above ſtairs. Sir, ſays the doctor, © his caſe is that 
of a dead man — The contuſion on has head his perfo- 
rated the internal membrane of the occiput, and divelli- 
cated that radical ſmall minute inviſible nerve, which 
coberes to the pericranium; and this was attended with 
a fever at firſt ſymptomatic, then pneumatic; and he is at 
length grown deliruus; or delirious, as the vulgar ex- 
preis it.” 
He was proceeding in this learned manner, when a 
mighty noile interrupted him. Some young fellows in 
the "neighbourhood had taken one of the thieves, and 
were bringing him into the inn. Betty ran up ſtairs 
with this news to Joſeph; who begged they might 
ſearch for a little piece of broken gold, which had a 
ribband tied to it, and which he could [wear to amongſt 
all the hoards of the richeſt men in the univerſe. 

Not withſtanding the fellow's perſiſting in his inno- 
cence, the mob were very buly m fearching him, and 
preſcntly among other things pulled out the piece of 
gold juſt mentioned; which Betty no ſooner ſaw, than 
ſhe laid violent hands on it, and conveyed it up to Jo- 
ſeph, who received it with raptures of joy, and hugg- 
ing it in his boſom, declared he could now die con- 
tented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, came in ſome 


bother fellows, with a bundle which they had found in 


a ditch, and which was indeed the cioaths which had 
been (tripped off from Joſeph, and the other things they 5 
had taken from him. 

The gentleman no ſooner ſaw the coat than he de- 
clared he knew the livery; and if it had been taken 
from the poor creature above ſtairs, deſired he might 
iee him; for that he was very well acquainted with the 
family to whom that livery belonged. | | 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty: but 
what, reader, was the ſurprize on both ſides, when he 
ſaw Joſeph was the perſon in bed, and when Joſeph 
diſcovered the face of his good friend Mr. Abraham 
Adams! 

It would be impertinent to infer a diſcourſe which 
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known to the reader: for as ſoon as the curate had ſa- 


particulars which had produced this unfortunate acci- 
To return therefore to the kitchen, where a great 
variety of company were now aſſembled from all the 


tenance of a thief! 

Mr. Tow-wouſe began to rub his hands with plea- 
ſure at ſeeing fo large an aſſembly; who would, he 
hoped, very ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, in 
order to diſcourſe over the robbery, and drink a health 


for tune it was commonly to ſee things a little perverſely, 
began to rail at thoſe who brought the fellow into 
her houſe; telling her huſband, they were very likely 


and thieves. | 


find nothing about the captive likely to prove any evi- 
dence; for as to the clothes, though the mob were very 
well ſatisfied with that proof, yet, as the ſurgeon ob- 
ſerved, they could not convict him, becauſe they were 
not found in his cuſtody; to which Barnabas agreed, 


to the Lord of the Manor. POR > 
How, ſays the ſurgeon, © do you ſay theſe things 
belong to the Lord of the Manor ?* I do,” cried Bar- 
nabas. Then I deny it, ſays the ſurgeon. * What 
can the Lord of the Manor have to 40 in the caſe? 
Will any one attempt to perſuade me, that what a man 


man had his right, whatever is found belongs to the 
king of London.“ That may be true, ſays Barna- 
bas, in ſome ſenſe: for the law makes a difference be- 


chiefly turned on the relation of matters already well 


tisfied Joſeph concerning the perfect health of his 
Fanny, he was on his fide very mquiſitive into all the 


rooms of the houſe, as well as the neighbourhood ; ſo 
much delight do men take in contemplating the coun- | 


to all honeſt men. But Mrs. Tow-woule, whoſe miſ- 


to thrive who kept a houſe of entertainment tor beggars 


The mob had row finiſhed their ſearch; and could 


and added, that theſe were bona wawviata, and belonged 


finds is not his own?* © I have heard (ſays an old fel. 
lo in the corner) Juſtice Wiſe-one ſay, that if every 


tween things ſtolen and things found: for a thing may 
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be tolen chat never is found; and a thing may be 
found that never was ſtolen. Now goods that are both 
ſtolen and found are avawviata; and they belong to the 
Lord of the Manor.” So the Lord of the Manor 
is the receiver of ſtolen goods,” (ſays the doctor z) at 
which there was an univerſal laugh, being firſt DEgLE 
by himſelf, f 
While the priſoner, by perſiſting in his innocence, 
had almoſt (as there was no evidence againſt him) 
brought over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow-wouſe, and 
ſeveral others, to his ide, Betty informed them, that they 
had overlooked a little piece of gold, which ſhe carried 
up to the man in bed; and which he offered to ſwear to 
amongſt a million, aye, amongſt ten thoufand. This 
immediately turned the ſcale againſt the priſoner; and 
every one now concluded him guilty. It was reſolved, 
therefore, to keep him ſecured that night, and early in 
the morning to carry him before a juſtice. 
CHA FAY & . | 
She wing hozv Mrs. Tow-wwouſe xvas a little mollified ; 
and how officious Mr. Barnabas and the Surgeon Were 
to proſecute the Thief: avith a Diſſertation, accounting 
for their Zeal, and that of many.ether Per ons not men- 
tioned ju this Hiſtory. 
BE TT told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man in 
bed was a greater man than they took him for 
for, beſides the extreme whiteneſs of his ſkin, and W 
ſoftnels of his hands, ſhe obſerved a very great famili- 
pity between the gentleman and him; and added, ſhe 
was certain they were intimate acquaintance, if not re- 
lations, : 
This ſomewhat abated the ſeverity of Mrs. Then | 
wouſe's countenance. She ſaid, God forbid the ſhould 
not diſcharge the duty of a Obes, ſince the poor 
gentleman was brought to her houſe. She had a na- 
2 tural antipathy to vagabonds : but could pity the mis- 
fortunes of a Chriſtian as ſoon as another. Tow-wouſe 
ſaid, © If the traveller beg gentleman, though he hath 
no money about him now yo all moſt likely be paid 


hereafter; ſo you may begin to ſcore whenever * 
will.“ 


— which he was making to London, namely, to * 
lit 


yas 
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will.“ Mrs. Tow-woule anſwered, - Hold your ſim- 


ple tongue, and don't inſtruct me in my buſineſs. I 


am ſure I am ſorry for the gentleman's misfortune with 
all my heart; and I hope the villain who hath uſed 


him ſo barbarouſly will be hanged. Betty, go, ſee 


what he wants. God forbid he ſhould want any thing 


in my houſe.” 


Barnabas and the ſurgeon went up to Joſeph, to ſa- 


tisfy themſelves concerning the piece of gold. Joſeph 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to ſhew it them; 


but could by no intreaties be brought to deliver it out 
of his own poſſeſſion. He however atteſted this to be 
the ſame which had been taken from him: and Betty 
was ready to ſwear to the finding it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was how to pro- 
duce this gold before the juſtice : for as to carrying 
Joſeph himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible; nor was there any 
great likelihood of obtaining it from him; for he had 
faſtened it with a ribband to his arm, and ſolemnly 
vowed, that nothing but irreſiſtible force ſhould ever ſe- 


parate them; in which reſolution, Mr. Adams, clench- 
ing a fiſt rather Jeſs than the knuckle of an ox, declared 


he would ſupport him. | „ 
A diſpute aroſe on this occaſion concerning evi- 
dence, not very neceſſary to. be be related here; after 


which the ſurgeon dreſſed Mr. Joſeph's head, ſtill per- 
_ fiſting in the imminent danger in which his patient lay; 


but concluding with a very important look, that he 


began to have ſome hopes; that he ſhould ſend him a 


fanative ſoporiferous draught, and would ſee him in the 
morning.* After which Barnabas and he departed, 
and left Mr. Joſeph and Mr. Adams together. 

Adams informed Joſeph of os a of this jour- 


three volumes of ſermons; being encourage 


he ſaid, by an an advertiſement lately ſet forth by a ſo- 

ciety of bookſellers, who propoled to purchaſe any co- 

pies offered to them, at a price to be ſettled by two 

perſons : but though he imagined he ſhould get a confi- 

derable ſum of money on this occaſion, which his _ 
| mily 
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mily were in urgent need of, he proteſted he would not 


leave Joſeph in his preſent condition. Finally, he 


told him, he had nine ſhillings and three-pence half- 
penny in his pocket, which he was welcome to uſe as 
he pleaſed. | Y 

The goodneſs of Parſon Adams brought tears into 
Joſeph's eyes: he declared, he had now a ſecond rea- 
ſon to deſire life, that he might ſhew his gratitude to 


| ſuch a friend. Adams bade him be chearful ; for 


that he plainly ſaw the ſurgeon, beſides his ignorance, 
deſired to make a merit of curing him, though the 
wounds in his head, he perceived, were by no means 


dangerous; that he was convinced he had no fever, and 


doubted not but he would be able to travel in a day or 
» 


Tha wonls infoled--a ſpirit into“ Joseph z be aids -- 


he found himſelf very fore from the bruiſes, but had 
no reaſon to think any of his bones injured, or that he 


had received any harm in his inſide; unleſs that he | 


felt ſomething very odd in his ſtomach: but he knew 


not whether that might not ariſe from not having eaten 


one morſel for above twenty-four hours. Being then 


aſked if he had any inclination to eat, he anſwered in 


the affirmative. Then Parſon Adams defired him to 


name what he had the greateſt fancy for: whether a 
poached egg or chicken broth. He anſwered, he 
could eat both very well; but that he ſeemed to have 


the greateſt appetite for a piece of boiled beet and cab- 
bage.* | 


Adams was pleaſed with ſo perfect a confirmation 


that he had not the leaſt fever; but adviſed him to a 


lighter diet, for that evening. He accordingly eat ei- 


ther a rabbit or a fowl, I never could with any toler- 
able certainty diſcover which: after this he was, by. 
Mrs. Tow. wouſe's order, conveyed into a better bed, 
and equipped with one of her huſband's ſhirts. 


In the morning early, Barnabas and the ſurgeon. 


came to the inn, in order to ſee the thief conveyed be- 

fore the juſtice. They had conſumed the whole night 

in debating what meaſures they ſhould take to * 
| | | 1 
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60 THE ADVENTURES OF 5 
the piece of gold in evidence againſt him; for they 
were both extremely zealous in the buſineſs, though 
neither of them were in the leaſt intereſted in the proſe- 
cution; neither of them had ever received any private 
injury from the fellow, nor had either of them ever been 
ſuſpected of loving the public well enough, to give 
them a ſermon or a doſe of phyſic for nothing. 

To help our reader, therefore, as much as poſſible 
to account for this zeal, we muſt inform him, that, as 
this pariſh was ſo unfortunate as to have no lawyer in 
it, there had been a conſtant contention between the 
two doctors, ſpiritual and phyſical, concerning their 
abilities in a ſcience, in which, as neither of them pro- 
feſſed it, they had equal pretenſions to diſpute each 
other's opinions. Thele diſputes were carried on with 


vm contempt on both ſides, and had almoſt divided 


e pariſh ; Mr. Tow-wouſe, and one half of the neigh- 
bourhood, inclining to the ſurgeon, and Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe, with the other half, to the parſon. The ſur- 
geon drew his knowledge from thoſe ineftimable foun- 
tains, called the Attorney's Pocket Companion, and Mr. 


Jacob's Law Tables: Barnabas truſted entirely to 


Wood's Injiitites. It happened on this occaſion, as was 
pretty frequently the caſe, that theſe two learned men 
differed about the ſufficiency of evidence: the doctor 
being of opinion, that the maid's oath would convict 


the priſoner without producing the gold; the parſon, & 


contra, totis viribus. To dilplay their parts, therefore, 
before the juſtice and the pariſh, was the ſole motive, 
which we can diſcover, to this zeal, which both of 
them pretended to have for public juſtice. | 

O vanity! how little is thy force acknowledged, or 


thy operations diſcerned! How wantonly doſt thou de- 
ceive mankind under different diſguiſes! Sometimes 


thou doſt wear the face of pity, ſometimes of generoſity : 


nay, thou haſt the aſſurance even to put on thoſe glori- 


ous ornaments which belong only to heroic virtue. 
Thou odious, deformed monſter! whom prieſts have 
railed at, philoſophers deſpited, and poets ridiculed. 
Is there a wretch ſo abandoned as to own thee for an 
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acquaintance in public? Vet, how few will refuſe to 
enjoy thee in private? Nay, thou art the purſuit of 
molt men through their lives. The greateſt villainies 
are daily practiſed to pleaſe thee; nor is the meaneſt 
thief below, or the greateſt hero above, thy notice. 
Thy embraces are often the ſole aim and ſole reward of 
the private robbery, and the plundered province. It is 
to pamper up thee, thou harlot, that we attempt to with- 
draw from others what we do not want, or to with-hold 
from them what they do. All our paſſions are thy 
flaves. ' Avarice itſelf is often no more than thy hand- 
maid, and even Luſt thy Pimp. The bully Fear, like 
a coward, flies beiore thee ; and Joy and Grief hide their 
| heads-in thy preſence. 

I know. thou wilt think, that whilſt I abuſe thite, I 

court thee z and that thy love hath inſpired me to write 
this ſarcaſtical panegyric on thee ; but thou art deceived ; 
I value thee not a farthing ; nor will it give me any pain, 
if thou ſhouldeſt prevail on the reader to cenſure this di- 
greſſion as arrant nonſenſe: for know, to thy confuſion, 
that I have introduced thee for no other purpoſe than to 
lengthen out a thort chapter; and lo I return to my 
hiſtory. | 

CHAP. XVI. a 
| The eſcape of the Thief. Mr. Adams's Diſappointment. 

The arrival of Tavo very extraordinary. Perſonages, 

and the Introduction of Parſon Adams to Parſon Bar- 

nabas. 

ARNABAS and the ſurgeon being returned, as we 

have faid, to the inn, in order to convey the thief be- 
fore the jultice, were greatly concerned to find a fmall 
accident had happened, which ſomewhat diſconcerted 
them; and this was no other than the thief's eſcape, who 
had modeſtly withdrawn himſelf by night, declining all 
oltentation, and not chuſing, in imitation. of ſome great 
= to diltinguiſh himſelf at the expence of being point- 

at, 
When the company had retired the evening before, 
the thief was detained in a room where the conſtable, 
and one of the young tellows who took him, were mow 
24 N 19 3 F | e 
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ed as his guard. About the ſecond watch, a genera 
complaint of drowth was made both by the priſoner and 


his keepers. Among whom it was at laſt agreed, that 


the conſtable ſhould remain on duty, and the young fel- 


low call up the tapliter; in which diſpoſition the latter 
_ apprehended not the leaſt danger, as the conſtable was 


well armed, and could beiides cally ſummon him back 
to his aſſiſtance, ii the priſoner made the leaſt attempt 
to gain his liberty, | 8 
The young fellow had not long left the room, before 
it came into the conſtable's head, that the priſoner might 
leap on him by ſurpriſe, and thereby preventing him of 
the uſe of his weapons, eſpecially the long ſtaff, in which 
he chiefly confided, might reduce the ſuccels of a ſtrug- 
gle to an equal chance. He wiſely, therefore, to pre- 
vent this inconvenience, ſlipt out of the room himſelf, 
and locked the door, waiting without with his ſtaff in 
i . hand, ready lifted to fell the unhappy priſoner, if by 
ill fortune he ſhould attempt to break out. 


But-human life, as hath been diſcovered by ſome great 


man or other, (for I wonld by no means be underſtood 
to affect the honour of making any ſuch diſcovery,) very 
much reſembles a game of Cheſs: for as in the latter, 


whilſt a gameſter is too attentive to ſecure himſelf very 


ſtrongly on one ſide the board, he is apt to leave an un- 
guarded opening on the other; fo doth it often happen 
in life; and ſo did it happen on this occaſion: for whiltt 


the cautious conſtable, with ſuch wonderful ſagacity, 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of the door, he moſt unhappily for- 
got the window, 


' © The thief, who played on the other fide, no ſooner 


perceived this opening, than he began to move that way; 
and finding the paſſage eaſy, he took with him the 
young fellow's hat, and without any ceremony ſtepped 
into the ſtreet, and made the beſt of his way. 


The young fellow returning with a double mug of 


ſtrong beer, was a little ſurpriſed to find the conſtable 
at the door; but much more fo, when, the door being 


opened, he perceived the priſoner had made his eſcape, | 
and which way, —He threw down the beer, and, with- 


out 


» 
* 
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out uttering any thing to the conſtable, except a hearty 
curie or two, he nimbly leapt out at the window, and 


went again in purſuit of his prey; being very unwilling . 


to loſe the reward which he had aſſured himſelt of. 
The conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſuſpicion 
on this account. It hath been laid, that not being con- 


_ cerned in taking the thief, he could not have been enti- 


tled to any part of the reward, if he had been convicted; 


that the thiet had ſeveral guineas in his pocket; that it 


was very unlikely he ſhould have been guilty of ſuch an 
overſight; that his pretence for leaving the room was 
abſurd; that it was his conſtaut maxim, that a wiſe man 
never refuſed money on any conditions; that at every 
election he always had ſold his vote to both parties, &c. 
But notwithſtanding theſe and many other ſuch alle- 
gations, I am ſufficiently convinced of his innocence 
having been poſitively aſſured of it, by thoſe who re- 

ceived their information from his own mouth; which, 


inthe opinion of ſome moderns, is the beſt and indeed 


only evidence. 


All the family were now up, and with many others 


aſſembled in the kitchen, where Mr. Tow-woulſe was 
in ſome tribulatien; the ſurgeon having declared, that 


by law, he was liable to be indicted for the thief's eſcape, 


as it was out. of his houſe. He was a little comforted, 


however, by Mr. Barnabas's opinion, that as the eſcape 


was by night, the indictment would not lie. 

Mrs. Tow-woule delivered herſelf in the following 
words. Sure never was ſuch a fool as my huſhand! 
Would any other perſon living have left a man in the 
cuſtody of ſuch a drunken, drowly blockhead as Tom 
Suck bribe ?* (which was the conſtable's name); * and if 
he could be indicted without any harm to his wife and 
children, I ſhould be glad of it.“ [| Then the bell rung 
in Joſeph's room:] Why, Betty, John, Chamberlain, 
where the devil are you all? Have you no ears, or no 
conſcience, not to attend the ſick better ?—See what the 
gentleman wants. Why don't you go yourſelf, Mr. 
Tow-woule ? but any one may die for you; you have 
no more feeling than a deal board, If a man lived a 

ne | F 2 | fortnight. 
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fortnight in your houſe without {pending a penny, you 
would never put him in mind of it. See whether he 
drinks tea or coffee for breaktaſt.* Ves, my dear,” 


cried Tow-wouſe. She then aſked the doctor and Mr. 


Barnabas, what morning's draught they choſe? who an- 


{wered, they had a pot of cyder-and at the fire; which 


we will leave them merry over, and return to Joſeph. 

- He had role pretty early this morning: but tho' his 
wounds were far from threatening any danger, he was 
fo ſore with the bruiles, that it was impoſſible for him 
to think of undertaking a journey yet: Mr. Adams 
therefore, whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed with the 


expences of ſupper and breaktaſt, and which could not 


ſurvive that day's ſcoring, began to conſider how it 
was poſſible to recruit it. At laſt he cried, he had 
luckily hit on a ſure method, and though it would oblige 
him to return himſelf home, together with Joſeph, it 
mattered not much. He then ſent for Tow-wouſe, 
and taking him into another room, told him, he want- 
ed to borrow three guineas, for which he would put 
ample ſecurity into his hands. Tow-wouſe, who ex- 
pected a watch, or ring, or ſomething of double the va- 
lue, anſwered, he believed he could furniſh him. 
Upon which Adams pointing to his ſaddle- bag told him, 
with a face and voice full of ſolemnity, that there 
were in that bag no leſs than nine volumes of manu- 


ſcript ſermons, as well worth a hundred pounds as a 


ſhilling was worth twelve-pence, and that he would de- 
poſit one of the volumes in his hands by way of pledge; 
not doubting but that he would have the honeſty to re- 
turn it on his payment of the money: for otherwiſe he 
muſt be a very great loſer, ſeeing that every volume 
would at leaſt bring him ten pounds, as he had been in- 


formed by a neighbouring clergyman in the country: 
for, ſaid he, as to my own part having never dealt in 


printing I do not pretend to aſcertain the exact value of 
ſuch things.” tac! Bhs | | 
Tow-wouſe, who was, a little ſurpriſed at the pawn, 
ſaid (and not without ſome truth) that he was no 
judge of the price of ſuch kind of goods: and as for 
inne 4 i money 
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money he really was very ſhort. Adams anſwered, 
Certainly he would not ſcruple to lend him three gui- 
neas, on what was undoubtedly worth at leaſt ten, 
The landlord replied, he did. not believe he had fo 
much money in the houſe, and beſides, he was to make 
up a ſum. He was very confident the books were of 


much higher value, and heartily ſorry it did not ſuit 


him. He then cried out, Coming, Sir] though nobody 


called; and ran down ftairs without any fear of break- 


ing his neck. | 


pointment, nor knew he what farther ſtratagem to try, 
He immediately applied to his pipe, his conſtant friend 


and comfort in his afflictions; and leaning over the 


rails, he devoted himſelf to meditation, aſſiſted by the 
inſpiring fumes of tobacco. . 

He had on a night-cap drawn over his wig, and a 
ſhort great coat, which half covered his caſſock; a dreſs 
which, added to ſomething comical enough in his coun- 
tenance, compoſed a figure likely to attract the eyes of 
thoſe who were not over-given to obtervation. _ 

Whilſt he was ſmoaking his pipe. in this poſture, a 
coach and fix, with a numerous attendance, drove into 
the inn. There alighted from the coach a young tellow 
and a brace of pointers; after which another young 


tellow leapt from the box, and ſhook the former by the 


hand; and both, together with the dogs, were inſtantly 
conducted by Mr. Tow. woule into an apartment, whi- 
ther as. they paſſed, they entertained themſelves with 
the following ſhort facetious dialogue. 


© You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jackl“ 


s he from the coach, © you had almoſt overturned us 
juſt now.“ Pox take you, {ays the coachman, if I 


had broke your neck, it would have been ſaving ſome- 


body elſe the trouble: but I ſhould have been forry for 
the pointers.” © Why you fon of a h — anfwered the 
other, if nobody could ſhoot better than you, the poin- 
ters would be of no ute. D- n me, ſays the coach- 
man, © I will ſhoot with you five guineas a ſhot.* © You 


be hanged,” ſays the * for five guineas you ſhall 


3 ſhoot 


Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this diſap- 
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ſhoot at my a—e.? Done, ſays the coachman ;''* I'll 
pper you better than ever you was peppered by Jenny 
ouncer,* Pepper your grandmother,” ſays' the other: 
© here's Tow-woule will let you ſhoot at him for a 
ſhilling a time.“ I know his honour better, cries 
Tow-woule;z © I never ſaw a ſurer ſhot at a partridge. 
Every man miſſes now and then; but it I could ſhoot 
half as well as his honour, I would deſire no better live- 
lihood than I could get by my gun.“ Pox on you,” 
ſaid the coachman, you demoliſh more game now, than 
7 15 head's worth. There a bitch for you Tow-wouſe, 
y G— ſhe never b/znked* a bird in her life.“ © I have 
a puppy, not a year old, ſhall hunt with her for a hun- 
dred, cries the other gentleman. © Done,” ſays the 
coachman ; but you will be pox'd before you make the 
bett. © It you have a mind for a bett, cries the coach- 
man, Iwill match my ſpotted dog with your white 
bitch for a hundred, play or pay.“ Done, ſays the 
other; and I'll run Baldface againſt Slouch with you 
for another. No, cries he from the box, but I'll 
venture Miſs Jenny againſt Baldface or Hannibal either.? 
Go to the devil, cries he from the coach, © I will 
make every bet your own way, to be ſure! I will match 
Hannibal with Slouch for a thouſand, if you dare, and 
I ſay dane firſt.” | | 
They were now arrived, and the reader will be very 
contented to leave them, and repair to the kitchen, 
where Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſeman were 
ſmoaking their pipes over ſome cyder-and, and where 
the ſervants, who attended the two noble gentlemen we 
have juſt ſeen alight, were now arrived. | 
Tom, cries one of the footmen, © there's parſon 
Adams ſmoaking his pipe in the gallery.“ Yes,” ſays 
Tom, I pulled off my hat to him, and the parſon 
ſpoke to me. | oed 
' Is the gentleman a clergyman then ?* ſays Barna- 
bas, (for his caſſock had been tied up when firſt he ar- 
rived.) Ves, Sir, anſwered the footman, and one 
To blinb is a term uſed to ſignify a dog's paſſing by a bird 
without pointing at it, | there” 
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there be but few like.“ Aye,” laid Barnabas, if I 
had known it ſooner, I ſhould have defred his com- 
pany; I would always ſhew a proper feipect for the 
cloth; but what ſay you, doctor, ſhall we adjourn into 
a room, and invite him to take part of a bowl of punch? 
This propoſal was immediately agreed to and exe- 
cuted; and pariſon Adams accepting the invitation, 
much civility paſted between the two clergymen, who 
both declared the great honour they had tor the cloth. 
They had not been long together before they entered 
into a diſcourſe on ſmall tithes, which continued a full 
bour, without the doctor or exciſeman's having one op- 
portunity to offer a word. 1 r 3 
It was then propoſed to begin a general converſation, 
and the excileman opened on foreign affairs; but a word 
unluckily dropping from one of them, introduced a diſ- 
ſertation on the hardſhips ſuffered by the inferior clergy; 
which, after a long duration, concluded with bringing 
the nine volumes of ſermons on the carpet. | 
Barnabas greatly diſcouraged poor Adams : he faid, 
the age was ſo wicked, that nobody read ſermons. 
Would you think it, Mr. Adams, (ſaid he,) I once 
intended to print a volume of ſermons myſelf, and they 
had the approbation of two or three biſhops: but what 
do you think a bookſeller offered me?“ © Twelve gui- 
neas, perhaps, cried Adams. Not twelve pence, I 
aſſure you, anſwered Barnabas: * nay, the dog refuſed 
me a concordance in exchange At laſt I offered to give 
him the printing them, for the ſake of dedicating them 
to that very gentleman who juſt now drove his own 
coach into the inn; and I aſſure you he had the impu- 
dence to refuſe my offer; by which means I loſt a good 
living, that was afterwards given away in exchangefor 
a pointer, to one who—but I will not fay any thing 
againſt the cloth. So you may guels, Mr. Adams, 
what you are to expect: for if ſermons would have gone 
down, I believe—l will not be vain; but to be conciſe 
with you, three biſhops ſaid, they were the beſt that 
ever were writ: but indeed, there are a pretty moderate 
number printed already, and not all ſold yet.— = 
er 8 ir, 
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fir,* ſaid Adams, to what do you think the number | 


may amount? Sir, an{wered Barnabas, *a book ſel- 
ler told me he believed five thouſand volumes at leaft." 
Five thouſand !* quoth the ſurgeon, what can they 
de writ upon? I remember, when I was a boy, I uſed 
to read one Tillotion's ſermons; and I am ture, if a 
man practiſed half ſo much as is in one of theſe ſermons; 
he will go to heaven ?* Doctor, cried Barnabas, you 
have a prophane way of talking, for which I mult re- 
| Prove you. A man can never have his duty too fre- 
quently inculcated into him. And as for Tillotſon, to 
be ſure he was a good writer, and ſaid things very well: 
but compariſons are odious ; another man may write as 
well as he.—I believe there are ſome of my ſermons, — 
and then he applied the candle to his pipe.—* And I be- 
heve there are ſome of my diſcourſes, cries Adams, 
< which the biſhops would not think totally unworthy 
of being printed; and I have been informed, I might 
procure a very large ſum (indeed an immenie one) on 


them. I doubt that,“ aniwered Barnabas. ©How- 
ever, if you deſire to make ſome money of them, per- 


haps you may ſel] them by advertitng the Manuſcript 
Sermons of a Clergyman lately deceaſed, all warranted 
originals, aud never printed. And now think of it, JI 
ſhould be obliged to you, if there be ever a funeral one 
among them, to lend it me: for I am this very day to 
preach a funeral ſermon; for which I have not penned 


a line, though I am to have a double price. Adams an- 
ſwered, he had but one, which he feared would not 


ſerve his purpoſe, being ſacred to the memory of a ma- 
giſtrate, who had exerted himſelf very ſingularly in the 
preſervation of the morality of his neighbours, inſo- 
much that he had neither ale-houſe nor lewd women in 
the pariſh where he lived. —* No,” replied Barnabas, 


© that will not do quite ſo well; for the deceaſed upon 


whoſe virtues I am to harangue, was a little too much 


addicted to liquor, and publicly kept a miſtreſs.---I 


believe I muſt take a common ſermon, and truſt to my 

memory to introduce ſomething handſome on him.---- 

To your invention, rather, ſaid the doctor; © your 
We memory 
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wemory will be apter to put you out: for no man liy- 
ing remembers any thing good of bim.“ 

With ſuch kind of e diſcourſe they emptied 


the bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, and ſeparated. 
Adams and the doctor went up to Joſeph; parion Bar- 


nabas devarted to celebrate the aforeſaid deceaied; and 


the exciſeman deſcended into the cellar to gauge the 
veſſels. 

Joſeph was now ready to ſit down to a loin of mut- 
ton, and waited for Mr. Adams, when he and the doc- 
tor came in. The doctor having felt his pulſe, and ex- 


amined his wounds, declared him much better, which 


he imputed to that ſanaticve ſoporiferous draught, a me- 
dicine, © whole virtues,” he ſaid, were never to be 
ſufficiently extolled. And great indeed they muſt be, 
if Joſeph was ſo much indebted to them as the doctor 
imagined; ſince nothing more than thoſe efffuvia, which 
eſcaped the cork, could have contributed to his reco- 
very; for the medicine had ſtood untouched in the win- 
do ever ſince its arrival. 

Joſeph paſſed that day and the three following with 
his friend Adams, in which nothing fo remarkable hap- 
pened as the ſwift progreſs of his recovery. As he had 
an excellent habit of body, his wounds were now almoit 
healed ; and his bruiſes gave him ſo little uneaſineſs, 
that he prefſed Mr. Adams to let him depart, told him 


he ſhould never be able to return him ſufficient thanks 


for all his favours ; but begged that he nen no longer 
delay his journey to London. 

Ad ams, notwithſtanding the ignorance, as by con- 
ceived it, of Mr. Tow-wouſe, and the envy (tor ſuch 
he thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, had great expectations 
from his ſermons : ſeeing, therefore, Joſeph in ſo good 


a way, he told him he would agree to, his ſetting 


out the next morning in the ſtage- coach; that he be- 
lieved he would have ſufficient atter the reckoning was 
paid, to procure him one day's conveyance in it, and at- 


terwards he would be able to get on, on foot, or might be 


favoured with a lift in ſome neighbour's waggon, " elpe- 
cially as there was then to be a fair in the town, whi- 
ther 


— 
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"ther the coach would carry him, to which numbers from | 
his pariſh reſorted.---And as to himſelf he agreed to 
proceed to the great city, 


They were now walking in the. ino-yank, when a fat, 
fair ſhort perſon rode in, and alighting from his horſe, 
went directly up to Barnabas, who was lmoaking his pipe 
ona bench. The parſon and the ſtranger ſhock one ano- 
ther very lovingly by the _, and went into a room 


toget her. 


The evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to his 


chamber, whither the good Adams accompanied him; 
and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great mer- 


_ cies God had lately ſhewn him, of which he ought not 


only to have the deepeſt inward ſenſe, but likewiſe to 
expreſs outward thankfulneſs for them. They therefore 
fell both on their knees, and ſpent a conlider able time 


in prayer and thankſgiving, 
They had juſt finiſhed, when Betty came in, and told 


Mr. Adams, Mr. Barnabas defired to ſpeak to him on 


ſome butinels of conſequence below ftairs. Joſeph de- 
fired, it it was likely to detain him long, he would let 
him know it, that he might go to bed, which Adams 
promiſed, and in that caſe, they wiſhed one another a 
good night. | | 

C H AP. xl. 


A pleaſant Diſcour e between the two Parſons and the 


Bookſeller, which avas broke off by an unlucky Accident 
happening in the Inn, which pruductd a Niclonue be- 
tween Mrs. Tow-wouſe and bet Maid, of no gentle 
Find. 
A ſoon as Adams came into the room, Mr. Barna- 


bas introduced him to the ſtranger, who was, he 
told him, a bookſeller, and would be as likely to deal 
with him for his ſermons as any man whatever. Adams 


ſaluting the ranger, anſwered Barnabas, that he was 


very much obliged to him; that nothing could be more 


convenient; for he had no other buſineis to the great 
city, and was heartily deſirous of returning with the 


He then me his es (as was uſual with him) and 
took 


ng man, who was juſt recovered of his misfortune. - 
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took two or three turns about the room in an extaſy.— 
And to induce the bookſeller to be as expeditious as poſ- 
ſible, as likewite to offer him a better price for his com- 
modity, he affured him their meeting was extremely 
lucky to himſelf; for that he had the molt preſſing oc- 


caſion for money at that time, his own being almoſt 


ſpent, and having a friend then in the ſame inn, who was 
juſt recovered from ſome wounds, he had received from 


robbers, and was in a moſt indigent condition. S8 
that nothing, ſays he, could be ſo opportune, for the 


ſupplying both our neceſſities, as my making an imme- 
diate bargain with you.” 


As ſoon as he had ſeated himſelf, the ſtranger began 
in theſe words: Sir, I do not care abſolutely to deny 


engaging in what my friend Mr. Barnabas recommends, 
but ſermons are mere drugs. The trade is ſo vaſtly 
ſtocked with them, that really, unleſs they come out 
with the name of Whitefield, or Dare or ſome other 
ſuch great man, or a biſhop, or thoſe ſort of people, I 
don't care to touch, unleſs now it was a ſermon preached 
on the zoth of January, or we could ſay in the title 
page, publithed at the earneſt requeſt of the congrega- 
tion or inhabitants; but truly, a dry piece of ſermons, 
I had rather be excuſed ; ; eſpecially as my hands are ſo 
full at preſent. However, fir, as Mr. Barnabas mentioned 
them to me, I will, if you pleaſe, take the manuſeript 
with me to town, and ſend you my opinion of it in a 
voy ſhort time. 

O, ſaid Adams, if you defire it, I will read two 
or threes diſcourles as a ſpecimen.* This Bar nabas, who 


loved ſermons no better than a grocer doth figs, imme- 


diately objected to, and adviſed Adams to let the hook- 


ſeller have his ſermons; telling him, it he gave him a 


direction, he might be certain of a ſpeedy anſwer: ad- 
ding, he need not ſcruple truſting them in his poſſoſ- 
ſion. No, ſaid the bookſeller, 4 if it was a play that 


had been ſte twenty nights together, I beheve it 


would be fate.” 
Adams did not at ail reliſh the laft expreſſion; he 
15 * was * to hear ſermons 3 to 22 3 
4 
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72 kuk ADVENTURES or 15 
Not by me, I aſſure you, cried the bookſeller; though 
T don't know whether the licenſing act may not ſhortly 
bring them to the ſame footing: but I have formerly 
known a hundred guineas given for a play. More 
ſhame for thoſe who gave it, cried Barnabas. Why 


fo,” faid the bookſeller, for they got hundreds by it.” 


But is there no difference between conveying good or ill 
inſtructions to mankind ?* ſaid Adams: would not an 
honeſt man rather loſe money by the one than gain it by 
the other? © It you can find any ſuch, I will not be 
their hindrance,” anſwered the bookſeller : © but I think 
thoſe perſons who get by preaching fermons, are the 
propereſt to loſe by printing them: for my part, the 
copy that ſells beſt, will be always the beſt copy in my 
opinion. I am no enemy to ſermons, but becauſe they 
don't ſell: for I would as ſoon print one of White- 
field's as any farce whatever. 

Whoever prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff ought to be 
hanged,” ſays Barnabas. * Sir,” ſaid he, turning to 
Adams, this fellow's writings, (I know not whether 
vou have ſcen them) are levelied at the clergy. He 
would reduce us to the example of the primitive ages, 
for ſooth; and would infinuate to the people, that a 
clergyman ovght to be always preaching and praying. 
He pretends to underſtand the icripture literally, and 
would make mankind believe, that the poverty and low 
 eitate, which was recommended to the church in its in- 
fancy, and was only a temporary doQrine adapted to 
her under perſecution, was to be preſerved in her flou- 
riſking and eſtabliſhed ſtate. Sir, the principles of To- 
land, Woolaſton, and all the free-thinkers, are not 
calculated to do half the miſchief, as thoſe profeſſed by 
this fellow and his followers.” 5 

Sir, anſwered Adams, if Mr. Whitefield had 
carried this doctrine no farther than you mention, 1 
ſhould have remained, as I once was, his well-wiſher. 
I am myſelf as great an enemy to the luxury and ſplen- 
dor of the clergy as he can be. I do not, more than he, 
by the flouriſhing eſtate of the church, underſtand the 
palaces, equipages, dreſs, furniture, rich dainties, and 
TA” | valt 
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vaſt fortunes of her miniſters. Surely thoſe things 
which {avour fo ſtrongly of this world, become not 
the ſervants of one who profeſſed his kingdom was not 
of it; but when he hegan to call nonſenſe, and enthu- 
ſiaſin to his aid, and ſet up the deteſtable doctrine of 
faith againſt good works, I was his friend no longer; 
for ſurely that do&rine was .coined in hell, and one 
would think none but the devil himſelf could have 
the confidence to preach it. For can any thing be more | 
derogatory to the honour of God, than for men to ima- i 
gine that the All-wiſe Being will hereafter ſay to the 
good and virtuous, “ Notwithitanding the purity of thy | 
lite, notwithſtanding that conſtant rule of virtue and 
goodneſs in which you walked upon earth, (till as thou | 
didſt not believe every thing in the true orthodox man- 
ner, thy want of faith ſhall condemn the!“ Or, on 
the other fide, can any doctrine have a more pernicious 
influence on ſociety, than a perſuaſion, that it will be a 
good plea for the villain at the laſt day; “ Lord, it is 
true, I never obeyed:one of thy commands, yet puniſh - 
me not, for I believe them all ?** © I ſuppoſe, ſir, faid. 
the bookſeller, © your ſermons are of a different Kind.“ | 
© Aye, fir,” ſaid Adams; the contrary, TI-thank hea. | 
ven, is inculcated in almoſt every page, or I ſhould be- 
lie my own opinion, which hath always been, that a 
virtuous and good Turk or Heathen, are more accep- 
table in the ſight of their Creator, than a vicious and 
wicked Chriſtian, though his faith was as perfectly or- 
thodox as St. Paul's himſelf.—“ TI with you ſucceſs, 
ſays the bookfeller, but I mutt beg to be excuſed, as 
my hands are fo full at preſent : and indeed I am afraid 
you will find a backwardneſs in the trade, to engage in 
a book which the clergy would be certain to cry down.” 
© God forbid, ſaid Adams, © any books ſhould be pro- 
pagated which the clergy would cry down : but if you 
mean by the clergy, ſome few deſigning factious men, 
who have it at heart to eſtabliſh tome favourite ſchemes, 
at the price of the liberty of mankind, and the very 
eſſence of religion, it is not in the power of ſuch per- 
ſons to decry any book they pleaſe: witneſs that Peg 
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lent book called, 4 plain Account of the Nature and End 
of the Sacrament ; a book written, (if I may venture on 
the expreſſion} with the pen of an angel, and calculated 
to reſtore the uſe of chriftianity, and of that ſacred in- 
ſtitution : for what could tend more to the noble pur- 
poles of religion, than frequent cheerful meetings among 
the members of a ſociety, in which they ſhould, in the 
preſence of one another, and in the fervice of the Su- 
preme Being, make promiſes of being good, friendly, 
and benevolent to each other? Now this excellent book 
was attacked by a party, but unſucceſsfully.“ At thete 
words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence ima- 
E. upon which a ſervant attending, he bid 

im bring a bill immediately, for that he was in com- 
pany, for aught he knew, with the devil himſelf, and 
be expected to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Wool- 
alton commended, if he ftaid a few minutes longer. 
Adams delired, as he was ſo much moved at his mention- 
ing the book, which he did, without apprebending any 
poſſibility of offence, that he would be ſo kind to pro- 
poſe any objections he had to it, which he would en- 
deavour to anſwer. *© I propole objections,” faid Barna- 
bas, © I never read a ſyllable in any fuch wicked book; 
I never faw it in my life, I aſſure you.'—Adams was 
going to anſwer, when a moſt hideous uproar began in 
the inn. Mrs, Tow-wauſe, Mr. Tow-woule, and 
Betty, all lifting up their voices together: but Mrs. 
_ *Fow-woule's voice, like a baſs-viol ina concert, was 

clearly and diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed among the reſt, and 
was heard to articulate the following ſounds ;—* O you 
damned villain, is this the return to all the care I have 
taken of your family? This the reward of my virtue ? 
Is this the manner in which you behave to one who 
brought you a fortune, and preferred you to ſo many 
matches, ail your betters ? To abuſe my bed, my own 
bed, with my own ſervant! But I'll maul the ſlut, III 
tear her naſty eyes out. Was ever ſuch a pitiful dog, 
to take up with ſuch a mean trollop? Tt.ſhe had been 
a gentlewoman like myſelf, it had been ſome excuſe, 
but a beggarly, ſaucy, dirty ſervant maid, —Ge<t you 
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3 75 
out of my houſe, you whore.“ To which ſhe added 


another name, which we do nat care to ftain our paper 


with, It was a monoſyllable beginning with a b—-, 
and indeed was the ſame as if ſhe had pronounced the 


words /he-dog ; which terms we ſhall, to avoid offence, 
uſe on this occaſion, though indeed both the miſtreſs and 


the maid uttered the above mentioned b—, a word ex- 


tremely diſguſtful to females of the lower fort. 


Betty had borne all hitherto with patience, and kad 


uttered only lamentations : but the laſt appellation ſtung 


her to the quick. I am a woman as well as yourſelf,” 
ſhe roared out, and no ſhe-Hog; and it I have been a 
little naughty, J am not the firit : if IJ have been no bet- 


ter than I ſhould be, cries ſhe ſobbing, that's no reaſon 
you ſhould call me out of my name; my be-betters are 
wo-worle than me.“ © Hnfſy, huffy,* fays Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe, have you the impudence to anſwer me? Did 


I not catch you, you ſaucy—, and then again repeated 


the terrible word ſo odious to female ears. © I can't 
bear that name,* anſwered Betty: © It I have been wick- 
ed, I am to anſwer for it myſelf in the other world: but 


| T have done nothing that's unnatural; and I will go out 


of your houſe this moment; for I never will be called 


/ſhe-dog by any miſtreſs in England.“ Mrs. Tow-woule 


then armed herſelf with the ſpit; but was prevented from 
executing any dreadtul purpoie by Mr. Adams, who 
confined her arms with the ſtrength of a wriſt which 
Hercules would not have been alhamed of. Mr. 'Tow- 
woule being caught, as our lawyers exprets it, with the 
manner, and having no defence to make, very prudently 


_ withdrew himſelf, and Betty committed herſelf to the 


protection of the oftler, who, though ſhe could not con- 
ceive him pleaſed with what had happened, was in her 

opinion rather a gentler beaſt than her miſtreſs. 
Mrs. Tow-woule, at the interceſſion of Mr. Adams, 
and finding the enemy vanquiſhed, began to compoſe 
herſelf, and at length recovered the uſual ſerenity of her 
temper, in which we will leave her, to open to the reader 
the ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe, common enough, 
and comical enough too, perhaps in modern hiſtory, yet 
. often. 
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76 THE ADVENTURES or 
often fatal to the repole and well-being of families, and 
the ſubject of many tragedies, both in lite and on the 


ſtage. 
- C HAP. XVIII. | 
The hiſtory of Betty the Chamber-maid, and an Account of 
what aſs: the violent Scene in the preceding 
Chapter. 
BETTY, who was the occaſion - all this hurry, had 
ſome good qualities. | She had.good-nature, gene- 
rolity, and compaſſion; but unfortunately her conſtitu- 
tion was compoled 3 thoſe warm ingrediegts, which, 
though the purities of courts or nunneries might have 
happily controuled them, were by no means able to en- 
dure the tickliſh fituation of a chambermaid at an inn, 


who is daily liable to the ſolicitations of lovers of all 


complexions, to the dangerous addreſſes of fine gentle. 
men of the army, who ſometimes are obliged to reſide 
with them a whole year together; and above all, are ex- 
poſed to the careſſes of footmen, ſtage coachines. and 
drawers ; all of whom employ the whole artillery of kiſ- 


ſing, flattering, bribing, and every other weapon which 


3 to be found in the Whole armoury of love, againſt 
em. 

Betty, who was but one- and. twenty, had now lived 
three years in this dangerous fituation, during which 
ſhe had eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of foot was the 
firſt perion who made an impreſſion on her heart; he 
did indeed raiſe a flame in her, Which required the care 
of a ſurgeon to cool. 

While ſhe burnt tor him, Cares others burnt fop her, 
Officers of the army, young gentleman travelling the 
weitern circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and fome of graver 
character, were let afire by her charms! 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects of her 


firſt unha»py paſſion, ſhe ſeemned to have vowed a ſtate of 


per petual chaſtity. She was long deaf to all the ſuffer- 
ings of her lovers, till one day at a neighbouring fair, 
the rhetoric of John the oftler, with a new ſtraw hat, 
and a pint of wine, made a ſecond conquelt over her. 
She did not however feel my of thoſe flames on this 


occaſion x 
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occaſion, which had been the conſequence of her former 


amour; nor indeed thoſe other ill effe&ts, which prudent 


young women very juſtly apprehend from too abſolute 


an indulgence to the preſſing endearments of their lovers. 


This latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not being 
entirely conſtant to John, with whom ſhe permitted 
Tom Whipwell, the ſtage coachman, and now and then 
2 handſome young traveller, to ſhare her favours. = 
Mr. Tow-wouſe had for ſome time caſt the languiſh- 
ing eyes of affection on this young maiden. He had 
laid hold on every opportunity of ſaying tender things 
to her, ſqueezing her by the hand, and fometimes kiſſing 


her lips: for as the violence of his paſſion had conſider- 


ably abated to Mrs. 'Fow-woule, fo like water, which 
is ſtopt from its uſual current in one place, it naturally 
fought a vent in another. Mrs. Tow-woule is thought 
to have perceived this abatement, and probably it added 
very little to the natural ſweetneſs of her temper? for 


though ſhe was as true to her huſband as the dial to the 


ſun, ſhe was rather more deſirous of being ſhane on, as 
being more capable of feeling his warmth, DUET -: 
Ever ſince Joſeph's arrival, Betty had conceived an 


- extraordinary liking to him, which diſcovered itſelf more 


and more, as he grew better and better; till that fatal 
evening, when as ſhe was warming his bed, her paſſion 
grew to ſuch a height, and ſo perfectly maſtered both her 
modeſty and ther reaſon, that, after many fruitleſs hints 
and fly infinuations, ſhe at laſt threw down the warm- 
ing-pan, and embracing him with great eagernels, {wore 


he was the handſomeſt creature ſhe had ever ſeen. 


Joſeph in great confuſion leapt from her, and told 
her, he was ſorry to ſee a young woman caſt off all re- 


gard to modeſty ; but ſhe had gone too far to recede, and 


grew fo very indecent, that Joleph was obliged, contrary 


to his inclination, to uſe ſome violence to her, and ta- 


king her in his arms, he ſhut her out of the room, and 
locked the door. | ; 
Ho ought man to rejoice, that his chaſtity is always 
in his own power; that if he hath ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind, he hath always a competent ſtrength. of body to 
e G 3 detend 
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defend himſelf, and cannot, like a poor weak woman, 
be raviſhed againſt his will! Lats: | 
Betty was in the moſt violent agitation at this diſap- 
pointment; rage and Juſt pulled her heart, as with two 
ſtrings, two different ways: one moment ſhe thought of 
ſtabbing Joſeph, the next, of taking him in her arms, 
and devouring him with Kkiſſes; but the latter paſſion 
was far more prevalent. Then ſhe thought of reveng- 
ing his refuſal on herielt: but whilſt ſhe was engaged in 
this meditation, happily death preſented himſelf in ia 
many 1hapes of drowning, hanging, poyloning, &c. that 
her diſtracted mind could reſolve on none. In this per- 
turbation of ſpirit, it accidentally occurred to her memo= {| 
xy, that her maſter's bed was not made; ſhe theretore 
went directly to his room, where he happened at that 
time to be engaged at his bureau. As toon as the ſaw 
him ſhe attempted to retire: but he called her back, and 
taking her by the hand, ſqueezed her ſo tenderly, at the 
ſame time whiſpered ſo many ſoft things into her ears, 
and then preſſed her to cloſely with his kifles, that the 
vanquiſhed fair one, whoſe paſhons were already railcd, 
and which were not ſo whimſically capricious that one 
man only could lay them, though perhaps ſhe would 
have rather preferred that one; the vanquiſhed fair one 
quietly ſubmitted, I ſay, to her maſter's will, who had 
Juſt attained the accompliſhment of his bliſs, when Mrs. 
Tow- woute unexpectedly entered the room, and cauſed 
all that coniufion which we have before ſeen; and which | 
it is not neceſſary at preſent to take any farther notice 
of; ſince, without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle hint from us, 
every reader, of any ſpeculation or experience, though 
not married himſelt, may eaſily conjecture, that it con- 
cluded with the diſcharge of Betty, the ſubmiſſion of 
Mr. Tow-woule, with ſome things to be performed on 
his fide, by way of gratitude for his wife's goodneſs in 
being reconciled to him, with many hearty promiſes ne- 
ver to offend any more in the like manner; and laſtly, 
his quietly and contentedly bearing to be reminded of 
his tian greſſion as a kind of penance, once or twice a 
day, during the reſidue of his life. BOOK 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Diviſions in Authors. 


| THERE are certain myſteries or ſecrets in all trades, 


from the highelt to the loweſt, from that of prome 
miniſtering to this of authoring, which are ſeldom diſco- 
vered, unleſs to members of the ſame calling. Among 
thoſe uſed by us gentlemen of the latter occupation, I 
take this of dividing our works into books and chapters 
to be none of the leaſt conſiderable. Now for want of 
being truly acquainted with this ſecret, common readers 
imagine, that by this art of dividing, we mean only to 
ſwell our works to 2 much larger bulk than they would 
otherwiſe be extended to. Theſe ſeveral places there- 
fore in our paper, which are filled with our books and 
chapters, are underſtood as ſo much buckram, ſtays, and 
ſtay-tape, in a taylor's bill, ſerving only to make up the 


| ſum total, commonly found at the bottom of our firſt 
page, and of his laſt, 


But in reality the caſe is otherwiſe; and in this, as 
well as all other inſtances, we conſult the advantage of 
our reader, not our own; and indeed, many notable 
uſes ariſe to him from this method, - For firſt, thoſe 
little ſpaces between our chapters may be looked upon 
as an inn or reſting-place, where he may ſtop and take 
a glaſs or any other refreſhment, as it pleaſes him. 


Nay, our fine readers will, perhaps, be ſcarcely able to 


travel farther than through one of them in a day. As 
to thoſe yacant pages which are placed between our 
books, they are to be regarded as thoſe ſtages, where, 
in long journeys, the traveller ſtays ſome time to re- 
poſe himlelf, and conſider of what he hath ſeen in the 
parts he hath already paſt through; à conſideration 
which I take the liberty to recommend a little to the 
reader: for however ſwift his capacity may be, I would 
not adviſe him to travel through theſe pages tao faſt ; 
for it he doth, he may probably miſs the (ſeeing ſome 


curious productions of nature, which will be obſerved . 


by 


; 
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by the flower and more accurate reader. A volume 


without any ſuch places of reſt reſembles the opening 


of wilds or ſeas, which tires the eye, and fatigues the 
ſpirit, when entered upon. ns 


Secondly, What are the contents prefixed to every 5 


chapter, but ſo many inſcriptions over the gates of inns 
(to continue the ſame metaphor) informing the reader 
what entertainment he is to expect, which, if he like 


not, he may travel on to the next: for in biography, as 


we are not tied down to an exact concatenation equally 


with other hiſtorians, ſo a chapter or two (for inſtance 


this I am now n be often paſſed over without 
any injury to the whole. And in theſe inſcriptions I 


have been as faithful as poſſible, not imitating the ce- 
lebrated Montaigne, who promiſes you one thing, and 


gives you another; nor ſome title-page authors, who 


proniiſe a great deal, and produce nothing at all. 


There are, beſides theſe more obvious benefits, ſeveral 


others, which our readers enjoy from this art of divid- 
ing; though perhaps moſt of them too mytterious to 


be preſently underitood by thoſe who are not initiated 
into the ſcience of authoring. To mention, therefore, 


but one which is moſt obvious, it prevents fpoiling the 


beauty of a book by turning down its leaves, a method 
otherwiſe neceſſary to thoſe readers, who (though they 


read with great improvement and advantage) are apt, 


when they return to their ſtudy, after half an hour's ab- 
lence, to forget where they left off. | 

Theſe diviſions have the ſanctions of great antiquity. 
Homer not only divided his great work into twenty - 


tour books, (in compliment perhaps to the twenty-four 


letters, to which he had very particular obligations,) 
but, according to the opinion of ſome very ſagacious 


critics, hawked them all ogy 6 delivering only one 
ſl 


book at a time, mrs; ſubſcription.) He was 
the firſt inventor of the art, which hath ſo long laid dor- 
mant, of publiſhing by numbers; an art now brought 
to ſuch perfection, that even dictionaries are divided, 
and exhibited piece - meal to the public: nay, one book- 
ſeller hath (to encourage learning, and eaſe the public) 


contrived 
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contrived to give them a dictionary, in this divided 
manner, for only fifteen ſhillings more than it would 
have coſt entire. | 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books; an 
argument of his modeſty; for by that doubtlels he 
would inſinuate, that he pretends to no more than half 


the merit of the Greek. For the ſame reaſon, our Mil- 


ton went originally no farther than ten; till being puffed 
up by the praiſe of his friends, he put himlelt on the 
ſame footing with the Roman poet. 

I ſhall not, however, enter fo deep into this matter 
as ſome very learned critics have done; who have, with 
infinite labour, and acute diſcernment, diicovered, what 
books are proper for embelliſhment, and what require 


ſimplicity only, particularly with regard to fimilies; 


which I think are now gener ally agreed to become any 
book but the firſt. 


I will diſmiſs this chapter with the following obſerva, 


tion; that it becomes an author generally to divide a 


book, as it does a butcher to joint his meat; for tuch 
aſſiftance i is of great help to both the reader and the car- 
ver. And now having indulged myſelf a little, I will 
endeavour to indulge the curioſity of my reader, who is 
no doubt impatient to know what he will find in the 
tubſequent chapters of this book. 
F 
A ſurpriſinę Inſtance of Mr. Adams's ſhort Memory, a 
the unfortunate Conſsquences which it brought on Jo- 
ph, 
VE. Adams and Joſeph were now ready to 1 
| diffcrent ways, when an accident determined the 
former to return with his friend, which Tow-wouſe, 
Barnabas, and the bookſeller, had not been able to do. 
This accident was, that thoſe ſermons, which the par- 
ſon was travelling to London to publiſh, were, O my 
good reader, left behind] what he had miſtaken for 
them in the ſaddle bags being no more than three ſhirts, 
a pair of ſhoes, and ſome other neceſſaries, which Mrs, 
Adams, who thought her huſband would want ſhirts 
more 
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more than ſermons on his journey, had carefully pro- 
vided him. | 3 

This diſcovery was now luckily owing to the pre- 
| ſence of Joſeph at the opening of the ſaddle bags; who 


having heard his friend ſay, he carried with him nine 


volumes of ſermons, and not being of that ſe& of phi- 
loſophers, who can reduce all the matter of the world 
into a nut-ſhell, ſeeing there was no room for them in 
the bags, where the parſon had ſaid they were depoſited, 


had the curioſity to cry out, © Bleſs me, Sir, where are 


your ſermons ?* The parſon anſwered, There, there, 
child; there they are, under my ſhirts.” Now it hap- 
pened that he had taken forth his laſt ſhirt, and the ve- 
hicle remained viſibly empty. Sure, Sir,” ſaid Joſeph, 
| © there is nothing in the bags.“ Upon which, Adams, 
ſtarting, and teſtifying ſome ſurpriſe, cry'd, © Hey! fie! 
fie upon it; they are not here, ſure enough. Aye, 
they are certainly left behind. 5 

Joſeph was greatly concerned at the uneaſineſs which 
he apprehended his friend muſt feel from this diſap- 
pointment. He begged him to purſue his journey, and 
promiſed he would himſelf return with the books to 
him, with the utmoſt expedition. © No, thank you, 
child, anſwered Adams, it ſhall not be fo, What 
would it avail me to tarry in the great city, unleſs I 


had my diſcourſes with me, which are, ut ita dicam, the 


fole cauſe, the Aitia monotate of my peregrination ? No, 
child, as this accident hath happened, I am reſolved to 
turn back to my cure, together with you; which in- 
deed my inclination ſufficiently leads me to: this diſap- 
pointment may, perhaps, be intended for my good." 
He concluded with a verſe out of Theocritus, which 
ſigniſies no more than, that ſometimes it rains, and ſome- 
Temes the fun ſhines, 


Joſeph bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs for 


the inclination which the parſon expreſſed of returning 
with him; and now the bill was called for; which, on 
examination, amounted within a ſhilling to the ſum 
Mr. Adams had jn his- pocket. Perhaps the reader 


may wonder how he was able to produce a ſufficient 


ſum 
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that ſhortneſs of memory, which did not ariſe from want 
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ſum for ſo many days: that he may not be ſurpriſed, 
therefore, it may not be unnecelfary to acquaint him, 
that he had borrowed a guinea of a ſervant belonging 
to the coach and fix, who had been formerly one of his 
pariſhioners, and whoſe matter, the owner of the coach, 
then lived within three miles of him: tor ſo good was 
the credit of Mr. Adams, that even Mr. Peter the 
Lady Booby's ſteward, would have lent him a guinea 
with very little ſecurity. | 

Mr. Adams diſcharged the bill, and they were both 
ſetting out, having agreed to ride and tie; a method of 
travelling much uſed by perſons who have but one horſe 
between them, and is thus performed. The two travel- 
lers {et out together, one on horſeback, the other on foot: 
now as it generally happens, that he on horſeback out- 
goes him on foot, the cuſtom is, that when he arrives at 
the diſtance agreed on, he is to diſmount, tie the horſe to 


tome gate, tree, poſt, or other thing, and then proceed on 


!oot: when the other comes up to the horſe, he unties 
him, mounts, and gallops on, till having paſt by his tel- 
low-traveller, he likewiſe arrives at the place of tying. 


This is that method of travelling ſo much in uſe among our 


prudent anceſtors, who knew that horſes had mouths as 
well as legs, and that they could not uſe the latter with- 
out being at the expence of ſuffering the beaſts them- 
telves to uſe the former. This was the method in uſe 
in thoſe days, when, inſtead of a coach and ſix, a mem- 
ber of parliament's lady uled to mount a pillion behind 
her huſband; and a grave ſerjeant at Jaw condeſcended to 
amble to Weſtminſter on an ecaly pad, with his clerk 
Kicking his heels behind him. 25 | 

Adams was now gone for ſome minutes, having in- 
ſiſted on Joleph's beginning the journey on horſeback ; 
and Joſeph had his foot in the ſtirrup, when the oſtler 
preſented him a bill for the horſe's board during his re- 
ſidence at the inn. Joſeph: ſaid Mr. Adams had paid 
all;, but this matter being referred to Mr. Tow-wouſe, 
was by him decided in favour of the oſtler, and indeed 
with truth and juſtice; for this was a freſh inſtance ot 


of 
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of parts, but that continual hurry in which parſon 
Adams was always involved. 
Joſeph was now reduced to a dilemma which ex- 
tremely puzzled him. The ſum due tor horſe-meat 


was twelve ſhiilings, (for Adams, who had borrowed 


the beaſt of his clerk, had ordered him to be fed as well 
as they could feed him,) and the caſh in his pocket 
amounted to ſixpence, (tor Adams had divided the laſt 
ſhilling with hin.) Now though there have been ſome _ 
ingenious perſons who have contrived to pay twelve ſnil- 
lings with fixpence, Joſeph was not one of them. He 
had never contracted a debt in his life, and was conle- 
quently the leſs ready at an expedient to extricate him- 
felf. Tow-wouſe was willing to give him credit till 
next time; to which Mrs. Tow-wouſe would probably 
have conſented (for ſuch was Joleph's beauty, that it 
had made ſome impreſſion even on that piece of flint 


' which that good woman wore in her boſom by way of 


heart.) Joſeph would have found therefore, very like- 
ly, the paſſage free, had he not, when he honeſtly diſco- 
vered the nakedneſs of his pockets, pulled out that little 
piece of gold which we have mentioned before. This 
cauſed Mrs. Tow-wouſe's eyes to water: ſhe told Jo- 
feph, ſhe did not conceive a man could want money whilſt 


he had gold in his pocket. Joſeph anſwered, he had 


ſuch a value for that little piece of gold, that he would 


not part with it for a hundred times the riches which 


the greateſt eſquire in the country was worth. A 
pretty way, indeed,” faid Mrs. Tow-wouſe, to run in 
debt, and then refuſe to part with your money, becauſe 
you have a value for it. I never knew any piece of gold 
of more value than as many ſhillings as it would change 
for." Not to preſerve my life from ſtarving, nor to re- 
deem it from a robber, would I part with this dear 


piece, anſwered Joſeph. © What, ſays Mrs. 'Tow- 


woule, © I ſuppoſe it was given you by ſome vile trol- 
lop, ſome miis or other: if it had been the preſent of a 
virtuous woman, you would not have had ſuch a value 
for it. My huſband is a fool if he parts with the horſe 
without being paid for him.“ No, no, I can't part with 
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the horſe, indeed, till T have the money,” cried Tow- 
woule.? A reſolution highly commended by a lawyer 
then in the yard, who declared Mr. Tow-wouſe might 


| juſtify the detainer. 


As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr. Joſeph out 
of the inn, we ſhall leave him in it, and carry our reader 
on after Parſon Adams, who, his mind being perfectly 
at eaſe, fell into a contemplation on a paſſage in Eſchy- 
lus, which entertained him for three miles together, 
without ſuffer; ing him once to reflect on his fleet 
veller. | 
At length, having ſpun out his thread, and being now 
at the ſummit of a hill, he caſt his eyes backwards, and 
wondered that he could not {ee any ſign of Joſeph. As 


he left him ready to mount the horſe, he covid not ap- 


prehend any milchict had happened, neither could he 
fuſpe& that he miſſed his way, it being ſo broad and 
plain. The only reaſon which preſented itlelt to him, 


was that he had met with an acquaintance, who had 


prevailed with him to delay lome time in diſcourie. 


2 He therefore reſolved to proceed ſlowly forwards, not 


ting that he ſhould be (ſhortly overtaken z and ſoon 
came to a large water, which filling the whole road, he 


ſaw no method of paſſing unlets by wading through, 


which he accordingly did up to his middle, but was no 
ſooner got to the other ſide, than he perceived, if he had 
looked over the hedge, he would have found a foot- path 
capable of conducting him without wetting his ſhoes. 
His ſurpriſe at Joieph's not coming up grew now 


very troubleſome : he began to fear he knew not what; 


and as he determined to move no farther, and it he did 
not ſhortly overtake him, to return back, he wiſhed to 
find a houle of public entertainment, where he might 
dry his clothes, and refreſh himſelf with a pint : But ee- 
ing no ſuch (for no other reaſon than becauſe he did not 
caſt his eyes a hundred yards forwards) he fat himielf 
down on a ſtile, and pulled out his ZAichylus, 

A fellow paſſing preſently by, Adams aiked him, if 


he could direct him to an-alehouſe. The fellow who 


had juſt left it, and perceived the houſe and ſign to be 
H within 
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within fight, thinking he had jeered him, and being of 


a moroſe temper, bade him follow his noſe and be d—d.* 
Adams told him he was a faucy jackanapes; upon which 
the fellow turned about angrily ; but perceiving Adams 
clench his fiſt, he thought proper to go on without ta- 
king any farther notice. | 

A horſeman following immediately after, and being 
aſked the ſame queſtion, anſwered, Friend, there is one 


within a ſtone's- throw); I believe you may ſee it before 


vou. Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, I proteſt and 
ſo there is; and thanking his informer, proceeded di- 
rectly to it. | 
| "IF CHAP. . Wu | 
The Opinion of the Lawyers concerning the "ar Gentle- 
man, with Mr. Adams's Enquiry into the Religion of 

bis Hoft. | 
E had juſt entered the houſe, had called for his pint, 


aud feated himſcli, when two horſemen came to the 


door, and faſtening their horſes to the rails, alighted. 
Tney faid there was a violent ſhower of rain com- 
ing on, which they intended to weather there; and went 
into a little room by themiclves, not perceiving Mr. 
Adams. | hs 

One of theſe immediately aſked the other, if he had 
ſeen a. more comical adventure a great while? Upon 
which the other ſaid, © He doubted whether by law, the 
landlord could juſtify detaining the horſe for his corn and 


hay. But the former anſwered, © Undoubtedly he can; 


it is an adjudged caſe, and I have known it tried.” 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may ſul- 
pect, a little inclined to forgetfulneſs, never wanted more 
than a hint to remind him, overhearing their diſcourſe, 
immediately ſuggeſted to himſelf that this was his own 
horſe, and that he had forgot to pay for him, which, up- 


on enquiry, he was certified of by the gentlemen; who 


added, that the horſe was likely to have more reſt than 
food, unleſs he was paid for, 

The poor parſon reſolved to return preſently to the 
inn, though he knew no more than Joſeph, how to pro- 
cure his horſe his liberty. Ile was, however, prevailed 
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on to ſtay under cover, till the ſhower, which was now 
very violent, was over. 

The three travellers then ſat down together over a 
mug of good beer; when Adams, who had obſerved a 
geatleman's houſe as he paſſed along the road, enquired 
to whom it belonged. One of the horſemen bad no 
ſooner mentioned the owner's name, than the other be- 
gan to revile him in the moſt opprobrious terms. The 
Engliſh language ſcarce affords a fingle reproachful word, 
which he did not vent on this occaſion. He charged him 
likewiſe with many particular fa&s. He faid, he no 
more regarded a field of wheat when he was at hunting, 
than he did the highway; that he had injured ſeveral 
E farmers, by trampling their corn under his horſe's 

els; and if any of them begged him, with the utmoſt 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion to refrain, his horſewhip was always 
ready to do them juſtice. He ſaid, that he was the 
greateſt tyrant to the neighhours in every other inſtance, 
and would not ſuffer a farmer to keep a gun, though 
he might juſtify it by law; and in his own family o 
cruel a maſter, that he never kept a ſervant a twelve- 


month. In his capacity as a juſtice, continued he, 
© he behaves fo partially, that he commits or acquits, 


j iſt as he is in the humour, without any regard to truth 
or evidence. The devil may carry any one before him 

for me: I would rather be tried before ſome judges, 
than be a proſecutor before him. If I had an eſtate in 
the neighbourhood, I would tell it for half the value, 
rather than live near him.” Adams ſhook his head, and 
ſaid, he was forry ſuch men were ſuffered to proceed with 
impunity, and that riches could ſet any nian above law, 

The reviler a little after retiring. into the yard, the gen- 
tleman, who had firſt mentioned his name to Adams, be- 
gan to allure him, that his companion was a prejudiced 
perſon.” © It is true,” ſays he, perhaps, that he may 
have ſometimes purſued his game over a field of corn; 
but he hath always made the party ample ſatistaction. 
That fo far from tyrannizing over his neighbours, or 
taking away their guns, he himlelf knew ſeveral farmers 
not \ who not only kept guns, but killed game 
H 2 | with 
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with them. That he was the beſt of maſters to his ſet- 
vants, and ſeveral of them had grown old in his ſervice. 
That he was the beſt juſtice of peace in the kingdom, 
and, to his certain knowledge, had decided many diff. 
cult. points, which were referred to him, with the great- 
eſt equity, and the higheſt wiſdom; and he verily be- 


| lieved, ſeveral perſons would give a year's purchaſe more 


tor an eſtate near him, than under the wings of any other 
great min, H. had juſt finiſhed bis encomium, when his 
companion returned, and acquainted him the ſtorm was 
over. Upon which they preſently mounted their horſes 
and departed. 

Adams, who. was in the utmoſt anxiety, at theſe dif- 
ferent characters of the ſame perton, aſked his hoſt if he 
knew the gentleman ; for he began to imagine they had 
by miſtake been {peaking of two teveral gentiemen. No, 


no, Malter!* aniwered the hoſt, a ſhrewd cunning fel- 


low, © I know the gentleman very well of whom they 
have been ſpeaking, as I do the gentlemen who ſpoke of 
him. As for riding over other men's corn, to my 
knowledge he hath not been on horſeback theſe two 
years. I never heard he did any injury of that kind; 

and as to making reparation, he is not lo free of his 
money as that comes to neither. Nordid I ever hear of 
his taking away any man's gun; nay, I know ſeveral 
who have guns in their houles but as for killing game 
with them, no man is itrifter; and I believe he would 
ruin any who did. You heard one of the gentlemen tay, 
he was the wortt maſter in the world, and the other, that 
he is the beſt ; but, for my own part, I know all his ſer- 


vants, and never heard from any of them that he was 


either one or the other.'—* Aye, aye!" ſays Adams; 
* and how doth he behave as a juſtice, pray?“ © Faith, 
iricnd,” anſwered the hoſt, © I queſtion whether he is in 
the commiſſion. The only cauſe I have heard he hath 
decided a great while, was one between thole very two 
per {ons who juſt went out of this houſe; and I am ſure 

e determined that juſtly; tor I heard the whole matter.” 
Which did he decide it in favour of?“ quoth Adams. 
FJ * I need not anſwer that queſtion,” cried the 

hoſt, 
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hoſt, © after the different characters you have heard of 


him. It is not my buſineſs to contradict gentlemen, 


while they are drinking in my houſe; but I knew nei- 
ther of them ſpoke a ſyllable of truth.“ * God torbid,” 

aid Adams, that men ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
wickedneſs, to belie the character of their neighbour 


from a little private affection, or, what is infinitely 


worſe, a private ſpite; 1 rather believe we have miſtaken 
them, and they mean two other perſons :- for there are 
many houſes on the road.“ Why, prithee, friend, cries 
the hoſt, «* doft thou pretend never to have told a he in 
thy life ?? © Never a malicious one, Jam certain, an- 
{wered Adams; * not with a deſign to injure the reputa- 
tion of any man living.” Pugh, malicious! No, no, re- 
plied the hoſt ; * not "malicious with a defign to hang a 
man, or bring nim into trouble; but ſurely, out of love 
to one? $ {elt, one mult ſpeak better of a friend than an 
enemy.“ Out of love to yourſelf, you ſhould confine 
yourſelf to truth, ſays Adams; + for by doing other- 
wiſe, you injure the nobleſt part of yourſfelt, your im- 
mortal foul. T can hardly believe any man luch an idiot 
to riſque the loſs of that by any trifling gain, and the 
reateſt gain in the world is but dirt in compariſon of 
what ſhall be revealed hereafter.” Upon which the hott 
taking up the cup, with a (mile, drank a health to here- 
after; adding, he was for ſomething preſent. Why,“ 


ſays Advis; very gravely, do you not believe another 


world?“ To which the hoſt anſwered, yes, he was no 
atheiſt. And you believe you have an immortal 
10ul?* cries Adams. He anſwered, God torbid he mould 
not. And heaven and hell?” ſaid the parton. The hott 

then bid him not to be profane; for thole were things 
not to be mentioned nor thought of but in church, - 
Adams atked him, why he went to church, if what he 
{earned there had no influence on his condu&t in life? J 
go to church,“ aniwered the holt, “to lay my prayers, 
and behaye godly. And doſt not thou, cried Adams, 
believe what thou heareſt at church ?? « Mot part of it, 
Rlaſter, returned the hoſt. And doſt thou not then 


tremble," cries Adams, at the thought of eternal pu- 
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nilthment?? As for that, Maſter,* {aid he, I never once 
thought about it: But what ſignifies talking about mat- 
ters to far off? The mug is out; ſhail I draw another.” 
_ Whiltit he was gone for this purpole, a ſtage coach 
drove up to the door, The, coachman, coming into the 
houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs what paſſengers he had 
got in his coach? A parcel of Sguinny- gut b—s, lays 
he; © I have a good mind to overturn them: you won't 
prevail upon them to drink any thing, I aſſure you.” 
Adams aſked him, if he had not ſcen a young man on 
horſeback on the road, (deſcribing Joleph,) Aye, ſaid 
the coachman, a gentlewoman in my coach, that is his 
acquaintance, redeemed him and his horſe: he would 
have been here before this time, had not the ſtorm dri- 
ven him to ſhelter.* God bleſs her, ſaid Adams in a 
rapture; nor could he delay walking out to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf who this charitable woman was; but what was his 
ſurpriſe, when he ſaw his old acquaintance, Madam Slip- 
flop! Her's indeed, was not fo great, becauſe ſhe had 
been informed by Joſeph, that he was on the road. Ve- 
ry civil were the ſalutations on both fides: and Mrs, 
Slipſlop rebuked the hoſteſs for denying the gentleman 
to be there wnen ſhe aſked for him: but indeed the poor 
woman had not erred defignedly: for Mrs, Slipflop 
aſked for a clergyman; and ſhe had unhappily miſtaken 
Adams for a perſon travelling to a neighbouring fair 
with the thimble and button, or ſome other ſuch occupa- 
tion: for he marched in a ſwingeing great, but ſhort, 
white coat, with black buttons, a ſhort wig, and a hat, 


which, ſo far from having a black hatband, had no- 


thing black about it. | 7 OS 
Juoſeph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipſlop would 
have had him quit his horſe to the parſon, and come 
himſelf into the coach; but he ablolutely refuſed, ſay- 
ing, he thanked heaven he was well enough recovered tq 
be very able to ride, and added, he hoped he knew his 
duty better than to ride in the coach, while Mr. Adams 
was on horſeback, 1 TERED 
Mrs. Slipflop would have perſiſted longer, had not a 
lady in the coach put a ſhort end to the diſpute, by re- 
ia iy . fuſing 
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fuſing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the ſame 
coach with herſelf: ſo it was at length agreed, that 


Adams ſliould fill the vacant place in the coach, and Jo- 


ſeph thould proceed on horſeback. | | 

They had not proceeded tar, before Mrs. Slipſlop, 
addreſhng herſelf to the parſon, ſpoke thus: There 
bath been a firange alteration in our family, Mr.“ 
Adams, ſince Sir Thomas's death.” A ſtrange alter- 
ation indeed!“ ſays Adams, as I gather from ſome 
hints which have dropped from Joſeph.* Aye, fays 


| the, I could never have believed it; but the longer 


one lives in the world, the more one fees. So Joleph 
hath given you hints ?*—* But of what nature, will 
always remam a perfect ſecret with me, cries the Par- 
ion: ©* he forced me to promile before he would com- 
municate any thing. I am indeed concerned to find her 
lady hip behave in ſo unbecoming a manner. I always 
thought her in the main, a good lady, and ſhould never 
have ſuſpected her of thoughts ſo unworthy a chriſtian, 
and with a young lad her own fervant.* * Thele things 
are no ſecrets to me, I aſſure you,” cries Slipſlop z © and I 
believe they will be none any where ſhortly: tor ever 


ſince the boy's departure, ſhe hath behaved more like a 
mad woman than any thing eltc.* © Truly I am heartily + 


concerned,” ſays Adams, for the was a good ſort of a 
lady: indeed I have often withed ſhe had attended a lit- 
tle more conſtantly at the ſervice; but ſhe hath done a 
great deal of good in the pariſh.” O, Mr. Adams!“ 
lays Slipſlop, people that don't ſee all, often know no- 
thing. Many things have been given away in our ta- 
mily, I do allure you, without her knowledge. I have 
heard you ſay in the pulpit we ought not to brag; but 
indeed I can't avoid ſaying, if ſhe had kept the keys 
herlelf, the poor would have wanted many a cordial 
which I have let them have. As for my late maſter, 
he was as worthy a man as ever lived, and would have 
done infinite good it he had not been controuled: But he 
loved a quiet life, heavens reſt his ſoul ! Iam confident 


he is there, and enjoys a quiet life, which ſome folks 


would not allow him here. Adams anſwered, he had 
5 | never 
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never heard this before; and was miſtaken if ſhe 


| herſelf (for he remembered ſhe uſed to commend her 
miltreſs and blame her maſter) had not formerly been 


of another opinion. I don't know,* replied ſhe, 


© what I might once think; but now I am confidous 


matters are as TI tell you.“ The world will ſhortly tee 
who hath been deceived : for my part, I ſay nothing, 


but that it is wworderſome how ſome people can carry 


all things with a grave face.“ 
Thus Mr. Adams and the diſcourſed, *till they 

came oppolite to a great houſe which ſtood at ſome 

diſtance from the road. A lady in the coach ſpying it, 


cried, © Yonder lives the unfortunate Leonora, if one 


may juſtly call a woman unfortunate, whom we muſt 
own at the ſame time guilty, and the author of her own 
calamity. This was abundantly ſufficient to awaken 
the curioſity of Mr. Adams, as indeed it did that of 
the whole company, who jointly ſolicited the lady to 
acquaint them with Leonora's hiſtory ; fince it ſeemed 


from what ſhe had faid, to contain ſomething re- 


markable. | 
The lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not re- 

quire many intreaties, and having only wiſhed their 

entertainment might make amends for the company's 

attention, ſhe began in the following manner. 

ns | CHAP. IV. . 

The Hiſtory of Leonora, or the Unfortunate Jilt. 


I EONORA was the daughter of a gentleman of 


fortune: ſhe was tall and well-ſhaped, with a 
ſprightlineſs in her countenance, which often attracts 
beyond more regular features joined with an inſipid air: 
nor is this kind of beauty leis apt to deceive than al- 
lure; the good humour which it indicates being often 
miſtaken for good - nature, and the vivacity for true 


underſtanding. 


Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her's in a town in the north of 
England, She was an extreme lover of gaicty, and 
very rarely miffed a ball, or any other public aſſembly ; 
where ſhe had frequent opportunies of — a 

22 „ greedy 
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greedy appetite of vanity, with. the -preference which 


was given her by the men to almoſt every other woman 


elent. | 

© Among many young fellows, who were particu- 
Jar in their gallantries towards her, Horatio ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in her eyes beyond all his competi- 
tors; ſhe danced with more than ordinary gaiety when 
he happened to be her partner; neither the fair- 
nels of the evening, nor the muſic of the nightingale, 


could lengthen her walk like his company. She af- 


tected no longer to underſtand the civilities of others; 
whilit ſhe inclined ſo attentive an ear to every compli- 
ment of Horatio, that ſhe often ſmiled even when it was 
too delicate tor her comprehenſion.” 

Pray, Madam, ſays Adams, who v was this '{quire 
Horatio?“ 

« Horatio,” ſays the lady, © was a young gentleman 
of a good family, bred to the law, and had been ſome 
tew years called to the degree of a barriſter. His tace 


and perſon were ſuch as the generality allowed hand- 


tome; but he had a dignity in his air very rarely to be 
ſeen. His temper was of the Saturnine complexion, 
but without the leaſt taint of moroſeneſs. He had 
wit and humour, with an inclination to ſatire, which 
he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the ke 
violent patlion tor Leonora, was the laſt perion who 
perceived the probability of its ſucceſs. The whole 


town had made the match for him, before he himſelf 
had drawn a confidence from her actions ſufficient to 


mention his paſſion to her; for it was his opinion (and 


perhaps he was there in the right) that it is highly im- 


politic to talk ſeriouſly of love to a woman, before you 
have made ſuch a progrets in her affections, that ſhe 
herſelf expects and deſires to hear it. 


© But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 


create, which are apt to magmfy every favour con- 


| ferred on a rival, and to ſee the little advances towards 


themſelves through the other end of the perſpective, it 


was impoſſible that Horatio s paſſion ſhould to blind 


his 


* * * 
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his diſcernment, as to prevent his conceiving hopes from 
the behaviour of Leonora; whoſe fondneſs for him 
was now as Viſible to an indifferent perſon in their com- 
pany as his for her.” 

© I never knew any of theſe forward fluts come to 
good,” ſays the lady who refuſed Joteph's entrance into 
the coach, nor ſhall I wonder at any thing the doth in 
the ſequel.” 4 Lf | | 

The lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: © It was in 
the midit of a gay converfation in the walks one even- 
ing, when Horatio whiipered Leonora, that he was de- 
firous to take a turn or two with her in private; for 
that he had ſomething to communicate to her of great 
conſequence. © Are you fure it is of conlequence?” 
laid ſhe, ſmiling.—<* I hope, aniwered he, „“ you 
will think ſo too, fince the whole future happineſs of 
my lite muſt depend on the event.” ; 

Leonora, who very much ſuſpected what was 
coming, would have deferred it till another time: but 
Horatio, who had more than half conquered the difh- 
culty of ſpeaking, by the firſt motion, was fo very im- 


portunate, that the at laſt yielded, and leaving the reſt 


of the company, they turned aſide into an unfrequented 


walk. 
They had retired far out of the fight of the com- 


pany, both maintaining a ſtrict filence. At laſt Ho- 


ratio made a full (top, and taking Leonora, who ftood 
pale and trembling, gently by the hand, be fetched a 
deep ſigh, and then looking on her eyes with all the ten- 
derneis imaginable, he cried out, in a favitering accent, 
« ©, Leonora! is it neceſſary jor me to declare to you 
on what the future happineſs of my life muſt be founded! 
Muſt I ſay, there is ſomething belonging to you 
which is a bar to my happineſs, and which, unleſs you 
will part with, I muſt be miſerable!” “ What can 
that be? replied Leonora.—<* No wonder, ſaid he, 
& you are ſurprifed that I ſhould make an objection to 


any thing which is yours, yet ſure you may gueſs, 


fince it is the only one which the riches of the world 
if they were mine, ſhould purchaſe of you. O, it is 
| | that 
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that which you muſt part with, to beſtow all the reſt! 
Can Leonora, or rather will ſhe, doubt longer ?—Let 
me then whiſper it in her ears. It is your name, Ma- 
dam. It is by parting with that, by your condeſcenſion 
to be for ever mine, which mult at once prevent me 
from being the molt miſerable, and will render me the 
happieſt of mankind.” - 

Leonora, covered with bluſhes, and with as angry 


a look as ſhe could poſſibly put on, told him, that had 


ſhe ſuſpected what his declaration would have been, 
he ſhouid not have decoyed her from her company; that 
he had fo ſurpriſed and frighted her, that ſhe begged 


him to convey her back as quick as poſſible ; which he, 
_ trembling very near as much as herſelf, did. 


More fool he, cried Slipſlop: * it is a ſign he knew 


very little of our Sect. Truly, Madam, ſaid Adams, 


© I think you are in the right: I ſhould have inſiſted to 
know a piece of her mind when I had carried matters 
lo far,” But Miſs Graveairs defired the lady to omit 
all ſuch fulſome ſtuff in her ſtory ; for that it made her 


| tick, 


Well then, Madam, to be as conciſe as poſſible, 
ſaid the lady, many weeks had not paſſed after this 
interview, before Horatio and Leonora were what 
they call on a good footing together. All ceremonies, 
except the laſt, were now over: the writings were now 
drawn, and every thing was in the utmoſt forwardneſs 


preparative to the putting Horatio in poſſeſſion of all 


his wiſhes. I will, it you pleaſe, repeat you a letter 
from each of them, which I have got by heart, and 
which will give you no ſmall idea of their affection on 
both ſides.” | 
Miſs Graveairs objected to hearing theſe letters: 
but being put to the vote, it was carried againſt her 


by all the ref in the coach; Parſon Adams n 


for it with the utmoſt vehemence. 
Horatio to Leonora. 
% How vain, molt adorable creature, is the purſuit 


of pleaſure in the abſence of an object to which the 
mind is ney devoted, unlets it have ſome relation to 


that 
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that object! I was laſt night condemned to the ſociety 
of men of wit and learning, which, however agreeable 
it might formerly have been to me, now only gave me 


a ſuſpicion, that they imputed my abſence in converſa- 


tion to the true canſe. For which reaſon, when your 


engagements forbid me the extatic happineſs of ſeeing 
you, 1 am always defirous to be alone; ſince my ſenti- 
ments for Leonora are fo delicate, that I cannot bear 
the apprehenſion of another's prying into thoſe delight- 
ful endearments, with which the warm imagination of 


aà lover will ſometimes indulge him, and which I ſuſ- 


pect my eyes then betray. To fear this diſcovery of our 
thoughts, may perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety to 


minds not iuſceptible of all the tenderneſs of this deli- 


cate pation. And ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there are few 
juch, when we contider that it requires every human 


virtue to exert itſelf in its full extent. Since the be- 


loved, whole happine's it ultimately reſpects, may give 
us charming opportunities of being brave in her de- 


' fence, generous to her wants, compaſſionate to her at- 


flictions, grateful to her kindneſs; and, in the ſame 


manner, of exerciſing every other virtue, which he who 
would not do to any degree, and that with the utmoſt 


rapture, can never deſerve the name of a lover: It is 


therefore with a view to the delicate modeſty of your 


neind, that I cultivate it ſo purely in my own; and it 
is that which will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſi- 
neſs I bear trom thoſe liberties, which men, to whom 
the world allow politeneſs, will ſometimes give them- 
ſelves on theſe occaſions. | | 


«© Can I tell you with what eagerneſs I expect the 


arrival of that bleſſed day, when I ſhall experience the- 


falſhood of a common affertion, that the greateſt hu- 
man happineis conſuts in hope? A doctrine, which no 
perſon had ever ſtronger reaſon to believe than myſelf 
at preſent, ſince none ever taſted ſuch bliſs as fires my 
bolom with the thoughts of ſpending my future days 
with ſuch a companion, and that every action of my 
life will have the glorious ſatis faction of conducing to 
| Leonora 
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* Leonora to Horatio. 8 
te The refinement of your mind has been fo evidently 
proved by every word and action ever fince I had the 
firſt pleaſure of knowing you, that I thought it impoſ- 
ible my good opinion of Horatio could have been 


heightened by any additional proof of merit. This 


very thought was. my opinion when J received your laſt 
letter, which, when I opened, I conteſs I was ſurpriſed 
to find the delicate ſentiments expreſſed there, ſo far 


exceeded what I thought could come even from you, 
(although I know all the generous principles human 


nature is capable of are centered in your breaſt,) that 
words cannot paint what I feel on. the reflection, that 
my happinels {hall be the ultimate end of all your ac- 
tions. | | 

« Oh, Horatio! what a life muſt that be, where 
the mtaneſt domeitic cares are ſweetened by the pleaſ- 
ing conlideration, that the only man on earth who beſt 
deſerves, and to whom you are moſt inclined to give 
your aftettions, is to reap either profit or pleaſure from 
all you do: In ſuch a caſe, toils muſt be turned into 


diverſions; and nothing but the unavoidable inconve- 
niencies of lite can make us remember that we are 


mortal, ot e 

If the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the de- 
ſire of keeping them undiſcovered, makes even the con- 
verſation of men of wit and learning tedious to you, 
what anxious hours mult I ſpend, who am condemned 
by cuſtom to the convertation of women, whole natural 
curiolity leads them to pry into all, my thoughts, and: 
whole envy can. never ſuffer Horatio's heart to be pol- 
ſeſſed by any one, without forcing them into malicious: 
deſigns againſt the. perſon who is to happy as to poſſeſs 
it! But, indeed, if ever envy can poſſibly have any ex- 
cuſe, or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where the 
good is ſo great, that it muſt be equally natural to all 
to with it for themſelves, nor am I aſhamed to own it: 


And to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, that pre- 


* This letter was written by a young lady, en reading the- 
former. 1 vents 
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vents my being in that moſt uneaſy of all the ſitua. 


tions I can figure to my imagination, of being led by 
inclination to love the perſon whom my own judgment 
forces me to congemn.” | a 

© Matters were in fo great forwardneſs between this 
fond couple, that the day was fixed for their marriage, 
and was now within a fortnight, when the ſeſſions 
chanced to be held for that county in a town about twenty 
miles diftant from that which is the ſcene of our ſtory, 


It ſeems, it is uſual for the young gentlemen of the bar 


to repair to theſe ſeſſions, not ſo much for the ſake of 
profit, as to ſhew their parts, and learn the law of the 
Juſtices of peace; for which purpole one of the wiſeſt 
and graveſt of all the juſtices is appointed ſpeaker or 


chairman, as they modeſtly call it, and he reads them a 
lecture, and inſtructs them in the true knowledge of 


the law. 
© You are here guilty of a little miſtake,* ſays 
Adams, which, if you pleaſe, I will correct. I have 
attended at one of theſe quarter-ſeſſions, where I ob- 
ſerved the counſel taught the juſtices, inſtead of learn- 
ing any thing of them.” : 

© It is not very material,” ſaid the lady. Hither 
repaired Horatio, who, as he hoped, by his profeſſion 
to advance his fortune, which was not at preſent very 
large, for the ſake of his dear Leonora, he reſolved to 
ſpare no pains, vor loſe any opportunity of improving 
or advancing himſelf in it.” | 

© The fame afternoon, in which he left the town, as 


Leonora ſtood at her window, a coach and fix paſſed 


by; which ſhe declared to be the compleateſt, genteel- 
elt, prettieſt equipage ſhe ever ſaw; adding theſe re- 
markable words, O, I am in love with that equipage! 


which, though her friend Florella at that time did not 


greatly regard, ſhe hath ſince remembered. 5 
© In the evening an aſſembly was held, which Leo- 
nora honoured with her company; but intended to pay 
her dear Horatio the compliment of refuſing to dance 
in his abſence, _ T | | 
O, why have not women as good reſolution to 
| | maintain 
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maintain their vows, as they have often good inclina- 


tions in making them! 
„The gentleman who owned the coach and fix came 
to the aſſembly. His cloaths were as remarkably fine 


as his equipage could be. He toon attracted the eyes 


of the company; all the ſmarts, all the filk waiſtcoats 
with filver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in an in- 
ſtant.“ art) | | 
Madam, ſaid Adams, if it be not impertinent, 
J ſhould be glad to know how this gentleman was 
dreſt,” | 990 Her! | 


Sir, anſwered the lady, * I have been told he had 


on a cut-velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined with a 
pink ſatin, embroidered all over with gold; his waiſt- 
coat, which was cloth of ſilver, was embroidered with 
gold likewiſe. I cannot be particular as to the reſt of 
his dreſs: but it was all in the French faſhion; tor 


Bellarmine (that was his name) was juſt arrived from 


Paris. | 

This fine figure did not more entirely engage the 
eyes of every lady in the aſſembly than Leonora did 
his. He had ſcarce beheld her, but he ſtood mation- 
leſs and fixed as a ſtatue, or at leaſt would have done 
ſo, if good breeding had permitted him. However, 


| he carried it fo far before he had power to corre& him- 


ſeit, that every perſon in the room eaſily diſcovered 
where his admiration was ſettled. The other ladies 


began to ſingle out their former partners, all perceiving 


who would be Bellarmine's choice; which they however 
endeavoured, by all poſſible means, to prevent; many 
of them ſaying to Leonora, „O, Madam, I ſuppoſe 
we ſhan't have the pleaſure of ſeeing you dance to- 
night ;”* and then crying out in Bellarmme's hearing, 
4 , Leonora will not dance, I aſſure you: her part- 
ner is not here.“ One maliciouſly attempted to prevent 


her, by ſending a difagreeable fellow to aſk her, that 
ſo ſhe might be obliged either to dance with him, or fit 


down : but this ſcheme proved abortive. 
Leonora ſaw herſelf admired by the fine ſtranger, 
and envied by every woman preſent, Her little heart 


12 began 
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began to flutter within her, and her head was agi- 
tated with a convulſive motion: ſhe ſeemed as it ſhe 
would ſpeak to ſeveral of her acquaintance, but had no- 
thing to-iay: for as ſhe would not mention her prelent 
triumph, (o ſhe could not diſengage her thoughts one 
moment from the contemplation of it: ſhe had never 
taſted any thing like this happineſs. She had before 
known what it was to torment a fingle woman : but to 
be hated, and ſecretly curſed, by a whole aſſembly, was 
a joy reſerved for this bleſſed moment, As this vaſt 
profuſion of extaſy had confounded her underſtanding, 
o there was nothing ſo fooliſh as her behaviour: ſhe 
played a thouſand childiſh tricks, diſtorted her perton 
into ſeveral ſhapes, and her face into ſeveral laughs, 
without any reaſon. In a word, her carriage was as 
abſurd as her defires, which were, to affect an inſenſi- 
bility of the ſtranger's admiration, and at the ſame 
time a triumph, from that admiration, over every wo- 
man in the room. | 

© In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, having en- 
' quired who ſhe was, advanced to her, and, with a low 
bow, begged the honour of dancing with her, which 


ſhe, with as low a curttey, immediately granted. She 
danced with him him all night, and enjoyed, perhaps, 


the higheſt pleaſure that ſhe was capable of fueling.” 
At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, which 
frighted the ladies, who told him, they hoped he was 


not ill. He answered, he groaued only for the folly of 


Leonora. | : | 
Leonora ret ired, continued the lady, © about fix 
in the morning, but not to reſt. She tumbled and 
toſſed in her bed, with very ſhort interval of ſleeps, and 
thoſe entirely filled with dreams of the equipage and 
fine cloaths ſhe had ſeea, and the balls, operas, and 
ridottos, which had been the ſubje& of their conver- 
Aation. Wh: Rs | 
In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and ix, came to wait on her. He was indeed charmed 


with her perſon, and was, on enquiry, ſo well pleaſed 


with the circumſtances of her father, (for he himlelt, 
| | | not- 
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notwithſtanding all his finery, was not quite ſo rich as 
a Crœſus, or an Atta-lus.)* * Attalus,* ſays Mr. 
Adams: but pray how came you acquainted with 
theſe names?” The lady ſmiled at the queſtion, and 
proceeded—* He was fo pleaſed, I ſay, that he reſolved 
to make his addreſſes to her directly. He did lo ac- 
cordingly, and that with fo much warmth and briſk- 


neſs, that he quickly baffled her weak repulſes, and 


obliged the lady to refer him to her father, who, the 


knew, would quickly declare in favour of a coach 
and fix. | | 


Thus, what Horatio had by fighs and tears, love 


and tenderneſs, been fo long obtaining, the Freuch-Eng- 


{i/þ Bellarmine, with gaiety and gallantry, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of in an inftant. In other words, what modeſty 
had employed a full year in raiſing, impudence demo- 
lihed in twenty-four hours.“ "50 

Here Adams groaned a ſecond time: but the ladies, 


who began to ſmoke him, took no notice. 


From the opening of the aſſembly, till the end of 
Bellarmine's viſit, Leonora had ſcarce once thought of 
Horatio: but he now began, though an unwelcome 
gueſt, to enter into her mind. She wiſhed ſhe had ſeen 
the charming Bellarmine, and his charming equipage, 
before matters had gone ſo far. Yet why,” ſays 
the, „ ſhould I have withed to have ſeen him before: or 


what ſignifies it that I have ſeen him now? Is not Ho- 


ratio my lover? almoſt my huſband ? Is he not as hand- 


ſome, nay handſomer, than Bellarmine ? Aye, but 


Bellarmine is the genteeler and the finer man; yes, that 
he muſt be allowed. Yes, yes, he is that certainly. 
But did not I, no longer ago than yeſterday, love Horatio 
more than all the world? Aye, but yeſterday I had not 
ſeen Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio doat on me, 
and may he not in deſpair break his heart, if I aban- 
don him ? Well, and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break 
too? Yes, but I promiſed Horatio firſt ; but that was 
poor Bellarmine's misfortune; if I had ſeen him firſt, I 
ſhould certainly have preferred him. Did not the dear 


creature prefer me to every woman in the aſſembly, 


I 3 When 
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when every ſhe was laying out for him? When was it 


in Horatio's power to give me ſuch an inſtance of at- 
fection? Can he give me an equipage, or any of thoſe 
gs which Bellarmine will make me miſtreſs of? How 
vatt is the difference between being the wife of a poor 
counſellor, and the wife of one of Bellarmine's fortune ! 
If 1 marry Horatio, I ſhall triumph over no more than 
one rival: but by marrying Bellarmine, I ſhall be the 


envy of all my acquaintance. What happineſs ! 


But can I ſuffer Horatio to die? for he hath ſworn he 


cannot ſurvive my lois: but, perhaps, he may not die; 
if he ſhould, can I prevent it? Mult I ſacrifice mytelt 
to him? Beſides, Bellarmine may be as miſerable for 
me too.“ She was thus arguing with herſelf, when 


ſome young ladies called her to the walks, and a little 


relieved her for the prelent. 


© Tae next morning Bellarmine breakfaſted with her 


in the preſence of her aunt, whom he had ſufficiently 


informed of his paſſion for Leonora: he was no ſooner 


withdrawn than the old lady began to adviſe her niece 
on this occaſion.—“ You ſee, child,” fays the, © whar 


fortune hath thrown in your way; and I hope you will 
not withſtand your own preferment.”* Leonora, figh- 
ing, begged her not to mention any ſuch thing, when 
he knew her engagements to Horatio. Engagements 


to a fig,” cried the aunt; you ſhould thank Heaven 
on your knees, that you have it yet in your power 
to break them. Will any woman heſitate a moment 


whether ſhe ſhall ride in a coach, or walk on foot 


all the days of her life? But Bellarmine drives fix, and 
Horatio not even a pair. Ves, but Madam, what 
will the world ſay?” anſwered Leonora; „Will not 
they condemn me?” „The world is always on the 
fide of prudence,” cries the aunt, © and would ſurely 
condemn you, if you ſacrificed your intereſt to any mo- 
tive whatever. O, I know the world very well; and 
you ſhew your ignorance, my dear, by your objections. 
O' my conſcience! the world is wiſer. I have lived 
longer in it than you; and I aſſure you there is not any 


thing worth our regard beſides money: nor did I ever 


know 
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know any. one perſon who married from other con- 
ſiderations, who did not afterwards heartily repent it. 
Beſides, if we examine the two men, can you prefer a 
ſneaking fellow, who hath been bred at the univerſity, 
to a fine gentleman juſt come from his travels ?—All 


the world muſt allow Bellarmine to be a fine gentle- 


man, poſitively a fine gentlemen, and a handſome 
man.” —* Perhaps, Madam, I ſhould not doubt, if 
I knew how to be handſomely off with the other.“ 
«© O leave that to me,” ſays the aunt. © You know 
your father hath not been acquainted with the affair. 
Indeed, tor my part, I thought it might do well enough, 
not dreaming of fack an offer: but I'll diſengage. you; 
leave me to give the fellow an anſwer, I warrant you 
ſhall have no tarther trouble.” | 
Leonora was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's rea- 
ſoning; and, Bellarmine ſupping with her that evening, 
it was agreed he ſhould the next morning go to her father 
and propoſe the match, which ſhe contented ſhould be 
conſummated at his return. | | 
© The aunt retired ſoon after ſupper; and the lovers 
being left together, Bellarmine began in the following 


manner: Yes, Madam, this coat, I aſſure you, was 
made at Paris, and I dety the beſt Engliſh taylor even 


to imitate it. There is not one of them can cut, Ma- 
dam; they can't cut. If you obſerve how this ſkirt is 
turned, and this ſleeve, a clumſy Englith raſcal can do 
nothing like it, ——Pray how do you like my live- 
ries?” Leonora aniwered, ſhe thought them very 
pretty. © All French,” ſays he, „ aſſure you, ex- 


cept the great coats: I never truit any thing more than 


2 great coat to an Engii/hman. You know one muſt 
encourage our own people what one can, eſpecially as, 
before I had a place, I was in the country intereſt ; he, 
he, he! But for myſelf, I would fee the dirty iſland at 
the bottom of the ſea, rather than wear a ſingle rag of 
Engliſh work about me; and I am ſure, after you have 
made one tour to Paris, you will be of the ſame opinion 


with regard to your own clothes. You can't 2 
i | what 
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what an addition a French dreſs would be to your beau- 
ty: I poſitively aſſure you, at the firſt opera I ſaw fince 
E came over, I miſtook the Engliſh ladies for chamber- 
maids; he, he, he!“ | | 
With ſuch {fort of polite diſcourſe did the gay Bel- 
larmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door 
opened on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the room. Here 
tis impoſſible to expreſs the ſurprize of Leonora. 
Poor woman, ſays Mrs. Slipflop, What a terrible 
quandary ſhe muſt be in!* Nat at all,“ fays Miſs 
Graveairs. Such fluts can never be confounded,” © She 
muſt have then more than Corinthian aſſurance, ſaid 
Adams: * aye, more than Lais acrielt.” 
© A long ſilence,” continued the lady, © prevailed in 
the whole company. If the familiar entrance of Ho- 
ratio ſtruck the greateſt aſtoniſnment into Bellarmine, 
the unexpected preſence of Bellarmine no leſs ſurprized 
Horatio. At length Leonora, collecting all the ſpirits 
ſhe was miſtreſs of, addreſſed herſelf to the latter, and 
pretended to wonder at the reaſon of fo late a vilit. 
4 I ſhould, indeed, anſwered he, have made ſome 
apology for diſturbing you at this hour, had not my 
finding you in company aſſured me I do not break in 
upon your repoſe.” Bellarmine roſe from his chair, 
traverſed the room in a minuet ſtep, and hummed an 
opera tune, while Horatio advancing to Leonora, aſked 
her in a whiſper, if that gentleman was not a relation 
of her's; to which the anſwered with a ſmile or rather 
ſneer, No, he is no relation of mine yet; adding, 
ſhe could not gueſs the meaning of his queſtion. Ho- 
ratio told her ſoftly, it did not ariſe from jealouſy. 
« Jealouſy!“ cries the, © I aſſure you: —it would be 
very ſtrange in a common acquaintance to give him- 
ſelt any of thoſe airs.” Thele words a little ſurpriſed | 
Horatio; but before he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine 
danced up to the lady, and told her, he feared he in- 
terrupted {ome buſineſs between her and the gentleman, 
I can have no buſineſs, ſaid ſhe; “with the gentle- 
man, nor any other, which need be any ſecret to you.“ 
„ You'll pardon me, ſaid Horatio, “if I deſire to 
5 know 
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know who this gentleman is, who is to be entruſted 
with all our ſecrets.” «© You'll know ſoon enough, cries 
Leonora; “ but I can't gueſs what ſecrets can ever paſs 
between us of ſuch mighty conſequence.” No, Ma- 
dam!” cries Horatio, * 1 am fure you would not have 
me underſtand you in earnett.” 6 Tis indifferent to me, 
fays ſhe, „ how you underſtand me; but I think fo un- 
ſealonable a viſt is difficult to be underſtood at all, at 
leaſt when people find one engaged: though one's ſer- 
vants do not deny one, one may expect a well-bred pre- 


ſou ſhould ſoon take the hint.“ „Madam, ſaid Hora- 


tio, © I did not imagine any engagement with a ſtran- 
ger, as it ſeems this gentleman is, would have made 
my vilit impertinent, or that any ſuch ceremonies were 
to be prelerved between perſons in our ſituation.“ . Sure 
you are in a dream,“ ſaid the, “or would perſuade me 


that I am in one. I know no pretenſions a common 


acquaintance can have to lay aſide the ceremonies of 
good breeding.“ „Sure, faid he,“ IJ am in a dream; 


tor it is impoſſible I ſhould be really eſteemed a common 


acquaintance by Leonora, after what has paſſed between 
us! „ Pafſed between us! Do you intend to affront me 


before this gentleman ?** «<« D—n me, affront the lady,” 
ſays Bellarmine, cocking his hat, and ſtrutting up to 


Horatio; „“ Does any man dare affront this lady before 
me, d—n me!” „ Hark'e, fir,” ſays Horatio, © I would 
advite you to lay aſide that fierce air; for I am migh- 
tily deceived, if this lady has not a violent deſire to 
get your worſhip a good drubbing.” „Sir,“ faid 
Beilarmine, “ I have the honour to be her protector, 
and d—n me, it I underftand your meaning.” „Sir,“ 
anſwered Horatio, “ ſhe is rather your protectreſs: but 
give yourſelf no more airs, for you ſee I am prepared 


for you,“ ({haking his whip at him.) “Oh! Serwiteur 


tres humble, ſays Bellarmine, “ Fe vous entend parfaite- 


nent bien. At which time the aunt, who had heard 
of Horatio's vilit, entered the room, and foon ſatisfied 


all his doubts. She convinced him that he was never 
more awake in his life, and that nothing more extraor- 
dinary had happened in his three days abſence, than a 

| b | _ ſmall 
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ſmall alteration in the affections of Leonora; who now 


burſt into tears, and wondered what reaſon ſhe had given 


him to ule her in fo barbarous a manner. Horatio de- 
fired Bellarmine to withdraw with him; but the ladies 
prevented it, by laying violent hands on the latter; 
upon which the tormer took his Jeave without any great 
ceremony, and departed, leaving the lady with his ri- 
val, to conſult for his ſafety, which Leonora feared her 
her indiſctetion might have endangered; but the aunt 


comforted her with aſſurances, that Horatio would not 
venture his perſon againſt ſo accompliſhed a cavalier as 


Bellarmine, and that being a lawyer, he would ſec k re- 
venge in his own way, and the moſt they had to appre- 
hend from him was an action. | 

© They at length. rats ee to permit Bellar- 
mine to retire to his lodgings, having firſt ſettled all 
matters rejating to the journey which he was to under- 
take in the morning, and their preparations for the 
nuptials at his return. 


© But alas l as wiſe- men have obſerved, the ſeat af va 


lour is not the countenance; and many a grave and 


plain man will, on a juſt provocation, betake himſelt 


to that miſchievous metal, cold iron; while men of a 
- fiercer brow, and ſometimes with that emblem of cou- 
rage, a cockade, will more prudently decline it, 


Leonora was waked in the morning, from a viſionary g 


coach and ſix, with the diſmal ene chat Bellarmine 
was run through the body by Horatio; that he lay lan- 
guiſhing at an inn, and the ſurgeon had declared the 
wound mortal. She immediately Jeaped out of the 
bed, danced about the room in a frantic manner, tore 
her hoir, and beat her breaſt in all the agonies of de- 
pair; in which ſad condition her aunt, who likewiſe 
aroſe at the news, found her. The good old lady ap- 
plied her utmoſt art to comfort her niece. . She told her 


while there was life there was hope: but that if he 


ſhould die, her affliction would be of no fervice to Bel- 
larmine, and would only expole herſelf, which might 
probably keep her ſome time without any future offer; 
that as matters had happened, her wifeſt Mt At would be 
to 
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to think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to 
regain the affections of Horatio. Speak not to me, 
cried the diſconſolate Leonora! * is it not owing to me 
that poor Bellarmine has loſt his life? Have not theſe 
curſed charms** (at which words ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly 
in the glaſs) “ been the ruin of the moſt charming 
man of this age? Can I ever bear to contemplate 


my own face again? (with her eyes ſtill fixed on 


the glaſs.) © Am I not the murdereſs of the fineſt” 
gentleman? No other woman in the town could have 
made any impreſſion on him.” Never think of 
things paſt,”* cries theaunt, * think of regaining the af- 
fections of Horatio.“ © What reaſon, ſaid the niece, 
« have I to hope he would forgive me? No, I have loſt 
him as well as the other, and it was your wicked ad- 
vice which was the occaſion of all: you ſeduced me, 
contrary to my inclination, to abandon poor Horatio ;** 
at which words ſhe burſt into tears: ** you prevailed up- 
on me, whether I would or no, to give up my affection 
for him; had it not been for you, Bellarmine never 
would have entered into my thoughts; had not his ad- 
dreſſes been backed by your perſuaſions, they never 
would have made any impreſſion on me: I ſhonid have 
defied all the fortune and equipage in the world ; but 
it was you, it was you who got the better of my youth 
and ſimplicity, and forced me to loſe my dear Horatio 
for ever.“ ä 

© The aunt was almoſt borne down with this torrent of 
words: ſhe however rallied all the ſtrength ſhe could, 
and drawing her mouth up in a purie, began: *I am 
not ſurpriſed, niece, at this ingratitude. Thofe who ad- 
vite young women for their intereit, muſt always expect 
ſuch a return. I am convinced my brother will thank 
me for breaking off your match with Horatio at any 
rate.“ © That may not be in your power yet, anſwered 
Leonora; though it is very ungrateful in you to deſire 
or attempt it, after the preſents you have received irom 
bum,” (For indeed, true it is, that many preſents, and 
ſome pretty valuable ones, had paſſed from Horatio to 
the old lady: but as true it is, that Bellarmine, when he 

5 | break- 
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breakfaſted with her and her niece, had complimented 
her with a brilliant from his finger, of much greater va- 
lue than all ſhe had touched of the other.) | 
The aunt's gaul was on float to reply, when a ſervant 
brought a letter into the room; which Leonora, hear- 
ing it came from Bellarmine, with great eagerneis. 
opened, and read as follows: | | | 

„ MOST DIVINE CREATURE, Te 
„ The wound which J tear you have heard J received 


from my rival, is not like to be fo fatal as thoſe ſhot 


into my heart, which have been fired from your eyes, 
tout brilliant. Thoſe are the only cannons by which I 
am to fall; for my ſurgeon gives me hopes of being ſoon 
able to attend your ruelle; till when, uuleſs you will do 
me an honour which I have ſcarce the hardiefe to think 


of, your abſence will be the greateſt anguiſh which can 


be felt by, Madam, avec toute la reſpecte in the world, your 


moſt obedient, molt abſolute, devote, BELLARMINE.,” 
As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hope's of Bellar- 


mine's recovery, and that the goſſip Fame had, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, ſo enlarged his danger, the preſently 
abandoned all farther thoughts of Horatio, and was ſccn 
reconciled to her aunt, who received her again into fa- 
vour, with a more Chriſtian forgiveneſs than we gene- 
rally meet with. Indeed, it is. poſſible ſhe might be a 
little alarmed at the hints which her niece had given 


her concerning the preſents. She might apprehend tuch. 


rumours, ſhould they go abroad, might injure a repu- 
tation, which, by frequenting church twice a day, and 
preſerving the utmoſt rigour and ſtrictneis in her coun- 
tenance and behaviour for many years, ſhe had eſta- 
bliſhed. | | | 
Leonora's paſſion returned now for Bellarmine with 


greater force, after its ſmall relaxation, than ever. She 


propoſed to her aunt to make him a viſit in his confine- 
ment, which the old lady, with great and commenda- 
ble prudence, adviſed her to decline: „For, ſays ſhe, 
« ſhould any accident intervene to prevent your intended 
match, too forward a behaviour with this lover may in- 


18 


jure you in the eyes of others. Every woman, till ſhe 
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is married, ought to conſider of, and provide againſt, 


the poſſibility of the affair's breaking off. Leonora ſaid, 
ſhe ſhould be indifferent to whatever might happen in 
ſuch a cafe: for ſhe had now ſo abſolutely placed her af- 
fections on this dear man, (ſo ſhe called him) that if 
it was her misfortune to loſe him, ſhe ſhould for ever 
abandon all thoughts of mankind. She thefore re- 


ſolved to viſit him, notwithſtanding all the prudent ad- 


vice of her aunt to the contrary, and that very after- 
noon executed her refolution.” | 

The lady was proceeding in her ftory, when the 
coach drove into the inn where the company were to 


dine, ſorely to the diſſatis faction of Mr. Adams, whoſe 


ears were the moſt hungry part about him; he being, 

as the reader may perhaps gueſs, of an infatiable curi- 

olity, and heartily deſirous of hearing the end of this 

amour, though he profeſſed he could ſcarce wiſh ſuc- 

cels to a lady of fo inconſtant a diſpoſition. 
N 006A PU VL > | 

A dreadful Quarrel which happened ot the Inn where the 
Company dined, with its bloody Conſequences to Mr 
Adams. g | 


2 AS ſoon as the paſſengers had alighted from the coach, 


Mr. Adams, as was his cuſtom, made directly to 


the kitchen, where he found Joſeph fitting by the fire, 
and the hoſteſs anointing his leg: for the horſe which 


Mr. Adams had borrowed of his clerk, had ſo violent 


a propenſity to kneeling, that one would have thought _ 


it had been his trade as well as his maſter's ; nor would 
he always give any notice of ſuch his intention; he was 
often found on his knees when his rider leaſt expected it. 
This foible, however, was of no great inconvenience to 
the parſon, who was accuſtomed to it; and, as his legs 
almoſt touched the ground when he beſtrode the beaſt, 
had but a little way to fall, and threw himſelf forward 


on ſuch occaſions with fo much dexterity, that he never 


received any miſchief; the horſe and he frequently rol- 

ling many paces diſtance, and afterwards both getting 
up and meeting as good friends as ever. | | 

Poor Joſeph, who had not been uſed to ſuch kind of 

4 | : K cattle, 
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cattle, though an excellent horſeman, did not 90 hap- 
pily diſengage himſelf; but falling with his leg under 
the beaſt, received a ve contuſion, to which the 
good woman was, as we have ſaid, applying a warm 
hand, with ſome camphorated ſpirits, juſt at the time 
when the parſon entered the kitchen. 

He had ſcarce expreſſed his concern for Joſeph's miſ- 
fortune, before the hoſt likewiſe entered. He was by 
no means of Mr. Tow-wouſe's gentle diſpoſition, and 
was indeed perfect maſter of his houſe, and every thing 
in it but his gueſts. 

This ſurly fellow, who always proportioned his re- 


ſpekt to the appearance of a traveller, from God bleſs your 
bonour, down to plain coming preſent! „ obſerving his 


wife on her knees to a footman, cried out, without con- 


ſidering his circumſtances, What a pox is the woman 


about? Why don't you mind the company in the coach? 
Go and aſk them what they will have for dinner.“ My 
dear, ſays the, you know they can have nothing but 
what is at the fire, which will be ready preſently ; and 
really the poor young man's leg is very much bruited,” 


At which words the fell to chafing more violently than 


before. The bell then happening to ring, he damned his 
wite, and bid her go in to the company, and not ſtand 
rubbing there all day; for he did not believe the young 


fellow's leg was ſo bad as he pretended : and if it was, 


within twenty miles he would find a ſurgeon to cut it 
off. Upon thele words, Adams fetched two ſtrides 
acroſs. the room; and ſnapping his fingers over his 
head, muttered aloud, he would excommunicate ſuch 
2 wretch for a farthing ; ; for he believel the devil had 
more humanity. Theſe words occaſioned a dialogue be- 
tween Adams and the hoſt, in which there were two or 
three ſharp replies, till Joſeph bade the latter know how 
to behave himſelf to his betters. At which the hoſt 


(having firſt firictly ſurveyed Adams) ſcornfully repeat- 


ing the word betters, flew into a rage, and telling Jo- 
ſeph he was as able to walk out of his houſe as he had 
been to walk into it, offered to lay- violent hands on 
"_ winch Adams ——_— dealt him fo ſound a 


compliment 
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eompliment over his face with his fiſt, that the blood 


immediately guſhed out of his noſe in a fiream. The 
bolt being unwilling to be out-done in courtely, eſpe- 
cially by a perſon of Adams's figure, returned the fa- 
vour with ſo much gratitude, that the parſon's noſtrils 
began to look a little redder than uſual. Upon which 


he again aſſailed his antagoniſt, and with another ſtroke 


laid him ſprawling on the floor. | | : 
The hofteſs, who was a better wife than ſo ſurly a 
huſband deſerved, ſeeing her huſband all bloody and 
ſtretched along, haſtened preſently to his aſſiſtance, or, 
rather to revenge the blow, which, to all appearance, 
was the laſt he would ever receive; when lo! a pan full 


of hog's blood, which unluckily ſtood on the dreſſer, pre- 


ſented itſelf firſt to her hands. She ſeized it in her fury, 
and without any reflection dilcharged it into the parſon's 


face, and with fo good an aim, that much the greater 


part firit ſaluted his countenance, and trickled thence 
in ſo large a current down to his beard, and over his 
garments, that a more horrible ſpectacle was hardly to 


be ſeen, or even imagined. All which was perceived 


by Mrs. Slipſlop, who entered the kitchen at that in- 


ſtant. This good gentlewoman, not being of a tem- 


per ſo extremely cool and patient as perhaps was required 


to alk many queſtions on this occaſion, flew with great 
impetuoſity at the hoſteſs's cap, which, together, with 


ſome of her hair, ſhe plucked from her head in a moment, 
giving her, at the {ame time, ſeveral hearty cuffs in the 
tace, which, by frequent practice on the inferior ſer- 
vants, ſhe had learned an excellent knack of delivering 
with a good grace. Poor Joſeph could hardly rife from 
his chair; the parſon was employed in wiping the blood 


from his eyes, which had entirely blinded him; and the 


landlord was juſt beginning to ſtir, whilſt Mrs. Slipſtop, 


holding down the landlady's face with her left hand, 


made ſo dexterous an ule of the right, that the poor 
woman began to roar in a key which alarmed all the 
company in the inn. | "bl | 
There happened to be in the inn at this time, beſides 
the ladies who arrived in the ſtage-coach, the two gen- 
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tlemen who were preſent at Mr. Tow-wouſe's when 
Joſeph was detained for his horie's meat, and whom we 
have before mentioned to have ſtopt at the alehouſe 
with Adams. There was likewiſe a gentleman juſt re- 


turned from his travels to Italy; all of whom the horrid 


outcry of murder preſently brought into the kitchen, 
where the ſeveral combatants were found in the poſtures 
already deſcribed. 

It was now no difficulty to put, an end to the fray ; 
the conquerors being ſatisfied - with the vengeance they 
had taken, and the conquered having no appetite to re- 


new the fight. The principal figure, and which enga- 


ged the eyes of all, was Adams, who was al: over co- 
vered with blood, which the whole company concluded 
to be his own; and conlequently imagined hun no 
Jonger for this world. But the hoſt, who had now re- 
covered from his blow, and was riſen from the ground, 
ſoon delivered them from this apprehenſion, by damning 
his wife tor waſting the hog's puddings, and telling 


her all would have been very well, if ſhe had not inter- 


meddled like a b— as ſhe was; adding, he was very 


glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not half 


what ſhe deſerved. The poor woman had indeed fared 
much the work, having, beſides the unmercitul cuffs 
reccived, loſt a quantity of hair, which Mrs. Slipflop 
in triumph held in her Jett hand. 

The traveller addreſſing himſelf to Miſs Graveairs 
Jefired her not to be frighted; for here had been only 
a little boxing, which, he {aid, to their diſgracia, the 
Englith were accuſtomata to; adding, it muſt be how- 
ever a fight ſomewhat ſtrange to bim, who was juſt 


come from Italy, the Italians not being addicted to the 
caffardo, but baſtonxa, ſays he. He then went up to | 
Adams, and telling him be looked like the ghoſt of 


Ban quo, bid him not ſhake his gory locks at him, for 
he could not ſay he did it. Adams very innocently 
anſwered, Sir, I am far from accuſing you.” He then 


returned to the lady, and cried, I find the bloody gen- 
tleman is uno inſipido del mullo fenſo. Damnato di me, 


At I n ſeen ſuch a Jpecaculs i in my way from Viterbo. 
One 
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One of the gentleman having learnt from the hoſt the 


occaſion of this buſtle, and being aſſured by him that 


Adams had ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſpered in his ear, 
he'd warrint he would recover. © Recover, Maſter!“ 
faid the hoſt, ſmiling: Ves, yes; I am not afraid of 
dying with a blow or two neither; IT am not ſuch a 


chicken as that.” Pugh!“ faid the gentleman, I mean 
you will recover damages in that action, which un- 


doubtedly you intend to bring, as ſoon as a writ can 
be returned from London: for you look like a man of 
too much ſpirit and courage to ſuffer any one to beat 
you without bringing your action againſt him: he muſt 


be a ſcandalous fellow indeed, who would put up with 


a drubbing, whilſt the law is open to revenge it: be- 
fides, he hath drawn blood from you, and ſpoiled your 
coat; and the jury will give damages for that too. An 
excellent new coat, upon my word, and now not worth 
a ſhilling! I dont care,* continued he, to intermeddle 
in theſe caſes; but you have a right to my evidence; 
and if I am ſworn, I muſt ſpeak the truth. I faw you 


ſprawling on the floor, and the blood guſhing from 


your noſtrils. You may take your own opinion; but 
was I in your circumſtances, every drop of my blood 
ſhould convey an ounce of gold into my pocket. Re- 
member, I don't adviſe you to go to law; but if your 
jury were Chriſtians, they mult give ſwingeing dama- 
ges. That's all.” « Mafter,* cried the hoſt, ſcratching 
his head, I have no ſtomach to law, I thank you. I 
have ſeen enough of that, in the pariſh, where two of 
my neighbours have been at law about a houle, till they 
have both lawed themſelves into a gaol.* At which 
words he turned about, and began to enquire again af- 
ter his hog's puddings; nor would it probably have 
been a ſufficient excuſe for his wife, that ſhe ſpilt them 


in his defence, had not ſome awe of the company, eſpe- 


cially of the Italian traveller, who was a perſon of great 
dignity, withheld his rage. Whilſt one of the aboye- 
mentioned gentlemen was employed, as we have ſeen 
him, on the behalf of the landlord, the other was no leſs 


, hearty on the fide of Mr. Adams, whom he adviſed tg 
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bring his action immediately. He faid, the alſault of 
the wife was, in law, the aſſault of the huſband ; for 


they were but one perſon, and he was liable to pay da- 


mages; which he ſaid muſt be conſiderable where ſo 
bloody a diſpoſition appeared. Adams ant{wered, if it 
was true that they were but one perion, he had af. 
ſaulted the wife; tor he was ſorry to own he had ſtruck 
the huſband the firſt blow. * I am ſorry you own it 
too, cries the gentleman z © jor it could not poſſibly 
appear to the court: for there was no evidence prelent 
but the lame man in the chair, whom I ſuppoſe to be 
your friend, and would conſequentiy ſay nothing but 
what made for you.” * How, ür,“ fays Adams, * do 

ou take me for a villain, who would proſecute revenge 


in cold blood, and ule unjuſtifiable means to obtain it? 


If you knew me and my order, I ſhould think you at- 
fronted both.” At the word order, the gentleman 


ſtared, (tor he was too bloody to be of any modern or- 


der of knights,) and turning haſtily about, eld, © every 
man knew nis own buſineſs.” 


Matters being now compoſed, the company retired 


to their ſeveral apartments, the two gentlemen congra- 
tulating each other on the ſucceſs of their good offices, 
in procuring a pertect reconciliation between the con- 


tending parties; and the traveller went to his repalt, | 


crying, as the Italian poet lays, 

© Fe voi very well, que tutta & pace, 

© So ſend up dinner, good Bonitace.” 
The coachman began now to grow importunate with 
his paſſengers, whole entrance into the coach was re- 
tarded by Miſs Graveairs inſiſting, againſt the remon- 
ſtrances of all the reſt, that ſhe would not admit a foot- 
man into the coach; for poor Joſeph was too lame to 
mount'a horſe. A young lady, who was, it ſeems, an 
_ Earl's grand-daughter, begged it with almoſt tears in 
her eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and Mrs. Slipſlop 
ſcolded, but all to no purpoſe. She ſaid, ſhe would 
not demean herſelf to ride with a. footman; that there 


were waggons on the road; that if the maſter of the 


coaca deſired it, ſhe would pay for two places; but 
| | | would 
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would ſuffer no ſuch fellow to come in.“ Madam, ſays 
Slipflop, I am ſure no one can refuſe another coming 
into a ſtage- coach. I don't know, Madam, ſays the 
lady; I am not much uſed to ftage- coaches. I fel- 
dom travel in them.” That may be, Madam,” re- 
plied Slipſlop; © very good people do, and ſome peo- 
ple's betters, for aught I Know.“ Miſs Graveairs ſaid, 


Some folks might ſometimes give their tongues a li- 


berty, to ſome people that were their betters, which 
did not become them : for her.part, ſhe was not uſed to 
converſe with ſervants. Slipflop returned, Some peo- 
ple kept no ſervants to converſe with: tor her part, ſhe 
thanked heaven, ſhe lived in a family where there were 


a great many; and had more under her own command, 


than any paltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom. 
Miſs Graveairs cried, ſhe believed her miſtreſs would 
not encourage ſuch ſaucineſs to her betters. My bet- 
ters, ſays Slipflop, who is my betters, pray?* I am 
your betters, anſwered Miſs Graveairs, and Þ Il ac- 
quaint your miſtreſs.” At which Mrs. Slipſlop laughed 
aloud, and told her, her lady was one of the great gen- 


try, and ſuch little paltry gentlewomen, as ſome folks 
who travelled in ſtage-coaches, would not eaſily come 


at her. | 


This ſmart dialogue between ſome people and ſome 
folks, was going on at the coach door, when a folemn 


perſon riding into the inn, and ſeeing Miſs Graveairs, 
immediately accoſted her with, Dear child, how dv 
you do?* She preſently anſwered, O!]! Papa, I am glad 
you have overtaken me.“ So am I,” anſwered. he: 
© for one of our coaches is juſt at hand: and there be- 


ing room for you in it, you ſhall go no farther in the 


ſtage unleſs you deſire it.” How can you imagine 
I ſhould defire it ?? ſays ſhe; ſo bidding Slipſlop ride 
with her fellow if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe took her father by the 
hand, who was juſt alighted, and walked with him 
into a room. | 

Adams inſtantly aſked the coachman in a whiſper, if 


be knew who the gentleman was? The coachman an- 


ſwered, he was now a gentleman, and kept his hou | 
| | | an 
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and man: but times are altered, maſter,” ſaid he: e 
member when he was no better horn than mylelt.* Aye, 


aye! {ſays Adams.“ © My father drove the ſquire's coach,” 
anſwered he, when that very man rode poſtilion: but 


he is now his ſteward, and a great gentleman.* Adams 


then ſnapped his fipgers, and cricd, he thought ſhe vas 
fome fuch trallop. 


Adams made haſte to acquaint Mrs. Slipſlop with 


this good news, as he imagined it; but it found a re- 
ception different from what he expected. The prudent 

entlewoman, who deſpiſed the anger of Miſs Graveairs, 
whilft ſhe conceived her to be the daughter of a gentle- 


man of ſmall fortune, now ſhe heard her alliance with 
the upper ſervants of a great family in her neighbour- 


hood, began to fear her intereſt with the miſtrefs. She 
wiſhed ſhe had not carried the diſpute fo far, and began 
to think of endeavouring to reconcile herſelf to the 


young lady before ſhe left the inn; when luckily the 


ſcene at London, which the reader can ſcarce have for- 
gotten, preſented itſelf to her mind, and comforted her 
with ſuch aſſurance, that ſhe no longer apprehended any 
Py with her miſtreſs. 


Every thing being now adjuſted, the company entered 
the coach, which was juſt on its departure, when one 


lady recolleQed ſhe had left her fan, a ſecond her gloves, 


a third a ſnuff-box, and her fourth a ſmelling- bottle be- 
hind her; to find all which occaſioned ſome delay, and 


much ſwearing to the coachman. 
As ſoon as the coach had left the inn, the women all 
together fell on the character of Miſs Graveairs, whom 


one of them declared ſhe had ſuſpected to be ſome low 


ereature, from the beginning of their journey; and ano- 
ther affirmed, had not even the looks of a gentle woman; 
a third warranted ſhe was no better than ſhe ſhould be: 
and turning to the lady who had related the ſtory in the 


coach, ſaid, © Did you ever hear, Madam, any thing ſo 


prudiſh as her remarks? Well, deliver me from the cen- 


ſoriouſneſs of ſuch a prude.* The fourth added, O 


Madam! all theſe creathres are cenſorious: but for my 


pry, I wonder where the wretch was bred; indeed, I 


mult 
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muſt own I have ſeldom converſed with theſe mean kind 


of people, ſo that it may appear ſtranger to me; but to 


retuſe the general defire of a whole company, hath ſome- 
thing in it fo aſtoniſhing, that for my part I own I 
ſhould hardly believe it, if my own ears had not been 
witneſſes to it.“ © Yes, and lo handiome a young fel- 


| low,” cries Slipſlop: The woman muſt have no com- 
paſſion in her; I believe the is more of a Turk than a 


hriſtian: I am certain, if ſhe had any Chriſtian wo- 
man's blood in her veins, the fight of ſuch a young ſel- 
low mult have warmed it. Indeed, there are ſome 
wretched, miſerable old objects, that turns one's ſto- 
mach: I ſhould not wonder if the had refuſed ſuch a 
one; I am as nice as herſelf, and ſhould-have cared 
no more than herſelf for the company of „linking old 
tellows: but hold up thy head, Joſeph, thon art none 
of thuſe ; and ſhe who hath no compulſion tor thee is a My- 
hummetman, and J will maintain it.“ This converſa- 
tion made Joſeph uneaſy, as well as the ladies; who, 
perceiving the ſpirits which Mrs. Slipſlop was in, (for 
indeed ſhe was not a cup too low,) began to fear the 
conſequence: one of them therefore deſired the lady to 
conclude the ſtory, —* Aye, Madam, ſaid Slipflop, .* I 
beg your ladyſhip to give us that ſtory you commenſated 


in the morning z? which requeſt that well-bred woman 


immediately complied, with. 5 
| CAT: Hd 
Conclaſion of the Unfortunate Filt. PE 
T EONORA having once broke through the bounds 
which cuſtom and modeſty impoſe on her ſex, ſoon 
gave an unbridled indulgence to her paſſion. Her vi- 


| fits to Bellarmine were more conſtant, as well as longer, 


than his ſurgeon's: in a word, ſhe became abſolutely 

his nurſe, made his water-gruel, adminiſtered him his 
medicines, and, notwithſtanding the prudent advice of 
her aunt to the contrary, almoſt entirely reſided in her 


_ wounded lover's apartment. 


The ladies of the town began to take her conduct 
under conſideration ; it was the chief topic of diſcourſe 
at their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely enroll 

| the 
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the moſt part; eſpecially'by Lindamira, a lady whoſe 
diſereet and arch carriage, together with a conſtant at- 
tendance at church three times a day, had utterly de- 
feated many malicious attacks on her own reputation: 
for ſuch was the envy that Lindamira's virtue had at- 
tracted, that, notwithſtanding her own ſtrièt behaviour, 
and ftri&t enquiry into the lives of others, ſhe had not 
been able to eſcape being the mark of ſome arrows her- 
felf, which however did her no injury; a bleſſing per- 
haps owed by her to the clergy, who were her- chief 
male companions, and with two or three of whom ſhe 
had been barbaroufly and unjuſtly calumniated,” 

© Not to unjuffly neither, perhaps,” ſays Slipſlop ; 
© for the clergy are men as well as other folks.” 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was 


eruelly hurt by thoſe freedoms which Leonora allowed 


herſelf. She faid, it was an affront to her ſex; that 
the did not imagine it confiſtent with any woman's ho- 
nour to {peak to the creature; or to be ſeen in her com- 
pany; and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould always refuſe 
to dance at an aſſembly with her, for fear of contami- 
nation, by taking her by the hand. 

But to return to my ſtory. As ſoon as Bellarmine 
was recovered, which was ſomewhat within a month 
from his receiving the wound, he {et out, according to 
agreement, for Leonora's father”s, in order to propoſe 
the match, and ſettle all matters with him touching 
ſettlements and the like. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman had 
received an intimation of the affair by the following 


fetter; which I can repeat verbalim, and which they 


tay was written neither by Leoncra nor her aunt, 


though it was in a woman's hand. The letter was in 


theſe words: 
„ SIR, 


«I am ſorry to acquaint yon, that your daughter 


Leonora kath acted one of the baſeit, as well as moſt 
fimple parts, with a young gentleman to whom ſhe had 
engaged herſelf, and whom the hath (pardon the word) 
pied for another of inferior fortune, notwithſtanding 
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his ſuperior figure. Vou may take what meaſure you 
pleaſe on this occaſion: I have performed what LI 
thought my duty; as I have, though unknown to you, 
a very great reſpe& for your family.“ 

The old gentleman did not give himſelf the trouble 
to anſwer this kind epiſtle; nor did he take any notice 
of it after he had read it, till he ſaw. Bellarmine. He 


was, to {ay the truth, one of thoſe fathers who look on 


children as an unhappy conſequence of their youthful 


pleaſures; which as he would have been delighted not 


to have attended them, ſo was he no leis pleaſed with 
any opportunity to rid himſelf of the incumbrance. 
He palled, in the world's language, as an exceeding 
good father; being not only to rapacious as to rob and 
plunder all mankind to the utmott of his power, but 
even to deny himſelf the conveniences and almoſt ne- 
ceſſaries of life; which the neighbours attributed to a 
deſire of raiſing immenſe fortunes for his children. 
But in fact it was not ſo; he heaped up money for its 


own take only, and looked on his children as his rivals, 


who were to enjoy his beloved miſtreſs when he was 
incapable of poſſoſſing her, and which he would have 
been much more charmed with the power of carrying. 
along with him; nor had his children any other ſecu- 
rity of being his heirs, than that the law would conſti- 
tute them tuch without. a will, and that he had not 
affection enough for any one living to take the trouble 
of writing one. tl | | 
To this gentleman came Bellarmine on the errand: 
I have mentioned. His perſon, his equipage, his fami- 
ly, and his eſtate, ſeemed to the father to make him an 


advantageous match for his daughter; he therefore very 


readily accepted his propoſals: but when Bellarmine 
imagined the principal affair concluded, and began to 
open the incidental matters of fortune, the old gentle- 
man preſently changed his countenance, ſaying, he 
reſolved never to marry his daughter on a Smithfield. 
match; that whoever had love for her, to take her, 


would, when he died, find her ſhare of his fortune in his 


coffers ; but he had ſeen ſuch examples of undutifulneſs. 
n RR THe happen 
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happen from the too early generoſity of parents, that 


he had made a vow never to part with a ſhilling whilſt 


be lived. He then commended the ſaying of Solomon, 


He that ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child : but added, he 
might have likewiſe aſſerted, that he that ſpareth the 
purſe faweth the child. He than ran into a diicourſe on 
the extravagance of the youth of the age; whence he 
launched into a diſſertation on horſes; and came at 


length to commend thoſe Bellarmine droye. That fine 


gentleman, who at another ſeaſon would have been well 
enough pleaſed to dwell a little on that ſubject, was 
now very eager to reſume the circumſtance of fortune. 


He faid, he had a very high value for the young lady, 


and would receive her with lets than he would any 


other whatever; but that even his love to her, made 


ſome regard to worldly matters neceſſary; for it would 
be a mott diſtracting fight for him to ſee her, when he had 
the honour to be her huſband, in leſs than a coach and fx. 
The old gentleman anſwered, Four will do! four will 
do!” and then took a turn from horſes to extravagance, 
and from extravagance to horles, till he came round to 
the equipage again, whither he was no ſooner arrived, 
than Bellarmine brought him back to the point; but all 
to no purpole : he made his _ from that ſubject in a 
minute; till at laſt the lover declared, that in the preſent 
ſituation of his affairs, it was impoſſible for him, though. 
he loved Leonora more than tout le monde, to marry her 
without any fortune. To which the father anſwered, he 
was ſorry that his daughter muſt loſe fo valuable a 
match; that, if he had an inclination, at preſent it was 
not in his power to advance a ſhilling; that he had had 
great loſſes, and been at great expences on projects; 
which, though he had great expectations from them, 


had yet produced him nothing: that he did not know 


what might happen hereafter, on the birth of a ſon, or 
ſuch accident; but he would make no promiſe, or en- 
ter into any article; for he would not break his vow for 
all the daughters in the world. | 
In ſhort, ladies, to Keep you no longer in ſuſpence, 
Bellarmine, having tried every argument and Pome 
Bl, hic 
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which he could invent, and finding them all ineffectual, 
at length took his leave, but not in order to return to 
Leonora; he proceeded directly to his own feat, whence, 
after a few days ftay, he returned to Paris, to the 
great delight of the French, and the honour of the Eng- 


}ith nation. | 


© But as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he preſently 
diſpatched a meſſenger with the following epiſtle to Le- 
onora. T7 | | 
© ADORABLE AND CHARMANTE, 

«© I am ſorry to have the honour to tell you I am 
not the euren perſon deſtined for your divine arms. 
Your papa hath told me fo with a poizzefſe not often 
teen on this fide Paris. You may perhaps gueſs his 
manner of refuſing me.—Ah mon Dieu! You will cer- 
tainly believe me, Madam, incapable myſelf of deli- 
vering this triße meſſage, which I intend to try the 
French air to cure the conſequences of- jamais! 
Czur ! Ange! — Au Diable !—Ti your papa obliges you 


to a marriage, I hope we ſhall fee you at Paris; till 


when, the wind that flows from thence will be the warm- 
eſt dans le mende: for it will confilt almoſt entirely of 
my ſighs. Adieu, ma princeſſe ! Ab l'amour? | 
£ | BELLARMINE,” 

I ſhall not attempt, ladies, to deſcribe Leonora's 
condition when ſhe received this letter. It is a picture 
of horror, which I ſhould have as little pleaſure in 
drawing as you in beholding. She immediately left 
the place where ſhe was the ſubject of converſation and 
ridicule, and retired to that houſe I ſhewed you when 
I began the ſtory, where ſhe hath ever ſince led a diſ- 
conſolate life, and deſerves perhaps pity for her misfor- 
tunes, more than our cenſure for a behaviour to which. 
the artifices of her aunt very probably contributed, and 
to which very young women are often rendered too 
liable by that blameable levity in the education of our 
ex: | | | 
If I was inclined to pity her,” ſaid a young lady 


in the coach, it would be for the loſs of Horatio; for L 


cannot : 
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cannot diſcern any misfortune in her miſſing ſuch a huſ⸗ 


band as Bellarmine.“ 

* Why I muſt own, fays Slipſlop, © the gentlews- 
man was a little falſe-hearted : but howwſumever, it was 
hard to have two lovers, and get never a. huiband at 
all—But pray, Madam, what became of Our. aſbo? 
He remains, {aid the lady, * till unmarried, and 
hath applied himſelf fo cloſely to his buſineſs, that he 
hath raiſed, I hear, a very conſiderable fortune. And 
what is 8 they ſay, he never hears the name 
of Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever uttered cne 
ſyllable to charge her with her ill conduct towards him. 

CG 
4 very ſhort Chapter, in which Parſon Adams went a 
great M ay. 


* lady having finiſned her ſtory, received the 


thanks of the company; and now Joſeph, putting 
his head out of the coach, cried out, Never believe me, 


if yonder be not cur Parion Adams walking along. 
without his horſe.*. On my word, and fo he is, ſays | 
Slipſlop; and as ſure as two. pence he hath left him. 
behind at the inn.” Indecd, true it is, the parſon had 
exhibited a freſh inſtance of his abſence of mind: for 


he was ſo pleaſed with having got Joleph into the coach, 
that he never once thought of the beaſt in the ſtable; 


and finding his legs as nimble as he deſired, he fallied 
out, brandiſhing a crabſtick, and had kept on before 


the coach, mending and ilackening his pace occaſionally, 
ſo that be had never been much more or leſs than a 
quarter of a mile diſtant from it. 

Mrs. Slipſlop deſired the coachman to L him, 


which he attempted, but in vain: for the faſter he 


drove, the faſter ran the parſon, often crying out, Aye, 
aye, catch me if you can: till at length the coachman 
ſwore he would as ſoon attempt to drive after a grey- 


hound; and giving the parion two or three hearty 


curſes, he cried, * Softly, ſoftly boys," to his horſes, 

which the civil beafts immediately obeyed. 
But we will be more courteous to our reader than 
he was to Mrs. Slipſlop; and leaving the coach and 
at's 
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its company to purſue their journey, we will earry our 
reader on after Parſon Adams, who ſtretched forward 
without once looking behind him; till having left the 
coach full three miles in his rear, he came toa place, where, 
by keeping the extremeſt track to the right, it was juſt 
barely poſſible for a human creature to miſs his way. 

This track, however did he keep, as indeed he had a 
wonderful capacity at theſe Kinds of bare poffibilities; 
and travelling in it about three miles over the plain, 
he arrived at "the ſammit of a hill, whence looking 2 
great way backwards, and perceiving no coach in fight, 
he fat himſelf down on the turf, and pulling out "kis 
Eichylus, determined to wait here for it's arrival, | 
He had not fat long here, before a gun going off 
very near, a little ſtartled him: he looked up, Fand faw - 
a gentleman within a hundred paces taking up a par- 


tr idge which he had juſt ſhot. 


Adams ſtood up, and preſented a figure to the gen- 
tleman, which would have moved laughter in many: 
for his caſſock had juſt again fallen down below his 
great coat, that is to ſay, it reached his knees; whereas 
the ſkirts of his great coat deſcended no lower than 
half way down his thighs; but the gentleman's mirth 
gave way to his ſurpriſe at be holding ſuch a perſonage 
in ſuch a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentleman, told him, he 


hoped he had good port; to which the other anſwered, 


Fry AE e les, Sir,* fays Adams, © you haye 
ſmote one partridge :* to which the ſportſman made no 


reply, but proceeded to charge his piece 

Wilſt the gun was charging, Adams remained in 
ſilence, which he at laſt broke, by obſerving, that it 
was a delightful evening. The gentleman, who had 
at firſt fight conceived a very diſtaſteful opinion of the 
3 began, on per ceiving a book in his hand, and 
kewiſe moaking the information of the caſſock, to 
change his thoughts, and made a ſmall advance to con- 
verlat ion on his ſide, by ſaying, « Sir, I ſuppoſe you 
are not one of theſe parts.” 


Adams immediately told him, no: that he was a 
I. 2 | tra- 
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traveller, and invited by the beauty of the evening and 


the place, to repoſe a little, and amuſe himſelf with 


reading. I may as well repoſe myſelf too, ſaid the 


ſportſman; for I have been out this whole afternoon, 
and the devil a bird have I feen till I came hither.” 
© Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 


abouts, cries Adams, No, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, 


© the ſoldiers, who are quartered in the neighbourhood, 
have killed it all.“ © It is very probable,” cried Adams, 
© for ſhooting is their proteſſion.* Aye, ſhooting the 
game, aniwered the other; © but I don't fee they are 
10 forward to ſhoot our enemies. I don't like that at- 
fair of Carthagena; if I had been there, I believe I 
ſhould have done other gueſs things, d—n me. What's 
a man's life when his country demands it ? A man who 
wont ſacrifice his life for his country, deſerves to 
be hang'd, d—n me. Which words he ſpoke with to 
violent a geſture, ſo loud a voice, ſo ſtrong an accent, 
and fo fierce a countenance, that he might have fright- 


ened a captain of trained bands at the head of his com- 


pany: but Mr. Adams was not greatly ſubject to fear: 
e told him intrepidly, that he very much approved his 
virtue, but diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him not 
to adit himſelf to ſo bad a cuſtom, without which, he 
faid, he might fight as bravely as ever Achilles did. 
Indeed, he was charmed with this diſcourſe: he told 
the gentleman, he would willingly have gone many miles 


to have met a man of his generous way of thinking; 


that if be pleaſed to fit down, he ſhould be greatly de- 


lighted to commune with him: for though he was a 


to lay down his life for his country, 

The gentleman fat down, and Adams by him: and 
then the latter began, as in the following chapter, a 
diſcourſe which we have placed by itſelf, as it is not 
only the moſt curious in this, but perhaps in any other 


hook. 3 | | 
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clergyman, he would himſelf be ready, if thereto called, 
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a Om UU! 

A notable Diſſertation by Mr. Abraham Adams; avherein 
that Gentleman appears in a political Light. 

6 12 aſſure you, Sir, fays he, taking the gentle- 
man by the hand, I am heartily glad to meet 

with a man of your kidney: tor though I am a poor 

parton, I will be bold to ſay, I am an honeſt man, 

and would not do an ill thing to be made a biſhop. 


Nay, though it hath not fallen in my way to offer fo 


noble a ſacrifice, I have not been without opportunities 


of ſuffering for the fake of my conſcience, I thank hea- 
ven for them; for I have had relations, though 1- fay 
it, who have made ſome figure in the world, particu- 
lurly a nephew, who was a thop-keeper, and an alder- 
man of a corporation. He was a good Jad, and was 
under my care when a boy, and I believe would do 
what I bade him to his dying day. Indeed, it looks 
like extreme vanity in me, to affect being a man of 
tuch conſequence, as to have ſo great an intereſt in an 
alderman; but others have thought ſo too, as mani- 
teltly appeared by the rector, whole curate I formerly 
was, ſending for me on the approach of an election, 
and telling me, if I expected to continue in my cure, 
that J muſt bring my nephew to vote for one Colonel 
Courtly, a gentleman whom I had never heard tidings 
of till that inftant. I told the rector, I had no power 
over my nephew's vote; (God forgive me for ſuch pre- 
varication !) that I ſuppoſed he would give it accord- 
ing to his conſcience; that I would by no means en- 
deavour to influence him to give it otherwiſe. He told 
me it was in vain to equivocate; that he knew I had 
already ſpoke to him in favour of Eſquire Fickle, my 
neighbour ; and indeed it was true I had : for it was at 
a ſcaſon when the church was in danger, and when all 
good men expected they knew not what would happen 
to us all, I then anſwered boldly, if he thought I 
had given my promiſe, he affronted me, in propoſing 
any breach of it. Not to be too prolix, I perſevered, 


and ſo did my nephew, in the eſquire's intereſt, who 


was choſen chiefly through his means; and fo I loſt my 
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curacy. Well, Sir, but do you'think the eſquire ever 
mentioned a word of the church: Ne verbum quidem, 
ut ita dicam. Within two years he got a place, and hath 
ever ſince lived in London; where I have been informed 

(but God forbid that I ſhould believe it) that he ne- 
ver fo much as goeth to church. I remained, Sir, a 


conſiderable time without any cure, and lived a full 


month on one funeral ſermon, which I preached on the 
indiſpolition of a clergyman : but this by the bye. At 


laſt, when Mr. Fickle got his place, Colonel Courtly ſtood 


again; and who ſhould make intereſt for him, but Mr. 
Fickle himſelf? That very identical Mr. Fickle, who 
had formerly told me, the colonel was an enemy to both 
the church and ſtate, had the confidence to ſolicit my 
nephew for him; and the colonel himſelf offered to 
make me a chaplain to his regiment, which I refuſed 
in favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told us he would 
ſacrifice every thing to his country: and I believe he 
would, except his hunting, which he ſtuck ſo cloſe to, 
that in five years together he went but twice up to par- 
hament; and one of thoſe times, I have been told, ne- 
ver was within fight of the houte. However he was a 


worthy man, and the beſt triend I ever had : tor by his 


intereſt with a biſhop, he got me replaced into my cu- 
racy, and gave me eight pounds out of his own pocket 
to buy me a gown and callock, and furniſh my houle. 
He had our intereſt while he lived, which was not many 
years. On his death, I had freſh applications made to 
me; for all the world knew the intereti I had with my 
good nephew, who was now a leading man in the cor- 


poration; and Sir Thomas Booby buying the eſtate 


. which had been Sir Oliver's, propoled himſelf a candi- 
date. He was then a young gentleman juſt come from 


his travels; and it did me good to hear him diſcourſe 


on affairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of. It 
I had been matter of a thouſand votes he ſhould have 
had them all. I engaged my nephew in his intereſt; 
and he was elected, and a very fine parliament man he 
was. They tell me he made ſpeeches of an hour long; 
and I have been told very fine ones: but he could nc- 
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ver perſuade the parliament to be of his opinion. Vn 
omnnia poſſumus omnes. He promiſed me a living, poor 
man : and I believe I ſhould have had it, but an acci- 
dent happened; which was, that my lady had promiſed 
it before, unknown to him. This, indeed, I never 


| heard till afterwards: for my nephew who died about 


a month before the incumbent, always told me I might 
be aſſured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor 
man, had always ſo much buſineſs that he never could 
find leiſure to ſee me. I believe it was partly my lady's 


fault too, who did not think my dreis good enough for 
the gentry at her table. However, I mutt do him the 
juſtice to ſay, he never was ungrate:ul, and I have al- 


ways found his kitchen, and his cellar too, open 10 
me: many a time after ſervice on a Sunday, for I 
preach at four churches, have I recruited my ſpirits 
with a glaſs of his ale. Since my nephew's death the 


corporation is in other hands; and I am not a man of 


that conſequence I was formerly. I have now no 
longer any talents to lay out in the ſervice of my coun- 
try; and to whom nothing is given, of him nothing 
can be required. However, on all proper ſeaſons, ſuch 


as the approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable daſn 


or two into my fermons, which I have the pleaſure to 
hear is not diiagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the other 


honeſt gentlemen my neighbours, who have all pro- 


miſed me theſe five years to procure an ordination. for a 
fon of mine, who is now near thirty, hath an infinite 
ſtock of learning, and is, I thank heaven, of an unex- 
ceptionable lite; though as he was never at an univer- 


ſity, the biſhop retutes to ordain him. Too much 


care cannot indeed be taken in admitting any one to 
the ſacred office: though I hope he will never act ſo as 
to be a diſgrace to any order; but will ferve his coun- 
try to the utmoſt of his power, as I have endeavoured 
to do before him; nay, and will lay down his life 
whenever called to that purpoie. I am ſure I have edu- 
cated him in thoſe principles; ſo that I have acquitted 
my duty, and ſhall have nothing to anſwer for on that 
account: but I do not diſtruſt him, for he is 2 
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curacy. Well, Sir, but do you think the eſquire ever 
mentioned a word of the church: Ne verbum quidem, 


ut ita dicam. Within two years he got a place, and hath 


ever ſince lived in London; where I have been informed 
(but God forbid that I ſhould believe it) that he ne- 
ver fo much as goeth to church. I remained, Sir, a 
conſiderable time without any cure, and lived a full 
month on one funeral ſermon, which I preached on the 
indiſpoſition of a clergyman : but this by the bye. At 
laſt, when Mr. Fickle got his place, Colonel Courtly ſtood 
again; and who thould make intereſt for him, but Mr. 
Fickle himſelf? That very identical Mr. Fickle, who 
had formerly told me, the colonel was an enemy to both 


the church and ſtate, had the confidence to ſolicit my 
nephew for him; and the colonel himſelf offered to 


make me a chaplain to his regiment, which I refuſed 
in favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told us he would 
lacrifice every thing to his country: and I believe he 


would, except his hunting, which he tuck ſo clole to, 


that in five years together he went but twice up to par- 


hament ; and one of thoſe times, I have been told, ne- 


ver was within ſight of the houte. However he was a 
worthy man, and the beſt friend I ever had: tor by his 
intereſt with a biſhop, he got me replaced into my cu- 
racy, and gave me eight pounds out of his own pocket 
to buy me a gown and caſſock, and furniſh my houſe. 
He had our intereſt while he lived, which was not many 


years. On his death, I had freſh applications made to 


me; for all the world knew the interett I. had with my 
good nephew, who was now a leading man in the cor- 
poration; and Sir Thomas Booby buying the eſtate 
which had been Sir Oliver's, propoled himfelf a candi- 
date. He was then a young gentleman juſt come from 
his travels; and it did me good to hear him diſcourſe 
on affairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of. It 
I had been maſter of a thouland votes he ſhould have 
had them all. I engaged my nephew in his intercſt; 
and he was elected, and a very fine parliament man he 
was. They tell me he made ſpeeches of an hour long; 
and I have been told very fine ones: but he could nc- 
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ver perſuade the parliament to be of his opinion. Von 
omnia poſſumus ohne e. He promiſed me a living, poor 
man: and I believe I ſhould have had it, but an acci- 


dent happened; which was, that my lady had promiſed 


it before, unknown to him. This, indeed, I never 


heard till afterwards: for my nephew who died about 


a month before the incumbent, always told me I might 
be aftured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor 
man, had always ſo much bufineſs that he never could 
find leifure to ſee me. I believe it was partly my lady's 
fault too, who did not think my dreis good enough tor 
the gentry at her table. However, I muſt do him the 
juſtice to ſay, he never was ungratetul, and I have al- 
ways found his kitchen, and his cellar too, open 10 
me: many a time after ſervice on a Sunday, for I 
preach at four churches, have I recruited my ſpirits 
with a glaſs of his ale. Since my nephew's death the 
corporation is in other hands ; and I am not a man of 
that conſequence I was formerly. I have now no 
longer any talents to lay out in the ſervice of my coun- 
try; and to whom nothing is given, of him nothing 


can be required, However, on all proper ſeaſons, ſuch 


as the approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable daſh 
or two into my ſermons, which I have the pleaſure to 
hear is not ditagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the other 
honeſt gentlemen my. neighbours, who have all pro- 
miſed me theſe five years to procure an ordination for a 
fon ot mine, who is now near thirty, bath an infinite 
ſtock of learning, and is, I thank heaven, of an unex- 
ceptionable lite; though as he was never at an univer- 
ſity, the biſhop retuſes to ordain him. Too much 


care cannot indeed be taken in admitting any one to 


the ſacred office: though I hope he will never act ſo as 
to be a diſgrace to any order; but will ferve his coun- 
try to the utmoſt of his power, as I have endeavoured 
to do before him; nay, and will lay down his life 
whenever called to that purpoſe. I am ſure I have edu- 
cated him in thoſe principles; ſo that I have acquitted 
my duty, and ſhail have nothing to anſwer for on that 
account: but I do not diſtruſt him, for he is NN 
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boy; and if Providence ſhould throw it in his way to 


be of as much conſequence in a public light as his fa- 
ther once was, can anſwer for him, he will ule his ta- 
lents as honeſtly as I have done.” 

| G KANU. | 
In which the Gentleman defſcants on Bravery and heroic 


Virtue, till an unlucky Accident puts an End to be 


Diſcourſe. 


T* gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams for 
his good reſolutions, and told him, he hoped his 
fon would tread in his ſteps; adding, that if he would 


not die for his country, he would not be worthy to 
live in it. I'd mike no more of thooting a man that 
would not die for his country, than 

Sir, ſaid he, J have diſinherited a nephew who 
is in the army, becauſe he would not exchange his 


commiſſion, and go to the Wett-Indies. I believe the 


raſcal is a coward, though he pretends to be in love 
forſooth! I would have all ſuch fellows hanged, Sir; 
I would have them hanged.” Adams antwered, that 


would be too ſevere; that men did not make them-. 
ſelves; and if fear had too much aſcendance in the 
mind, the man was rather to be pitied than abhorred: 


that reaſon and time might teach him to ſubdue it. 
He faid, a man might be a coward at one time, and 
brave at another. Homer,* fays he, who ſo well 
underſtood and copied nature, hath taught us this leſ- 
ſon; for Paris fights and Hector runs away. Nay, we 
have a mighty inſtance of this, in the hittory of later 


ages, no longer ago than the 705th year of Rome, when 


the great Pompey, who had won ſo many battles, and 
been bonoured with ſo many triumphs, and of whoſe 
valour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Cicero and Patercu- 
lus, have formed ſuch eulogiums; this very Pompey 


left the battle of Pharſalia before he had loft it, and 


retreated to his tent, where he fat like the moſt puſil- 
Janimous raſcal in a fit of deſpair, and yielded a victory 
which was to determine the empire of the world to Cæ- 


ſar. I am not much travelled in the hiſtory of mo- 


dern times, that is to ſay, theſe laſt thouſand years: 


but 
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vut thoſe who are, can, I make no queſtion, furniſh 
ou with parallel inftances.* He concluded, therefore, 
that, had he taken any ſuch haſty reſolutions againſt 
his nephew, he hoped he would conſider better and re- 
track them. The gentleman anſwered with great 
warmth, and talked much of courage and his country, 
till perceiving it grew late, he aſked Adams, what 
place he intended for that night? He told him he 
waited there for the ſtage-coach. © The ſiage-coach! 
Sir,” {aid the gentleman; © they are ali paſt by long 
ago. You may ſee the laſt yourſelf almoſt three miles 
before us.“ © I proteſt and ſo they are, cries Adams: 
« then I muſt make haſte and follow this, The gen- 
tleman told him he would be hardly able to overtake 
them; and that if he did not know his way, he would 
be in danger of loſing himſelf on the downs : for it would 
be preſently dark ; and he might ramble about all night, 
and perhaps find himlelt farther from his journey's end 
in the morning than he was. now. He adviſed him 
therefore to accompany him to his houle, which was 
very little out of his way, aſſuring him, that he would 
find ſome country fellow in the pariſn, who would con- 
duct him for ſixpence to the city where he was going. 
Adams accepted this propoſal, and on they travelled, 
the gentleman renewing his dilcourſe on courage, and 
the iniamy of not being ready at all times to ſacrifice 
our lives to our country. Night overtook them much 
about the fame time as they arrived near ſome buſhesz _ 
whence, on a ſudden, they heard the moſt violent 
Mrieks imaginable, in a female voice. Adams offered 
to ſnatch the gun out of his companion's hand. What 
are you doing ?* ſaid he. Doing, ſaid Adams, I 
am haſening to the aſſiſtance of the poor creature whom 
ſome villains are murdering." *<* You are not mad 
enough, I hope, ſays the gentleman, tiembling: Do 
you conſider this gun is only charged with ſhot,” and 
that the robbers are moſt probably forniſhed with piſtols 
loaded with bullets? This is no buſinels of ours; let 
us make as much haſte as poſſible out of the way, or 
we may fall into their hands ourſelves.” The ſhrieks 
| now 
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now increaſing, Adams made no anſwer, but apt his 
fingers, and brandithing his crab-ftick, made directly to 
the place whence the voice iſſued; and the man of cou- 
rage made as much expedition townres his own home, 
 whither he eſcaped in a very ſhort time without once 
looking behind him; where we will leave him to con- 
template his own bravery, and to cenſure the want of 
it in others, and return to the goed Adams, who, on 
coming up to the place whence the noiſe proceeded, 

found a woman ſtruggling with a man, who had 


thrown her on the ground, and had almolt overpowered 


her. The great abilities of Mr. Adams were not ne- 


ceſſary to have formed a right judgement of this affair 


on the firſt fight. He did not therefore want the en- 


treaties of the poor wretch to aſſiſt her: but litting up 


Bis crab · ſtick, he immediately levelled a blow at that part 
of the raviſher? s head, where, according to the opinion 
of the antients, the brains of ſome perſons are depoſited, 
and which he had undoubtedly let forth, had not nature 
(who, as wiſe men have obſerved, equips all creatures 
with what is molt expedient tor them) taken a provi- 
dent care (as the always doth with thoſe the intends 
for encounters) to make this part of the head three 
times as thick as thoſe of ordinary men, who are de- 
ſigned to exercile talents which are vulgarly called ra- 
tional, and for whom, as brains are neceſſary, ſhe is 
obliged to leave ſome room for them in the cavity of 
the ſkull; whereas, thoſe ingredients being entirely 
uſeleſs to perſons of the heroic calling, the hath an op- 
portunity of thickening the bone, ſo as to make it leſs 
ſubject to any impreſſion, or liable to be cracked or 
broken; and, indeed; in ſome, who are predeſtined to 
the command of armies and empires, the is fuppoſed 
ſometimes to make that part perfectly ſolid. 


As a game cock, when engaged in amorous toying” 


with a hen, if perchance he ſpies another cock at hand, 
immediately quits his temale, and oppoſes himſelf to 
his rival; ſo did the raviſher, on the information of 
the crab-ſtick, immediately leap from the woman, and 
_— to allajl the man. He had no weapons but 
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nature had furniſhed him with. However he clenched 
his fiſt, and preſcntly darted it at that part of Adam's 
breait where the heart is lodged. Adams ſtaggered at the 
violence of the blow, when throwing away his ſtaff, 
he likewite clenched that fiſt which we have before 
commemorated, and would have diſcharged it full in 
the breaſt of his antagoniſt, had he not dexterouſly 
caught it with his left hand, at the ſame time darting 
his head—which ſome modern heroes, of the lower 
claſs, uſe like the battering ram of the ancients for a 
weapon of offence; another reaſon to admire the cun- 
ningneſs of nature, in compoling it of thoſe impene- 
trable materials—dgaſhing his head, I fay, into the ſto- 
mach of Adams, he tumbled him on his back, and not 
having any regard to the laws of heroiſm, which 
would have reſtrained him from any farther attack on his 
enemy, till he was again on his legs, he threw himſelf 
upon him, and laying hold on the ground with his 
left hand, he with his right belaboured the body of 
Adams till he was weary, and, indeed, till he con- 
cluded (to uſe the language of fighting) that he had 
done his bujineſs ; or, in the language of poetry, that he 
had ſent him to the ſhades below: in plain Englilh, that 
be ca, dead. | 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear a 
drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the uni- 
verſe, lay ſtill only to watch his opportunity; and now 
perceiving his antagonitt to pant with his Jabours, he 
exerted his utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he overturned him, and became his ſuperior 3 when 
fixing one of his knees in his breaſt, he cried out in an 

exulting voice, It ig my turn now? and after a few mi- 
nutes conſtant application, he gave him fo dexterous a 
blow juſt under the chin, that the fellow no longer re- 
tained any motion, and Adams began to fear he had 
ſtruck him once too often; for he often aſſerted, he 
ſhould be concerned to have the blood even of the 
wicked upon him. | 8 

Adams got up, and called aloud to the young wo- 
man — Be of good cheer, damtlel,” ſaid he; © you are 
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no longer in danger of your raviſher, who, J am terri- 
bly afraid, lies dead at my tcet ; but God forgive me 


what I have done in defence of innocence.” The poor 
wretch, who had been ſome time in recovering ſtrength 
enough to riſe, and had afterwards, during the engage- 


ment, ſtood trembling, being ditabled by tear, eren 


from running away, nearing her champion was victo- 
rious, came up to him, but not without apprehenſions 
even of her deliverer; which, however, ſhe was ſoon 
relieved from, by his courteous behaviour, and gentle 
words. They were both ftanding by the body, which 
lay motionleſs on the ground, and 3 425 Adams wiſhed 
to ſee ſtir much more than the woman did, when he 
earneſtly begged her to teil him, by what misfortune 


me came, at ſuch a time at night, into 10 lonely a place. 


dhe acquainted him, the was travelling, towards Lon- 
don, and had accidentally met with the perſon from 


whom he had delivered her, who told her he was like- 


wiſe on his journey to the iame place, and would keep 
her company; an offer which, ſuſpecting no harm, ſhe 
had accepted: that he told her, they were at a ſmall 
diſtance from an inn, where ſhe might take up her 


lodging that evening, and he would ſhew her a nearer 


way to it than by following the road. That if ſhe had 
ſuſpected him, (which ſhe id not, he ſpoke ſo.kindly 
to her,) being alone on theſe downs in the dark, ſhe 
had no human means to avoid him; that therefore ſhe 


put her whole truſt in Providence, and walked on, ex- 


pecting every moment to arrive at the inn; when on a 
ſudden, being come to thoie buſhes, he Shad her to 
ſtop, and after ſome rude kiſſes, which ſhe reſiſted, and 
ſome entreaties, which ſhe rejected, he laid violent 
hands on her, and was attempting to execute his 
wicked will, when, ſhe thanked G, he timely came 
up, and prevented nim. Adams encouraged her for 
ſaying ſhe had put her whole truſt in Providence, and 
told her, he doubted not but Providence had ſent 
him to her deliverance, as a reward for that truit, He 
wiſhed, indeed, he had not deprived the wicked wretch 
a W but G's will be done. He ſaid, he hoped 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS, =. 
the goodneſs of his intention. would excule him in the 
next world, and he trufted in her evidence to acquit 


him in this. He was then ſilent, and began to conſi- 


der with himſelf, whether it would be proper to make 


his eſcape, or to deliver himſelf into the hands of juſ- 


tice; which meditation ended as the reader will ſee 
in the next chapter. 5 Fr 
i of OY Ir” 
Giving an Account of the flrazge Cataſtrophe of the pre- 
ceding Adventure, which drew poor Adams into freſh 
Calamities; and who the Woman was who owed the 
_ Preſervation of her Chaſlity Io his viftorious Arm. 
HE filence of Adams, added to the darkneſs of the 
+ night aud lonelinels of the place, ftruck dreadful 
apprehenhons, into the poor woman's mind: ſhe began 


to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer, as he had 


delivered her from; and as ſhe had not light enough to 
diſcover the age of Adams, and the benevolence viſible 
in his countenance, ſhe ſuſpected he had uſed her as 


tome very honeſt men have uſed their country, and had 
reſcued her out of the hands of one rifler, in order to 


rifle her himſelf, Such were the ſuſpicions ſhe drew 
from his filence; but indeed they were ill grounded. 


He ſtood over his vanquiſhed enemy, wiſely weighing 


in his mind the objection which might be made to ei- 
ther of the two methods of proceeding mentioned in 


the laſt chapter, his judgment ſometimes inclining to 


the one, and ſometimes to the other; for both ſeemed to 
him ſo equally adviſeable, and ſo equally dangerous, 


that probably he would have ended his days, at leaſt 


two or three of them, on that very ſpot, before he had 
taken any reſolution: at length he lifted up his eyes, 
and ſpied a light at a diſtance, to which he inſtantly ad- 
dreſſed himſelf with Hers tu, Traveller! Heus tu! He 
preſently heard ſeveral voices, and perceived the light 
approaching toward him. The perſons who attended 
the light began ſome to laugh, others to ſing, others to 


| halloo, at which the woman teſtified ſome fear, (for ſhe 


had concealed her ſuſpicions of the parſon himſelf;) 


but Adams ſaid, Be of good cheer, damſel, and re- 
| M pole 
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pole thy truſt in the fame Providence which hath hi- 
therto protected thee, and never will forſake the inno- 
cent. Theſe people, who now approached, were no 
other, reader, than a ſet of young fellows, who came 
to theſe buſhes in purſuit of a diverſion which they call 


| bird-batting. This, if you are ignorant of it, (as per- 


haps if thou halt never travelled beyond Kenſington, 
Iſlington, Hackney, or the Borough, thou mayeſt be,) 
I-will inform thee, is per formed by holding a large 
clap-net before a lantern, and at the ſame time beating 
the buſhes; for the birds, when they are difturbed 
from. their places of reſt, or roolt, immediately make 
to the light, and ſo are enticed within the net. Adams 
immediately told them what had happened, and deſired 
them to hold the lantern to the face of the man on the 


ground, for he feared he had ſmote him fatally. But 


indeed his fears were frivolous; for the fellow, though 
he had been ſtunned by the laſt blow he received, had 
long fince recovered his ſenſes, and finding himſelf quit 
of Adams, had liftened attentively to the diſcourſe be- 


tween him and the young woman; for whole departure 


he had patiently waited, that he might likewiſe with- 
draw himſelf, having no longer hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſires, which were moreover almoſt as well cooled 


by Mr. Adams, as they could have been by the young 


woman herſelf, had he obtained his utmoſt wiſh. This 
fellow, who had a readineſs at improving any accident, 


thought he might now play a better part than that of a 


dead man; and accordingly, the moment the candle 
was held to his face, he leapt up, and laying hold on 
Adams, cried out, No, you villain, I am not dead; 
though you and your wicked whore might well think 
me ſo, atter the barbarous cruelties you have exerciſed 
on me. Gentleman, ſaid he, © you are luckily come 


to the aſſiſtance of a poor traveller, who would other- 


wile have been robbed and murdered by this vile man 
and woman, who led me hither out of my way from 
the high-road, and both falling on me have uſed me as 
you ſee. Adams was going to anſwer, when one of 
the 1 fellows cried, * them, let's carry * 
Ot 
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both debe the juſtice,* The poor woman began to 
tremble; and Adams lifted up his voice, but in vain. 
Three or four of them laid hands on him, and one hold- 
ing the lantern to his face, they all agreed, he had the 
moit villainous countenance they ever beheld : and an 


attorney's clerk, who was of the company, declared, 


he was ſure he had remembered him at the bar. As 
to the woman, her hair was diſhevelled in the ſtruggle, 
and her noſe had bled, io that they could not perceive 
whether ſhe was handſome or ugly; but they ſaid her 


 tright plainly diſcovered her guilt, And ſearching her 


pockets, as they did thoſe of Adams, for money which 
the fellow ſaid he had loſt, they found in her pocket a 


purſe, with jome gold in it, which abundantly con- 


vinced them, eſpecially as the fellow offered to ſwear 


to it. Mr. Adams was found to have no more than 


one half- penny about him. This the clerk ſaid, was 
a great preſumption that he was an old offender, by 
cunningly giving all the booty to the woman. To which 
all the reit readily aſſented. | 

This accident promiſing them better ſport than what 
they had propoled, they quitted their intention f 
catching birds, and unanimouſly reſolved to proceed 
to the juſtice with the offenders. Being informed what 
a deſperate fellow Adams was, they tied his hands be- 
hind kin; and having hid their nets among the buſhes, 


and the lantern being carried before them, they placed 
the two priloners in their front, and then began their 


march; Adams not only ſubmitting patiently to his 
own tate, but com! ſorting and encouraging his compa» 
nion under her ſufferings. 

Vhiltt they were on their way, the clerk informed the 


reſt, that this adventure would prove a very beneficial 


one; for that they would be all entitled to their propor- 
tions of Sol. tor apprehending the robbers. This oc- 
caſioned a contention concerning the parts which they 
had ſeverally borne in taking them; one intiſting he 
ought to have the greateſt ſhare, for he had first laid his 


hands on Adams; another-claiming a 1u perior part, for 


having firſt held the lantern to the man's face on the 
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ground, by which, he ſaid, the whole was diloovered: 
The clerk claimed four-fifths of the reward, for having 
propoſed to ſearch the priſoners; and likewiſe the car- 
rying them before the juſtice. He ſaid, indeed, in ſtrict 
juitice, he ought to have the whole. T heſe claims, 
however, they at laſt conſented to refer to a future de- 
cifion,. but ſeemed all to agree that the clerk was en- 
titled to a moiety. They then debated what money 
ſhould be allotted to the young fellow who had been em- 
ployed only in holding the nets. He very modeſtly 
laid, that he did not apprehend any large propor- 
tion would fall to his ſhare; but hoped they would 
allow him ſomething. He deiired them to conſider that 
they had aſſigned their nets to his care, which prevented 
kim trom being as forward as any in laying hold of the 
robbers, (for io theſe innocent people were called :) 
that if he had not occupied the nets, ſome other muſt: 

concluding, however, that he ſhould be contented with 
the imallctt ſhare imaginable, and ſhould think that 
rather their bounty than his merit. But they were 
all unanimous in excluding him from any part what- 
ever, the clerk particularly. (wearing, if they gave him 


3 ſhilling, they might do what they pleaſed with the 
reſt; for he would not concern himſelf with the affair. 


This contention was ſo hot, and fo totally engaged the 
attention of all parties, that a dexterous nimble thief, 
had he been in Mr. Adams's ſituation, would have 
taken care to have given the juſtice no trouble that 
evening. Indeed it required not the art of a Shepherd 
to eſcape, eſpecially as the darkneis of the night would 
have ſo much befriended him: but Adams truſted ra- 
ther to his innocence than his hecls, and without think- 
ing of flight, which was eaſy, or reſiſtance, (which 


was impoſſible, as there were fix luſty young teliows, 
| belides, the villain himlelt preſent,) he walked with per- 


feck reſignation the way they thought proper to con- 
duct him. 

Adams frequently vented himſelf in e led ee dur- 
ing their journey. At laſt, poor Joſeph Andrews oc- 


curr ing to his mind, he could not refrain fighing forth 
| his 
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his name, which being heard by his companion in af- 
fliction, ſhe cried with ſome vehemence, Sure I ſhould 


know that voice? you cannot certainly, fir, be Mr. 
Abraham Adams ?* Indeed, damſel, fays he, © that 
is my name. There is ſomething alſo in your voice, 
which perſuades me I have heard it before.“ La, fir,” 
ſays the, don't you remember poor Fanny ?* How, 
Fanny !* anſwered Adams, indeed I very well remem- 
ber you: What can have brought you hither ?* I have 
told you, fir,* replied ſhe, © I was travelling towards 
London: but I thought you mentioned Joſeph An- 
drews: Pray what is become of him?“ I left him 
child, this afternoon,” ſaid Adams, in the ſtage- coach, 
in his way towards our pariſh, whither he was going to 
lee you.“ To fee me! La, ſir, aniwered Fanny, fure 
you jeer me? What ſhould he be going to ſee me for?“ 


Can you alk that ?* replied Adams. I hope, Fanny, 


you are not inconſtant: I aſſure you, he deſerves much 
better of you.“ La, Mr. Adams, faid ſhe, © what is 
Mr. Joſeph to me ? I am ſure I never had any thing to 
ſay to him, but as one fellow ſervant might to another.” 
© I am lorry to hear this, ſaid Adams: a virtuous paſ- 
hon for a young man is what no woman need be aſhamed 
of. You either do not tell me truth, or you are falſe to 
a very worthy man.* Adams then told her what had 
happened at the inn, to which ſhe liſtened very atten- 


_ tively; and a ſigh often eſcaped from her, notwith- 


ſtanding her utmoſt endeavours to the contrary ;z nor 


could the prevent hertelf from aſking a thouſand queſ- 


tions, which would have aſſured any one but Adams, 


who never ſaw farther into people than they defired to 


let him, of the truth of a paſſion ſhe endeavoured to 
conceal. Indeed the fact was, that this poor girl, hav= 
ing heard of Joſeph's misfortune by ſome of the ſervants 
belonging to the coach, which we have formerly men- 
tioned to have ſtopt at the inn, while the poor youth 
was confined to his bed, that inſtant abandoned the 
cow ſhe was milking, and taking with her a little bun- 
dle of clothes under her arm, and all the money ſhe was 
worth in her own purſe, without conſulting any one, 
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immediately ſet forward, in purſuit of one, whom not. 


withſtanding her ſhyneſs to the parſon, ſhe loved with 


inexpreffible violence, though with the pureſt and moſt 
delicate paſſion. This ſhyneſs therefore, as we truſt it 


will recommend her character to all our female readers, 
and not greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males as are well 


acquainted with the younger part of the other lex, we 
Mall not give ourſelves any trouble to vindicate. 


CHAP. XL, 1 
What happened to them while before the Juſtice. A 
Chapter very full of Learning. = 


| THEIR fellow-travellers were ſo engaged in the ho 


diſpute concerning the diviſion of the reward for ap- 
pretending theſe innocent people, that they attended 
very little to their diſcourſe. They were now arrived 
at the juſtice's houte, and had ſent one of his fervants 
in to acquaint his worſhip, that they had taken two 
robbers, and brought them before him. The juſtice, 
who was juſt returned from a fox-chace, and had not 
yet finiſhed his dinner, ordered them to carry the pri- 


 foners into the table, whither they were attended by all 


the ſervants in the houſe, and all the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, who flocked together to fee them, with as 
much curioſity, as if there was ſomething uncommon 
to be ſeen, or that a rogue did not look like other people. 
The juſtice being now in the height of his mirth and 
his cups, bethought himſelf of the priſoners ; and tel- 
ling his company he believed they ſhould have good 
{port in their examination, he ordered them into his pre- 
fence. They had no ſooner entered the zoom, than he 
began to revile them, ſaying, that robberies on the 
high-way were now grown ſo frequent, that people could 
not ſleep ſafely in their beds, and aſſured them they both 
ſhould be made examples of at the enſuing aſſizes. At- 
ter he had gone on ſome time in this manner, he was 


reminded by his clerk, that it would be proper to take 


the depoſitions of the: witneſſes againſt them. Which 
he bid him do, and he would light his pipe in the mean 
time. Whilſt the clerk was employed in writing down 


the depoſitions of the fellow who had pretended to be 


| robbed, 
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robbed, the juſtice employed himſelf in cracking jeſts on 


poor Fanny; in which he was ſeconded by all the com- 
pany at table. One aſked, whether ſhe was to be in- 
dicted for a Highæuvay- man? Another whiſpered in her 


ear, if the had not provided herſelf a great belly, he 


was at her ſervice. , A third ſaid, he warranted ſhe was 
a relation of Turpin. To which one of the company, 
a great wit, ſhaking his head, and then his ſides, an- 
ſwered, he believed ſhe was nearer related to Turpis; 


at which there was an univerſal laugh. They were pro 


-O 


ceeding thus with the poor girl, when ſomebody ſmoak- 
ing the caſſock peeping forth from under the great coat 
of Adams, cried out, What have we here, a parſon ?? 
How, ſirrah!' ſays the juſtice, do you go a robbing 
in the dreſs of a clergyman ? Let me tell you, your ha- 
bit will not entitle you to the benefit of the cle gy.— 


© Yes,” ſaid the witty fellow, © he will have one benefit 
of clergy ; he will beexalted above the heads of the peo- 


ple :* at which there was a ſecond laugh. And now the 


_ witty ſpark, ſeeing his jokes take, began to riſe in ſpi- 
rits, and turning to Adams, challenged him to cap 
"verſes, and provoking him by giving the firſt blow, he 


repeated, 1 | | 
 Molle meum levibus cord eft vilebile telis. 

Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable con- 
tempt, told him, he deſerved ſcourging for his pronun- 
ciation, The witty fellow anſwered, What do you 
deſerve, doctor, for not being able to anſwer the firſt 
time? Why, I'Il give you one, you blockhead, with 


Si licet, in fultum ſpectatur in ignibus haurums 


What, can'ſt not with an M neither! Thou art a ; 
pretty fellow for a parſon. Why didſt not ſteal tome of 


the parſon's Latin as well as his gown ?' Another at the 
table then anſwered, If he had, you would have been 
too hard for him. I remember you at the college a very 
devil at this ſport: I have ſeen you catch a ireſh-man 
for nobody that knew you would engage with you.*— 


lieve 


1 have forgot thoſe things now, cried the wit, I be- 
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140 THE ADVENTURES OF | 
lieve I could have done pretty well formerly. Let us 
ſee, what did I end with—an M again—aye— 

| Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. . 
© T could have done it once.“ Ah! evil betide you, 
and ſo you can now, ſaid the other: nobody in this 
country will undertake you.“ Adams could hold no 


longer: Friend, ſaid he, I have a boy not above 


eight years old, who would inſtruct thee that the laſt 
verie runs thus: | 
Ut furt diverum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum.” 

© I'll hold thee a guinea of that, ſaid the wit, throwing 
the money on the table.— And I'll go your halves,” 
cries the other. Done,” anſwered Adams; but upon 
applying to his pocket, he was forced to retract, and 
own he had no money about him ; which let them all a 
lavghing, and confirmed the triumph of his adverſary, 
which was not moderate, any more than the approba- 


tion he met with from the whole company, who told 


Adams, he muſt go a little longer to ſchool, before he 
attempted to attack that gentleman in Latin. 
The clerk having finiſhed the depoſitions, as well of 


the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe wno apprehended the pri- 
ſoners, delivered them to the juſtice; who having ſworn. 


the leveral witneſſes without reading a tyilable, ordered 
his clerk to make rhe mmttimus. 
Adams then ſaid, he hoped he ſhould not be con- 


demned unheard. No, no,* cries the juſtice, © you 


will be aſked what you have to ſay for yourieit when you, 


come on your trial: we are not trying you now: [I ſhall 
only commit you to gaol: if you can prove your inno- 


cence at /e, you will be found igneramus, and fo no 


harm done. Ils it no puniſhment, tir, for an innocent 


man to lie ſeveral months in gaol?ꝰ cries Adams, I beg 
Fou would at leaſt hear me before you ſign the itti- 


mus. What ſigniſies all you can ſay ?* ſays the juſ- 
tice: is it not here in black and white againſt you? I 


mult tell you, you are a very impertinent fellow, to. 
take up ſo much of my time. —So make haſte with his 


Tue clerk now acquainted the juſtice, that, among 
bg 75 other 
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other ſuſpicious things, as a penknife, &c. found in 
Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book, written, 
as he apprehended in cyphers; for no one could read a 
word in it. Aye,” ſays the juſtice, © the fellow may 
be more than a common robber, he may be in a plot 
againſt the government—Produce, the book.“ Upon 
which the poor manuſcript of Æſchylus, which Adams 
had tranſcribed with his own hand, was brought forth; 
and the juſtice looking at it, ſhook his head, and turn⸗ 

ing to the priſoner, alked the meaning of thole cyphers. 


« Cyphers!* an{wered Adams, it is a manuſcript of 
Zichylus.* Who? Who? * ſaid the juſtice. Adams 


repeated, ZEſchylus.* © That is an outlandiſh name,“ 
cried the cler. A fictitious name rather, I believe,” 


{aid the juſtice. One of the company declared it looked 


very much like Greek. Greek! ſaid the juſtice 


© Why *tis all writing.“ No, lays the other, I don't 


ſitively ſay it is fo: for it is a very long time 
hog I have ſeen any Greek. There's one, ſays he, 
turning to the parſon of the pariſh, who was preſent, 
will tell us immediately.) The parſon, taking up 
the book, and putting on his ſpectacles and gravity to- 
gether, muttered ſome words to himſelf, and then pro- 
nounced aloud —* Aye, indeed it is a Greek manuſcript, 
a very fine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but 
it was ſtolen from the. fame clergyman from whom the 
rogue took the caſſocx.. What did the raſcal mean 
by his Eſchylus;' ſays the juſtice. © Pooh, anſwered 
the doctor, with a contemptuous grin, do you think 


that fellow knows any thing of this book? ZEſchy- 


lus! Ho! ho! ho! I fee now what it is— a manuſcript 


of one of the fathers. I know a nobleman who would 


give a great deal of money for ſuch à piece of antiquity 
Aye, aye, queſtion and anſwer. The beginning is 
the catechiſm in Greek. Aye, —aye, —Pollaki toi ?— 
What's your name ?*—< Aye, aye, what's your name?“ 
ſays the juſtice to Adams: who anſwered, It is Æſ- 


chylus, and I will maintain it.'*— O, it is, fays the _ 
| Juſtice : make Mr. ZAſchylus his mittimus. I will teach 


you to banter me with a falſe name. One 


j 
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One of the company, having looked ſtedfaſtly at 


Adams, aſked him if he did not know Lady Bouby ? 


upon which Adams preſently calling him to mind, an- 
{wered in a rapture, *O {quire, are you there? 1 be- 
lieve you will inform his worſhip I am innocent.” 1 
can indeed ſay,” replied the 1quue, © that I am very 
much ſurprited to {ce you in this ſituation; and ther 
addreſſing himſelt to the juſtice, he ſaid, Sir, I aſſure 
you, Mr. Adams is a clergyman as he appears, and a 
gentleman of a very good character. I wilh you would 
enquire a little farther into this affair, for I am con- 
vinced of his innocence.” © Nay,” ſays the juſtice, © if he is 
à gentleman, and you are ſure he is innocent, I don't 
deſire to commit him, not I; I will commit the woman 
by herſelf, and take your bail for the gentleman z look 
into the book, clerk, and fee how it 1s to take ball; 

come —and make the Mnittimus for the woman as faſt J 
you can.” * Sir,* cries Adams, © I aſlure you, fhe is 
as innocent as my{clf.* _ Perhaps, ſaid the ſquire, 
© there may be ſome miſtake ; pray let us hear Mr. 
Adams's relation.“ With all my heart, anſwered the 
Juſtice, and give the gentleman a glais to whet his whit. 
tle beiore he begins. I know how to behave my ſelf to a 
gentleman as well as another. Nobody can jay I have 
committed a gentleman ſince I have been in the commiſ- 
ſion. Adams then began the narrative, in which, though 
he was very prolix, he was uninterrupted, onlets by 
ſeveral hams and ha'g of the juſtice, and his defire to re- 
peat thoſe parts that ſeemed to him moſt material. 

When be had finiſhed, the juſtice, who, on what the 
ſquiue had ſaid, believed every ſyllable of his ſtory on 


his bare err notwithitanding the depoſitions on 


oath to the contrary, began to let loole ſeveral rogues 


and raſcals againſt the witneſs, whom he ordered to 


ſtand forth, but in vain : the ſaid witneſs, long tince, 
finding what turn matters were like to take, had pri- 


vily withdrawn without attending the iftue. The juf- 
tice now flew into a violent paſſion, and was hardly pre- 
vailed with not to commit the innocent fellows, Wo 


had been impoſed on as well as himielf. He iwore they 
| | | | Jt 
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had beſt find out the fellow who was guilty of perjury, 
and bring him before him in two days, or he wonld bind 
them all over to their good behaviour. They all pro- 
miſed to uſe their beſt endeavours to that purpoſe, and 
were di{miſled. Then the juſtice inſiſted that Mr. Adams 
ſhould fit down and take a glaſs with him; and the par- 
ſon of the pariſh delivered him back the manuſcript 
without ſaying a word; nor would Adams, who plainly 
diſcerned his ignorance, expole it. As for Fanny, ſhe 
was, at her own requeſt, recommended to the care of a 
maid ſervant of the houſe, who helped her to new dreſs 
and clean herſelf. b | 
The company in the parlour had not been long ſeated 
before they were alarmed with a horrible uproar from 


without, where the perſons who had apprehended Adams 
and Fanny had been regaling, according to the cuſtom 


of the houſe, with the juſtice's ſtrong beer. Theſe 
were all fallen together by the ears, and were cuffing 
each other without any mercy. The juſtice himſelf 
fallied out, and with the dignity of his preſence ſoon put 
an end to the fray. On his return into the parlour, he re- 
ported, that the occaſion of the quarrrel, was no other 
that a diſpute, to whom, if Adams had been convicted, 
the greater ſhare of the reward for apprehending him 
had belonged.* All the company ___ at this, ex- 
cept Adams, who tak ing his pipe from his mouth, 


fetched a deep groan, and ſaid, he was concerned to ſee 


ſo litigious a temper in men. That he remembered a 
ſtory lomething like it in one of the pariſhes where his 
cure lay: There was, continued he, © a competition 
tween three young fellows for the place of the clerk, 
which I diſpoſed of, to the beſt of my abilities, ac- 
cording to merit; that is, I gave it to him who had the 
happieſt knack at ſetting a pfalm. The clerk was no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed in his place, than a contention began 
between the two diſappointed candidates concerning 
their excellence, each contending on whom, had they 
two been the only competitors, my election would have 
fallen. This diſpute frequently diſturbed the congre- 
gation, and introduced a dilcord into the pan 
8 - t1 ” 
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till I was forced to ſilence them both. But, alas! the 
litigious ſpirit could not be ſtifled; and being no longer 
able to vent itſelf in finging, it now broke forth in 
fighting. It produced many battles, (tor they were 
very near a match;) and, I believe, would have ended 
fatally, had not the death of the clerk given me an op- 
portunity to promote one of them to his place; which 
preſently put an end to the difpute, and entirely re- 
conciled the contending parties.“ Adams then pro- 
ceeded to make ſome philoſophical obſervations on 
the folly of growing warm in diſputes, in which nei- 
ther party was intereſted. He then applied himſelf vi- 
gorouſly to ſinoaking; and a long ſilence enſued, which 
was at length broke by the juſtice; who began to ſing 
forth his own praiſes, and to value himſelf exceedingly 
on his nice diſcernment in the cauſe which had lately 

been before him. He was quickly interrupted by Mr. 
Adams, between whom and his. worſhip a diſpute now 
aroſe, whether he ought not, in ſtrictneſs of law, to 
have committed him, the laid Adams; in which the 
latter maintained he ought to have been committed, 
and the juſtice as vehemently held he ought not. This 
had moſt probably produced a quarrel (tor both were 
very violent and poſitive in their opinions) had not 
Fanny accidentally heard that a young tellow was go- 
ing from the juſtice's houſe to the very inn where the | 
ſtage coach, in which Joſeph was, put up. Upon this 
news, ſhe immediately ſent for the pariſon out of the 
parlour. Adams, when he found her reſolute to go, 
(thougi ſhe would not own the reaſon, but pretended 
e could not bear to fee the faces of thoſe who had ſuſ- 
pected her of ſuch a crime,) was fully determined to 
go with her; he accordingly took leave of the juſtice 
and company, and ſo ended a diſpute, in which the 
law ſeemed ſhamely to intend to ſet a magiſtrate and 
a divine together by the ears, | | 
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very delightful Ad venture, as well to the Perſons 
concerned, as to the good-natured Reader. 
A DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, ſet out together, 
about one in the morning, the moon being juſt then 
riſen. They had not gone above a mile, before a moſt 
violent ſtorm of rain obliged them to take ſhelter in an 
inn, or rather ale-houſe ; where Adams immediately 
procured himſelf a good fire, a toaſt and ale, and a pipe, 
and began to ſmoke with great content, utterly forget- 

ting every thing that had happened. | 

Fanny fat down likewiſe by the fire, but was much more 


impatient at the ſtorm. She preſently engaged the eyes 


of the hoſt, his wife, the maid of the houſe, and the 
young fellow who was their guide: they all conceived 
they had never ſeen any thing half ſo handſome; and 
indeed, reader, if thou art of an amorous hue, I adviſe 
thee to ſkip over the next paragraph; which, to render 
our hiſtory perfect, we are obliged to ſet down, humbly 
hoping, that we may eſcape the fate of Pygmalion ; for 
if it ſhould happen to us, or to thee, to be ſtruck with 
this picture, we ſhould be perhaps in as belpleſs a 
condition as Narciſſus ; and might ſay to ourſelves, quod 
petis eſt nuſquam. Or if the fineſt features in it ſhould 
ſet Lady 's image before our eyes, we ſhould be 
ſtill in as bad a ſituation, and might ſay to our deſires, 
celum ipſum petimus flultitia. e ao 
Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age: 
ſhe was tall, and delicately ſhaped ; but not one of thoſe 


ſlender young women, who ſeem rather intended to 


hang up in the hall of an anatomiſt, than for. any other 
purpoſe. On the contrary, ſhe was ſo plump, that 
the ſeemed burſting through her tight ſtays, eſpecially 
in the part which confined her ſwelling breaſts. Nor 
did her hips want the aſſiſtance of a hoop to extend 
them. The exact ſhape of her arms denoted the form 
of thoſe limbs which ſhe concealed ; and though they 
were a little reddened by her labour, yet if her ſleeve 


ſlipt above her elbow, or her handkerchief diſcovered” 


any part of her neck, a whiteneſs appeared, which the 
ea We: - fineſt 
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fineſt Italian paint would be unable to reach. Her hair 
Was of a cheſnut-brown, and nature had been extreme- 


ly laviſh to her of it, which ſne had cut, and on Sun- 
days uſed to curl down her neck in the modern faſhion. 
Her forehead was high, her eyebrows arched, and ra- 
ther full than otherwiſe. Her eyes black, and ſpark- 
ng; her noſe juſt inclining to the Roman; her lips red 


and moiſt, and her under lip, according to the opinion 


of the ladies, too pouting. Her teeth were white, but 
not exactly even. The ſmall- pox had left one only 
mark on her chin, which was ſo large, it might have 
been miſtaken for a dimple, had not her left cheek pro- 
duced one fo near a neighbour to it, that the former 
ferved only for a foil to the latter. Her complexion 
was fair; a little injured by the fun, but overſpread 


with ſach a bloom, that the fineſt ladies would have ex- 


changed all their white for it: add to thete, a coun- 


tenance, in which, though ſhe was extremely baſhful, 


a ſenſibility appeared almoſt incredible; and a ſweet- 
neſs, whenever the ſmiled, beyond either imitation or 
deſcription. To conclude all, ſhe had a natural genti- 
Bty, faperior to the acquiſition of art, and which fur- 
priſed all who beheld her. WH EE | | 

This lovely creature was ſitting by the fire with 
Adams, when her attention was ſuddenly engaged by 
2a voice from an inner room, which ſung the following 
ſong. | AREA R 
N | | IRE JOS. 1... 
Say, Chloe, where muſt the ſwain tray 

o is by thy beauties undone? 

To wath. thelr remembrance away, 
op ih To what diſtance Lethe mult run? 
N The wretch who is ſentenc'd to die, 
. May eſcape and leave juſtice behind: 
Ba From his country perhaps he may fly: 
But O can he fly from his mind! 
Orapture! unthougit of befor 

5 be thus of Chloe poſſeſt s 
Nor ſhe, nor no tyrant's hard power, 
Her image can tear from my breaſt, 


C 


| 
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But felt not Narciſſus more joy? TP EP 
With his eyes he beheld his loy'd charms! . 

Yet what be beheld the fond boy | Bo: > 
More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms. | wo 


How can it thy dear image be 
Which fills thus my boſom with woe? 
Can aught bear reſemblance to thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beſtow? 
This counterfeit ſnatch trom my heart, 
Ye pow'rs, tho* with torment I rave | 
Tho? mortal will prove the fell ſmart, | þ 
Ihen ſhall find reſt in my grave. 


Ah! ſee the dear nymph o'er the plain 
Come ſmiling and tripping along; 
A thouſand loves dance in her train, 
The graces around her all throng. 
To meet her ſoft Zephyrus flies, pe 
And watts all the ſweets from the flow'rs: 
Ah rogue! whilit he kiſſes her eyes, | 
More ſweets from her breath he devours. 


My foul, whilſt I gaze, is on fire; 
But her looks were ſo tender and kind, 
My hope almoſt-reach'd my deſire, a 
And left lame deſpair far behind. | 45 
Tranſported with madneſs I flew, _ | 
And eagerly ſeiz'd on my bliſs: 
Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But half ſhe refus'd my fond Kiſs. 
Advances like theſe made me bold; 
___ I wwiiper'd her, Love--we're alone: 1 2 
The reſt let immortals unfold, 3270 
No language can tell but their owns l 
Ah, Chloe! expiring, I cry'd, | 
low long I thy cruelty bore ? | 
Ah, Strephon ! ſhe bluſhing reply'd, 
You ne'er was ſo preſſing before. 


Adams had been ruminating all this time on a paſ- 
ſage in ZEichylus, without attending in the leaſt to the 
voice, though one of the moſt melodious that ever was 
heard; when caſting his eyes on Fanny, he cried. out, 
+ Blels us! you look extremely pale.“ Pale! Mr, 
Adams,” ſays ſhe, © O Jeſus!*-and tell backwards in her 
chair. Adams jumped "Ps flung his EIchylus coy 
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the fire, and fell a roaring to the people of the houſe 
for help, He ſoon ſummoned every one into the room, 
and the ſongſter among the reſt: but, O reader, when 


this nightingale, who was no other than Joſeph An- 
drews himſelf, ſaw his beloved Fanny in the fituation 
we have deſcribed her, canſt thou conceive the agita- 
tions of his mind? If thou canſt not, wave that medi- 


tation to behold his happineſs, when, claſping her in 


his arms, he found life and blood returning into her 
cheeks; when he faw her open her beloved eyes, and 


heard her with the ſofteſt accent whiſper, Are you Jo- 
ſeph Andrews?” © Art thou my Fanny ?* he anſwered 


eagerly, and pulling her to his heart, he imprinted num- 
berleſs kiſſes on her lips, without conſider; ing who were 
preſent. 

If prudes are offended at the nnen of this 


picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and ſur- 


vey Parſon Adams dancing about the room in a rapture 


of joy. Some philoſophers may perhaps doubt whether 


he was not the happieſt of the three; for the goodneſs of 
his heart enjoyed the bleſſings which were exulting i in 
the breaſts of both the other two, together with Phis 
own. But we ſhall leave ſuch diſquiſitions, as too 


deep for us, to thoſe who are building ſome favourite 


hypotheſis, which they will refuſe no metaphyſical rub- 
biſh to erect and ſupport; for our part, we give it 
clearly on the fide of joſeph, whoſe happineſs was not 
only greater than the parion's, but of longer duration: 


for as ſoon as the firſt tumults of Adams's raptures. 


were over, he caſt his eyes towards the fire, where i- 


chylus lay expiring; and immediately reſcued the poor 


remains, to wit, the ſheep-ſkin covering, of his dear 

friend, which was the work of his own hands, and had 

been "his inſeparable companion for upwards of thirty 
ears, 

f Fanny had no ener perfectly recovered berfelf than 

the began to reſtrain the impetuoſity of her tranſports; 

and reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſuffered in the 


reſence of ſo many, ſhe was immediately covered with 


* and n r gently trom her, ſhe 
begged 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS.” 145 
begged bim to. be quiet: nor would admit of either 
kits or embrace any longer. Then ſeeing Mrs. Slips 
ſ.op, ſhe curthed, and offered to advance to her -. aa” 
that high wonian would not return her curtiacy but 
caiting her eyes another way, iminediately, withdrew 
into another room, Oy as fne walls ine wandered 
who the creature <a 


CHAP. XIII. 


4 Dig tation concerning bigh People and low People, 


with Mis. Slipſtop's departure in no Very good Temper 

of Mind, and the evil Pught iu avbich jhe left Adains 

and bis Comp pany. 

T will doubtleta ſeeem extremely odd to many rea- 

ders, that Mrs. 8 Slipllop, who had lived {-veral years 
in the {ame houſe with Fanny, ſhould in a mort ſepara- 
tion utterly forget her. And indeed the truth is, that 
ſhe remembered her very well. As we would not 
willingly, therefore, have any thing appear unnatural 
in this our hiſtory, we will endeavour to expla zin the 
reaſons of her conduct; nor do we dount being able 
to jiatisty the moſt curious reader, : that Mrs. 5, ipflop | 
did not in the leaſt deviate {rom the common road in- 


this behaviour; and indeed, had ſhe done otherwite, the 


muſt have deſcended below herſelt, and would have 

very juſtly been liable to cenſie. | . 
Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are divided 

into two forts of pet ple, to wit, high people, and low 


people. As by high people, I would not be under- 


itood to mean pert: ons lit erally born hi gner in their di- 
menſions than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor metaphori- 

cally thoſe of exaited characters or abilities; fo by! lo 
people I cannot be conttrued to intend the rever.e. High 
e gnify no other than people of faſhion, and lo 
people thoſe oft no taſhion. Now this ware fHion hath 
by long ule loft its original meaning, from which at 
preſent it gives us a. very different idea: for Þ am de- 

eived, it by perlons of {a/hion, we do not generally 
include a conception of birth and accompliſhments ſu- 


perior to the herd of mankind; whereas in reality, no- 


thing more was originally- meant by a perſon of faſhion, 
N 3 | than 
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150 THE ADVENTURES OF | 
than a perſon who dreſſed himſelf in the faſhion of the 
times; and the word really and truly ſignifies no 
more at this day. Now, the world being thus divided 
into people of faſhion, and people of no faſhion, a fierce 
contention aroſe between them; nor would thoſe of one 
party to avoid ſuſpicion, be ſeen publickly to ſpeak to 
thoſe of the other, though they often held a very good 
correſpondence in private, In this contention, it is 
difficult to ſay what party ſucceeded : for whilit the 
people of faſhion ſeized ſeveral places to their own ule, 
ſuch as courts, aſſemblies, operas, balls, &c. the peo- 
ple of no faſhion, beſides one royal place, called his 
majeſty's bear-garden, have been in conſtant poſſeſſion 
of all hops, fairs, revels, &c. Two places have been 
agreed to be divided between them, namely, the church 
and the playhouſe; where they ſegregate themſelves 
from each other in a remarkable manner: for as the 
. of faſhion exalt themſelves at church over the 

eads of the people of no faſhion, ſo in the playhouſe 
they abaſe themſelves in the ſame degree under their 
feet. This diſtinction I have never met with any one 
able to account for: it is ſufficient that, ſo far from 
looking on each other as brethren in the chriſtian lan- 
guage, they ſeem ſcarce to regard each other as of the 
lame ſpecies. This the terms, Strange Perſons, Peo- 
ple one does not know, the Creature, Wretches, Beaſts, 
Brutes, and many other appellations, evidently demon- 
ſtrate; which Mrs. Slipflop having often heard her 
miſtreſs uſe, thought ſhe had alſo a right to uſe in her 
turn: and perhaps ſhe was not miſtaken; for theſe two 
parties, eſpecially thoſe bordering nearly on each other, 


to wit, the loweſt of the high, and the higheſt of the 


low, often change their parties according to place and 
time; for thoſe who are people of faſhion in one place, 


are often people of no faſhion in another. And with 


regard to time, it may not be unpleaſant to ſurvey the 


picture of dependance like a kind of ladder: as for in- 


ance; early in the morning ariles the poſtilion, or ſome 
other. boy, which great families, no more than great 


Mops, are without, and falls to bruſhing the clothes, 


and 


4s 
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and cleaning the ſhoes, of John the footman, who being 
dreſt himſelf, applies his hands to the ſame labours for 
Mr. Secondhand, the ſquire's gentleman; the gentle- 
man in the like manner, a little later in-the day, at- 
tends the ſquire; the ſquire is no ſooner equipped, than 
he attends the levee of my lord; which is no ſooner 
over, than my lord himſelf is: feen at the levee of the 


favourite, who, after the hour of homage is at an end, 


appears himſelf to pay homage at the levee of his ſo- 
vereign. Nor is there perhaps, in the whole ladder 
of dependance, any one ſtep at a greater diſtance from 
the other, than the firſt from the ſecond : ſo that to a 


philoſopher the queſtion might only ſeem, whether 


you would chuſe to be a great man at fix in the morn- 
ing, or at two in the afternoon. And yet there are 
ſcarce two of theſe who do not think the leaſt fami- 
liarity with the perſons below them a condeſcenſion, 
and if they were to go one ſtep farther, a degradation. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this long 
digreſſion, which ſeemed to me neceſſary to vindicate 
the great character of Mrs. Slipſlop from what low peo- 
ple, who have never ſeen high people, might think an 
abſurdity: but we who know them, mult have daily 
found very high perions know us in one place and not 
in another, to-day, and not to-morrow; all which it 
is difficult to account for, otherwiſe than I have here 
endeavoured ; and perhaps, it the gods, according to 
the opinion of ſome, made men only to laugh at them, 
there is no part of our behaviour which anſwers the 
end of our creation better than this, | 

But to return to our hiſtory: Adams, who knew. no 
more of this than the cat which ſat on the table, ima- 
gining Mrs. Slipſlop's memory had been much worſe 
than it really was, followed her into the next room, 
crying out, Madam Slipflop, here is one of your old 
acquaintance: do but ſee what a fine woman ſhe is 
grown ſince ſhe lett lady Booby's ſervice.” © I think I 
reflect ſomething of her, anſwered ſhe with great dig- 
nity ; but I can't remember all the inferior ſervants in 
ur family.“ She then proceeded to ſatisfy Adams's 
F : curioſity, 


ſhame was not the cursycuriſtic of a clergyman. 
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eurioſity, by telling him, when ſhe. arrived at the inn, 
the found a chaiſe ready for her; that her lady being 
expected very thortly in the country, the was obliged to 
make the utmoſt haſte, and in commenſuration of Jo- 
Eph's lameneſs, ſlie had taken him with her; and 
hitly, that the exceſſive airulence of the orm had dri- 
ven them into the houſe where he found them. After 
which, ſhe acquainted Adams with his having left his 


| horſe, and expreſſed ſome wonder at his having ſtrayed 


ſo far out of his way, and at meeting him, as ſhe 


ſaid, in the company of that wench, who. the teared was 


no better than ſhe ſhould be. 

The horſe was no ſooner put into Adams's bead, but 
be was immediately driven out by this reflection on the 
character of Fanny. . He proteſted, he believed there 
was nat a chaſter dan nſel in the univerſe. © I heartily 
with, I heartily with,” cry'd he, ſnapping his fingers, 
© that all her betters were as good. He then procecded 
to inform her of the accident of their meetings. but 
when he came to mention the circumſtance of delivering 


her from the rape, the ſaid, ſhe thought him properer tor 


the army than the clergy; that it did not become a 
clergyman to lay violent hands on any one; that he 
ſhould rather have prayed that ſhe might be ſtrength- 
ened. Adams ſaid, that he was very far from being 
aſllamed of what he had done. She replied, want of 


This dialogue might have probably grown warmer, 
had not Joleph opportunely entered the room, to atk 
leave of Madam Slipſlop to introduce Fanny: but ſhe 
poſitively refuſed to admit any ſuch trollops; and told 
him, ſhe would have been burnt before the would have 


ſuffered him to get into a chaile with her, if ſhe had 


once reſpected him of having his fluts way. laid on the 
road for him; adding, that "Mr. Adams ated a very 
pretty part, and ſhe. did not doubt. but to fee him a 
biſhop. He made the beit bow he could, and cried 
out, I thank you, Madam, for that right reverend 


_ appellation, which I ſhall take ail honeſt means to de- 
ſrve.* Very honeſt means, returned ſhe with a 
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ſneer, to bring good people together.“ At theſe 


words Adams took two or three ſtrides acroſs the 


room, when the coachman came to inform Mrs. Slip- 
flop, that the ſtorm was over, and the moon ſhone very 


bright. She then ſent for Joſeph, who was ſitting 
without with his Fanny, and would have had him gone 


with her: but he peremptorily-retuſed to leave Fanny 


behind; which threw the good woman into a violent 


rage. She ſaid, ſhe would inform her lady what do- 


ings were carrying on, and did not doubt but ſhe 
would rid the pariſh of all ſuch people; and concluded 
a long ſpeech, full of bitterneſs and very hard words, 


with ſome reflections on the clergy, not decent to re- 


peat: at laſt finding Joſeph unmoveable, ſhe flung her- 
ſelf into the chaiſe, caſting a look at Fanny as the 
went, not unlike that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in 

the play. To ſay the truth, ſhe was diſagreably dif- 


appointed by the preſence of Fanny: ſhe had, from her 


firſt ſeeing Joſeph at the inn, conceived hopes of ſome- 


thing which might have been accompliſhed at an ale- 
houle as well as a palace. Indeed, it is probable, Mr. 


Adams had reſcued more than Fanny from the danger 
of a rape that evening. | 


When the chaiſe had carried off the enraged Slipflop. 


Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny aſſembled over the fire, 


where they had a great deal of innocent chat, pretty 
enough; but as poſſibly it would not be very enter- 
taining to the reader, we ſhall haſten to the morning; 
only obſerving, that none of them went to bed that 


night. Adams, when he had ſmoked three pipes, 


took a comfortable nap in a great chair, and left the 
lovers, whoſe eyes were too well employed to permit 
any deſire of ſhutting them, to enjoy by themſelves, 


during ſome hours, an happineſs wlich none of my 


readers, who have never been in love, are capable of 
the leaſt conception of, though we had as many tongues 
as Homer deſired to deſcribe it with, and which 
all true lovers will repreſent to their own minds with- 
out the leaſt aſſiſtance from us. 
Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, after a thaws 
| | an 
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fand intreat ies, at laſt gave up her whole foul to Joſeph, 
and almott fainting in his arms, with a ſigh infinitely 
ſofter and ſweeter too than any Arabian breeze, ſhe 
whiſpered to his lips, which were then cloſe to hers, 
© © Joſeph, you have won me; I will be yours for 
ever. Joleph, having thanked her on his knees, and 
embraced her with an eagerneſs which ſhe now almoſt 
returned, leapt up in a rapture, and awakened the par- 
fon, earneſtly begging him, that he would: that inſtant 
join their hands together.“ Adams rebuked him for 
his requeſt, and told him, he would by no means con- 
{ent to any thing contrary to the forms of the church; 
that he had no licenſe, nor would he indeed adviſe them 
to obtain one. That the church had preſcribed a form, 
namely, the publication of banns, with which all 
good chriſtians ought to comply, and to the omiſſion 
of which he attributed the many miſeries which befel 
great folks in marriage; concluding, AI many as are 
joined together otherwije than G---d's word dath allow, 
are not joined together by G, neither ts their matrimony 
lawful. Fanny agreed with the parſon, ſaying to Jo- 
ſeph with a:blAſh, the aſſured him the would not con- 
ſent to any ſuch thing, and that ſhe wondered at his 
offering it. In which relolution the was comforted 

and commended by Adams; and. Joſeph was obliged 
to wait patiently till after the third publication of the 
banns, which however he obtained the conſent of 

Fanny, in the preſence of Adams, to put in at their ar- 
208035 © 375%, a — | | 

The fun had now been riſen ſome hours, when Jo- 
ſeph, finding his leg ſurpriſingly recovered, propoſed 
to walk forwards; but when they were all ready to ſet 
out, an accident a little retarded them. This was no 
other than the reckoning, which amounted to ſeven 
ſnillings ! no great ſum, if we conſider the immenſe 
quantity of ale which Mr. Adams poured in. Indeed, 
they had no objection to the reaſonableneſs of the bill, 
hut many to the probability of paying it; for the fel- 
low who had taken poor. Fanny's purſe, had unluckily 
forgot to return it. So that the account ſtood thus: 

| | : Mr. 
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; | | Lo N en 
| Mr. Adams and company Dr. dx 720 
In Mr. Adams's pocket 1 3 568 
In Mr. Joſeph's - - of 71h 9 9 be 
In Mrs. 2 E 7 OSTD 270 


Balance - - I TT 0 6 5E 
They ſtood ſilent for ſome minutes, ſtaring at each 
other, when Adams whipt out on his toes, and aſked 
the hoſteſs, it there was no clergyman in that paruh? 
She anſwered, there was. Is he wealthy?“ replied 
he; to which ſhe likewiſe anſwered in the affirmative. 
Adams then ſnapping his fingers, returned overjoyed 
to his companions, crying out, Heureka, heureka l- 
which not being underſtood, he told them in plain Eng- 
liſh, they need give th eiue no trouble; for he had 
a brother in the parih, who would defray the reckon- 
ing, and that he would juſt ſtep to the houſe and tetch 
the — and return to them inſtantly.” 

EL: AP: Ni. | 
An inter wieco between Parſon Adams and F ages 
Trulliber. 

| PARSON Adams came to the houſe of Parſon Prul- 

liber, whom he found ſtript into his waiſtcoat, with 
an apron on, and a pail in his hand, juſt come from 
ſerving his hogs ; for Mr. Trulliber was a parſon on 
Sundays, but all the other fix might more properly be 
called a farmer. He occupied a tmall piece of land of 
his own, beſides which he rented a conſiderable deal 
more. His wife milked his cows,” managed. his dairy, 
and followed the markets with butter and eggs. Phe 
hogs fell chiefly to his care, which he carefully waited. 
on at home, and attended to fairs; onwhich occaſion 
he was liable to many jokes, his own ſize being with 
much ale rendered little inferior to that of the beaſts he 
ſold. He was indeed one of the largett men you ſhoulel 
ſee, and could have acted the part of Sir Jobn Falſtaff 
without ſtuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity ot 
his belly was conſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs of 
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his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending very near as far in 
- Height when he lay on his back, as when he ſtood on 
> +His legs, His voice was loud and hoarſe, and his 
accent extremely broad. To complete the whole, he 
had a ſtatelineſs in his gait, when he walked, not un- 
like that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked flower. 
Mr. Trulliber being informed that ſomebody wanted 
to ſpeak with him, immediately ſlipt off his apron, and 
clothed himſelf in an old night-gown, being the dreſs 
in which he always ſaw his company at home. His 
wife, who informed him of Mr. Adams's arrival, had 
made a ſmall miſtake; for ſhe had told her huſband, | 
ſhe believed there was a man come for ſome of his hogs. 
This ſuppoſition made Mr. Tralliber haſten with the 
utmoſt expedition to attend his gueſt. He no ſooner 
ſaw Adams, than not in the leaſt doubting the cauſe of 
his errand to be what his wife had imagined, he told 
him he was come in very good time; that he expected a 
dealer that very afternoon; and added, they were all 
pure and fat, and upwards of twenty ſcore a piece. 
Adams anſwered, he believed he did not know him. — 
Ves, yes, cried Trulliber, J have ſeen you often 
at fair: why, we have dealt before now, mun, I war- 
rant you: yes, yes, (cries he,) I remember thy face 
very well, but won't mention a word more till you have 
ſeen them, though J have never fold thee a flitch of ſuch 
bacon as is now in the ſtye. Upon which he laid vio- 
Jent hands on Adams, and dragged him into the hog- 
ſtye, which was indeed but two ſteps from his parlour- 
window. They were no ſooner arrived there, than he 
cried out, Do but handle them: ſtep in friend, art 
welcome to handle them, whether doſt buy or no.* At 
which words, opening the gate, he puſhed Adams into 
the pig ſtye, infiſting on it, that he ſhould handle them, 
before he would talk one word with him. Adams, 
whoſe natural complacence was beyond any artifi- 
cial, was obliged to comply, before he was ſuffered to 
explain himſelf; and laying hold on one of their tails, 
the unruly beaſt gave ſuch a ſudden ſpring, that he threw | 


poor 
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poor Adams all along in the mire. Trulliber, inſtead 
of aſſiſting him to get up, burſt into a laughter, and en- 
tering the ſtye, ſaid to Adams with ſome contempt, 
Why doſt not know how to handle a hog ?? and was 
going to lay hold of one himſelf; but Adams, who 
thought he had carried his complacence far enough, 
was no ſooner on his legs, than he eſcaped out of the 
reach of the animals, and cried out, Nihil haheo cum 
porcts : I am clergyman, fir, and am not come to buy 
hogs.* Trulliber anſwered, he was ſorry for the miſ- 
take, but that he muſt blame his wife; adding, ſhe 
was a fool, and always committed blunders.* He then 
deſired him to walk in and clean himſelf; that he would 
only faſten up the ftye and follow him. Adams defired 
leave to dry his great coat, wig, and hat by the fire, 
which Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber would have 
brought him a baſon of water to waſh his face, but her 
huſband bid her be quiet like a fool as ſhe was, or ſhe. 
would commit more blunders, and then directed Adams 
to the pump. While Adams was thus employed, Trul- 
liber conceiving no great reſpect for the appearance of 
his gueſt, faſtened the parlour door, and now conducted 
him into the kitchen; telling him, he believed a cup of 
drink would do him no harm, and whiſpered his wife 
to draw a little of the worſt ale, After a ſhort ſilence, 
Adams faid, © I fancy, fir, you already perceive me to 
be a clergyman.“ Aye, aye,* cries Trulliber, grin- 
ning; I perceive you have ſome caſſock; I will not 
venture to caale it a whole one.“ Adams anſwered, it 
was indeed none of the beſt ; but he had the misfortune 
to tear it about ten years ago in paſſing over a ſtyle.— 
Mrs. Trulliber, returning with the drink, told her 
huſband ſhe fancied the gentleman was a traveller, and 
that he would be glad to eat a bit. Trulliber bid her 
hold her impertinent tongue ; and aſked her, if parſons 
uſed to travel without hories; adding, he ſuppoſed the 
gentleman had none, by his having no boots on.— 
« Yes, fir, yes, ſaid Adams, I have a horſe, but I 
have left him behind me.“ I am glad to we you 
| Q | ave - 
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have one, ſays Trulliber ; for J aſſure you, 1 don't 


love to ſee clergymen on foot: it is not ſeemly, nor 
ſuiting the dignicy of the cloth.“ Here Trulliber made 


a long oration on the dignity of the cloth (or rather 


gown) not much worth relating, till bis wife had ſpread 


the table, and fer a meſs of porridge on it for his break- 


faſt. He then ſaid to Adams, I don't know, friend, 
how you came to caale on me; however, as you are 
here, if you think proper to eat a morſel, you may. — 
Adams accepted the invitation, and the two par ſons fat 
down together, Mrs. Trulliber waiting behind her huſ- 
band's rug, as was, it ſeems, her cultom. Trulliber 
eat heartily, but ſcarce put any thing in his moutlf with- 
out finding fault with his wife's cookery. All which 
the poor mn bore patiently. Indeed, the was lo ab- 

late an admirer of her huſband's greatneſs and im- 


portance, of which ſhe had frequent hints from his own 


mouth, that ſhie almoſt carried her adoration to an opi- 
nion of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the parſon 
had exerciſed her more ways than one; and the pious 
woman had fo well edificcd by her hufband's fermons, 
that ſhe bad refobved to receive the bad things of this 
world togerher with the good. She had indeed been 
at firſt a little cont dere but he had long fince got 


the better, partiy by her love for this, partly by her 


tear for that, partly b 5 her religion, partly by the re- 
ſpect he paid himſeit, and bart ty by that which he re- 
ceived from the parith : ſhe had, in ſhort, abtfoluteſy 
ſub;airted, and now worſt: Ogi her huſband as Sarak 
did Abraham, calling nim (not lord) but maſter.— 

rule, they were at table 85 her huſband gave her a fret 


ample af his greatnels: for as ſhe had jult delivered a 


cup of ale to Adams, 8 macher it out oft his hand, 
ani! crying out, 1 caal'd du, fwallowed down the ale. 


Adams denied it: it was referred to the wife, who, 


though her conſcicnee was on che fide of Adams, durit 
not give it againſt | ner huſhand. Upon which he ſaid, 
No, fir, no: I fhould not have been to rude as to 


have takenlit from you, if yau had caal'd Tun: but 
Id hart you know oy, m à better man than to ſuffer 


the 
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the bed he in the Kingdom to drink before me in my 
ewn houſe, when I caale dust. 

As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended. Adee began 
in the following manner: I think, fir, it is high time 
ts inform you of the bulineſs of my embaſſy. I am a 
traveller, and am paſſing this way in company with two 


Foung people, a lad, and a damſel, my parimnioners, to- 


wards my own cure: we ſtopt at a houſe of hoſpitality 
m the pariſh, where they directed me to you as having 
the cure. — Though J am but a curate,” ſays Trulli- 
ber, I ö believe TI am as warm as the vicar himſelf, or 


perhaps the rector of the next pariſu too: I believe F 


could buy them both.“ Sir, cries Adams, *© I rejoice 
thereat. Now, fir, my buiineſs is, that we are by va- 
vious accidents ſtript of our money, and are not able to 
pay our reckoning, being ſeven thillings. I therefore 
requeſt you to afliſt me with the loan of thoſe ſeven ſhil- 
hngs, and alſo ſeven ſhillings more, which peradven- 
ture I ſhall return to you; but if not, I am convinced 


Fou will joytully embrace ſuch an opportunity of laying 


ep a treaſure in a better place than any this wor id at- 


Fords. 


Suppoſe a ſtranger, who e the chamber of a 
lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer was 


preparing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull out a writ 


againſt him. Suppoſe an apothecary, at the door of a 
chariot containing ſume great doctor of eminent tkill, 
thould, inftead of directions to a patient, preſent him 
with a potion for himſelf. Suppoſè a miniſter ſhould, 
zuſtead of a good round ſum, treat my Lord „ Or 
Sir , or Eſq. „with a good broomicick. Sup- 
pole a civil companion, or a led captain, ſhould, in- 


ſtead of virtue, and honour, and beauty, and parts, 


and admiration, thunder vice and infamy, and uglineſs 
and folly, and contempt in his patron's ears. Suppoſe 
when a tradeſman firit carries in his bill, the man of 
faſhion ſhould pay it; or, ſuppole if he did fo, the 


tradeſman ſhould abate what he had overcharged on the 


fuppoiition of waiting. In ſhort, ſuppoſe hat you 


will, wu never can, nor will ſuppoſe any thing equal 
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to the aſtoniſhment which ſeized on 'Trulliber, as FOR 


as Adams had ended his ſpeech. Awhile he rolled 
his eyes in ſilence, ſometimes ſurveying Adams, then 
his wife, then caſting them on the ground, then lifting 
them up to Heaven. At laſt he burſt forth into the fol- 
lowing accents: Sir, I believe I know where to lay up 
my little treaſure as well as another. I thank G—, if 
I am not fo warm as ſome, I am content; that is a 
bleſſing greater than riches : and he to whom that is 
given need aſk no more. To be content with a little is 
greater than to poſſeſs the world, which a man may poſ- 
ſeſs without being lo. Lay up my treaſure; what mat- 
ters where a man's treaſure is, whole heart is in the 
ſcriptures? there is the treaſure of a Chriſtian.” At 


theſe words the water ran from Adams's eyes: and 


catching Trulliber by the hand in a rapture, *« Bro- 
ther, fays he, Heavens bleſs the accident by which 
I came to ſce you; I would have walked many a mile 
to have communed with you, and, believe me, I will 
ſhortly pay you a ſecond viiit ; but my friends, I fancy, 
by this time, wonder at my ſtay; ſo let me have the 
money immediately.“ Trulliber then put on a ſtern 
look, and cried out, Thou durſt not intend to rob 
me? At which the wife, burſting into tears, fell on 


her knees, and roared out, O dear fir, for heaven's 


| fake don't rob my maſter; we are but poor people.” 


Get up for a fool as thou art, and go about thy buſi- 


neſs,” ſaid Trulliber: Doſt think the man will ven- 
ture his life? He is a beggar and no robber.“ Very 
true, indeed, anſwered Adams. I wiſh, with all 
my heart, the tithing-man was here, cries Trulliber, 
I would have thee puniſhed as a vagabond for thy impu- 


dence. Fourteen fhillings, indeed, I woun't give thee 


a farthing. I believe thou art no more a clergyman 


than the woman there, (pointing to his wife;) but 
if thou art, doit deſerve to have thy gown {tript 
over thy ſhoulders, for running about the country in 
ſuch a manner.“ I forgive your ſuſpicions, fays 
Adams; but ſuppoſe I am not a clergyman, I ain 
nevertheleſs thy * and thou, as a Chriſtian, 
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much more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my 


diſtreſs.” Doſt preach to me? repiied Trulliber ;— 


* Doſt pretend to inftruct me in my duty? © Hacks, a 

ſtory,” cries Mrs, Trulliber, to preach to my 
maſter.” Silence Woman,” cries Frulitber.. © I would 
have thee know, friend, (addreſing himſelf to Adams) 
I thail not learn my duty from ſuch as thee! F know 
what charity is better than to give to vagabonds. Be- 
fices, if we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to 
give ſo much charity,” cries the wite—— Pugh, thou 
art a fool. Poor's reate! hold thy nonſenſe, anſwered 
FTrulliber; and then turning to Adams, he told him 
he would give him nothing. I am forry,? anſwered 


Adams, that you do know what charity is, ſince you 


practiſe it no better. I mutt tell you, if you truſt to 
your knowledge for your juſtification, your will find 


vourtelk deceived, though you ſhouid add faith to it 
without good works.“ Fellow, crits Trulliben! 


© doit: thou ſpeak againſt faith in my houſe? Get out 


of my doors; i will no longer remain under the 
fare roof with a wretch w ho ſpeaks wantonly of 


faith and the ſcriptures.“ Name not the ſcriptures, 
Nys Adams. — How, not name the ſcriptures?— 
Do you diſbelieve the ſcriptures?? cries TFrulli- 
ber. No, but you do, anſwered Adams, © if 


F may reaton from your practice : for their com- 


1 


mands are ſo explicit, and their rewards and puniſh- 


ments ſo immente, that it is impoſſible a man ſaowd 
ſtedfaſtly believe without obeying. Now, there is no 
command more expreſs, no duty more irequently en- 


Joined than charity. W neever, t therefore, is void of 
charity, I make no ſeruple of pra onouncing that he is no 
Chriſtian.“ I would not advile thee, lays Trulliber, 
© to {xy that T am no Chriſtian; I woun't take it of 


vou; for I believe J am as good a man as thy ſelf ;“ 


(and indeed, ers he was now rather too corpulent 
tor athletic exerciſes, he had in his youth been one of 
the beit boxers and cudgel- players in the county.) His 
wife, ſecing him clinch his kit, interpaſed, and begged 


him not to night, but mevs himtelf a true Cn: Ii ian, and 
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take the law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams 
to ſtrike, but an abſolute aſſault on himſelf or his friend, 
he ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures of Trulliber, 
and telling him he was ſorry to ſee ſuch men in orders, 
departed without farther ceremony. 

CHAP. XV. 
An Adventure, the Conſequence of a newv Inflance which 
_ -» Parſon Adams gave of his Forgetfulnels. 
| WW HEN he came back to the inn, he found Joſeph md 
Fanny fitting together. They were lo far from 

thinking his abſence long, as he had feared they would, 
that they never once miſſed or thought of him. Indeed, 
IT have been often aſſured by both, that they ſpent theſe 
hours in a molt delightful converſation ; but as I never 
could prevail on either to relate it, fo I cannot commu- 
nicate it to the reader, 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill ſucceſs of 
his enterprize. They were all greatly confounded, none 
being able to propoſe any method of departing, till Jo- 
ſeph at laſt adviſed calling in the hoſtels, and deſiring 
her to truſt them; which Fanny ſaid ſhe deſpaired of 
her doing, as ſhe was one of the ſoureſt-fac'd women ſhe 
had ever beheld. 

But ſhe was agreeably diſappointed : for the hoſteſs 
was no ſooner aſked the queſtion than ſhe readily agreed; 
and with a curtſey and mile, wiſhed them a 4 . jour⸗ 
ney. However, leſt Fanny's (kill in phy ſiognomy ſhould 
be called in queſtion, we will venture to allign one rea- 
ſon, which might probably incline her to this confi- 
dence and good humour. When Adams ſaid he was 
going to viſit his brother, he had unwittingly impoſed 
on Joſeph and Fanny; who both believed he had meant 
his natural brother, and not his brother in divinity; 
and had fo informed the hoſteſs on her enquiry after 
him. Now Mr. Trulliber had, by his profeſſions of 
piety, by his gravity, auſterity, reſerve, aud the opi- 
nion of his great wealth, ſo great an authority in his 
. that they all lived in the utmoſt fear and appre- 

enſion of him. Tt was therefore no wonder that the 
hoſtels, who knew it was in his option, 8 =" 
ould 
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mould ever {ell another mug of drink, did not dare to 
affront his ſuppoſed brother, by denying him credit. 
They werenowjult on their departure, when Adams 
recollected he had left his great coat and hat at Mr. 
Trulliber's. As he was not deſirous of renewing his 
viſit, the hoſtels herſelf, having no ſervant at home, of- 

fered to fetch it. 

This was an unfortunate expedient: for the hoſteſs 
was ſoon undeceived in the opinion ſhe had entertained 

of Adams, whom Trulliber abuſed in the groſſeſt 
terms, eſpecially when he heard he had had the aſſur- 
ance to pretend to be his near relation. | 

At her return, therefore, ſhe entirely changed her 
note. She ſaid, folks might be aſhamed of travelling 
about, and pretending to be what they were not. That 
taxes were high, and for her part ſhe was obliged to 
pay for what ſhe had: ſhe could not therefore poſſibly, 
nor would ſhe, truſt any body, no, not her own fa- 
ther. That money was never ſcarcer, and ſhe wanted 
to make up a ſum. That ſhe expected therefore they 
ſnould pay their reckoning before they left the houſe. 

Adams was now greatly perplexed : but as he knew 
that he could eaſily have borrowed ſuch a ſum in his 
own pariſh, and as he knew he would have lent it him- 
ſelf to any mortal in diftreſs, fo he took freſh courage, 
and fallied out, all round the parith: but to no pur- 
poſe; he returned as penny leſs as he went, groaning, 
and lamenting, that it was poſſible, in a country pro- 
feſſing Chriſtianity, for a wretch to ſtarve in the midſt 
of his fellow- creatures who abounded. 

Whilſt he was gone, the hoſteſs, who ſtaid as a ſort 
of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, entertained them wich 
the goodneſs of parſon Trulliber. And indeed he had 
not only a very good character, as to other qualities in 
the neighbourhood, but was reputed a man of great 
charity : for though he never gave a farthing, he had 
always that word in his mouth. 

Adams was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, thin 
the ſtorm grew exceeding high, the hottets declaring, 
among other things, that if they offered to ſtir without 


| paying 
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paying her, ſhe would foon overtake them with Y 


Warrant. 

Plato and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody elſe hath mid, that 
when the molt exquifite cunning fails, chance Steh hits 
- the mark, and that by the means leaſt L grout Vir- 
gil expreſſes this very boldly: 

Turn?, quod optanti divum promitters nemo 
Aucerety votvenda dies, en! attulit ultra. . 
I would quote more great men if I could; but my me- 
mory not permitting me, I will proceed to exemplify 
thee obſervations by the following inſtance. 


There chanced, (for Adams had not cunning enough 


ko contrive it) to be at tnat time in the ale-houſe, a 
fellow, who had been formerly a drummer in an Iriſh re- 
giment, and row travelled the country as a pedlar — 


This man having attenitively liſtened to the difcoure of 


the hoſteſs, at laſt took Adams aſide, and aſked him 
what the fum was for which they were detained. As 
foon as he was informed, he ſighed, and faid, he was 
forry it was fo much; for that he had no more than 
fix millings and ſix pence in his pocket, which he 
would lend him with all his heart. Adams gave a 
caper, and cried out, it would do, for that he had fx. 
pence himſelf. And thus theſe poor people , who could 
not engage the compaſſion of riches and piety, were at 
length delivered out of their diſtreſs by the charity of a 
poor pedlar. | 


I ſhall refer it to my reader, to te what obſeree- 


tions he pleaſes on this incident: it is ſufficient for me 
to inform him, that after Adams and his companions 
had returned him a thouſand thanks, and told him 
where he might call to be repaid, they all fallied out of 
the houſe without any compliments from their hoſteſs, 
or indeed without paying her any; Adams declaring, 
he would take particular care never to call there again ; 
and ſne on her ſide affuring ew, fhe wanted no ſuch 
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Avery curious Adventure, in which Mr. Adams gave a 
much greater Inſlance of the honeſt Simplicity of bis 

Heart, than of his Experience in the Ways of this 

World. | N 

OUR travellers had walked about two miles from 
that inn, which they had more reaſon to have miſ- 
taken for a caſtle, than Don Quixote ever had any of 
thoſe in which he ſojourned, ſecing they had met with 
ſuch dithcuity in eſcaping out of its walls, when they 
came to a pariſh, and beheld a ſign of invitation hang- 
ing out. A gentleman ſat ſmoking a pipe at the door; 
cot whom Adams enquired the road, and received fo 
courteous and obliging an anſwer, accompanied with 
ſo ſmiling a countenance, that the good pariſon, whoſe 
heart was naturally diſpoſed to love and affection, 
began to aſk ſeveral other queſtions; particularly 
the name of the pariſh, and who was the owner of a 
large houſe whoſe front they then had in proſpect. The 
gentleman anſwered as obligingly as before; and as to 
the houſe, acquainted him it was his own. He then 
proceeded in the following manner: Sir, I preſume by 
your habit you are a clergyman: and as you are tra- 
velling on foot, I ſuppoſe a glaſs of good beer will not 
be diſagreeable to you; and I can recommend my land- 
Jord's within, as ſome of the beſt in all this county.— 
What ſay you, will you halt a little, and let us take a 
pipe together? There is no better tobacco in the king- 
dom.“ This propoſal was not diſpleafing to Adams, 
who. had allayed his thirſt that day with no better li- 
quor than what Mrs. Trulliber's cellar had produced, 
and which was indeed little ſuperior, either in rich- 
neſs or flavour, to that which diitilled from thoſe grains 
her generous huſband beſtowed on his hogs. Having 
therefore abundantly thanked the gentleman for his kind 
invitation, and bid Joſeph and Fanny follow him, he 
entered the alehouſe, where a large loaf and cheeſe, and 
a pitcher of beer, which truly anſwered the character 
given of it, being ſet before them, the three WO 
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fell to eating with appetites infinitely more voracious 
than are to be found at the moſt exquiſite eating-houles 
in the pariſh of St. James's. * 
The gentleman expreſted great delight in the hearty 
and chearful behaviour of Adams; and particularly in 
the familiarity with which he converſed with Joſeph and 
Fanny, whom be often called his children, a term he 
| explained to mean no more than his pariſhioners; ſay- 
ing, he looked on all thoſe whom God had entruſted 
to his hure, to fant to him in that relation. The gen- 
tiemaſ ſtraking him by the hand, highly applauded 
thoſe ſentiments. They are iridecdy? lays he, the true 
principles of à Chriſtian divine; and I heartily with 
they were univerial : but, on the contrary, I am heart- 
ily. forry to fay, the parion of our pariſh, initead of 
eſteeming his poor pariſhioners as a part of his family, 
ſeems rather to conſider them as not of the ſame ſpecies 
with himſeif. He ſeldom peaks to any, unleſs ſome 
few of the richeſt of us: nay, indeed, he will not move 
his hat to che others. I often laugh, when 1 behold him 
on Sundays ſtrutting along the church- yard like a tur- 
key cock, through rows of his pariſhioners; who bow 
to him with) as much fubmiffion, and are as unregarded 
as a ſet of fervile courtiers by the proudeſt prince in 
Chriſtendom. But if ſuch temporal pride is ridiculous, 
ſurely the ſpiritval is odious and deteſtable: If ſuch a 
puffed up, empty human bladder, ſtr utting in princely 
robes, juſtly moves one's derifion, ſurely in the een of 
A ran it muſt raiſe our ſcorn.“ 
© Doubtleſs,* anſwered Adams, your opinion is 
right, but I hope ſuch examples are rare. The clergy, 
whom I have the honour to know, maintain a different 
behaviour: and you will allow me, fir, that the readi- 
| nes which too many of the laity ſhew to contenm the 
| order, may be one reaſon of their avoiding too much hu- 
mility.“ © Very true, indeed,” ſays the gentleman: 1 
nd, fir, you are a man of excelient onde; and am 
| happy in this opportunity of knowing you: perhaps 
| our accidental meeting may nothbe diſadvantageous to 
g you neither. At prelent I ſhall only ſay to you, that 
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incumbent of this living is old and infirm; and that it 
is in my gift. Doctor, give me vour hand, and aſ- 
ſure yourſelf of it at his dercaſe. Adams told him, he 
was never more confounded in his life, than at his ut- 
ter incapacĩty to make any return to ſuch noble and un- 
merited generoſity. A mere trifle, ſir, cries the gen- 
tleman, fearce worth. your acceptance; a little more 
than three hundred a year. I with it was double the 


value for your fake.“ Adams bowed; and cried from 


the emotions of his gratitude: when the other atked 5 
him, if he was married, or had any childlren, beſides 


thoſe in the ſpiritual ſenſe he had mentioned. Sir, re- 


plied the parion, 1 have a wife and fix' at your ſer- 
vice. © Fhat is unlucky;* ſays the gentleman; © tor I 
would otherwile have taken you into my own houſe as 
my chaplain : however, I have another in the pariſh, (for 
the parſonage houſe is not good enough,) which I will 
turniſh for you. Pray does your wife underitand-a 
dairy?* I can't proteſs ſhe does, fays Adams. © 


am ſorry for it, quoth the gentleman; for I would 


have given you half a dozen cows, and very good 
grounds to have maintained them.“ * Sir,” ſaid Adams 
in an extaſy, you are too liberal: indeed you are.*- * Not 


at all,* cries the gentleman : I eſteem riches only as 


they give me an opportunity of doing good; and I ne- 
ver ſa one whom I had a greater inclination to ſerve.“ 
At which words he ſhook him heartily by the hand, 
and told him he had ſufficient room in his houfe to en- 
tertain him and his friends, Adams begged he might 


give him no ſuch trouble; that they could be very well 


accommodated in the houſe where they were; forgetting 
they had not a ſix- penny piece among them. The gen- 
tleman would not be denied; and informing himſelf 


how far they were travelling, he laid it was too long 


a journey to take on foot, and begged that they would 
favour him, by ſuffering him to lend them a ſervant and 
horſes: adding, withal, that if they would do him the 
pleaſure of their company only two days, he would fur- 


niſt them with his coach and fix. Adams turning to 


Joleph, ſaid, © how lucky is this gentleman's goodneſs 
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to you, who I am afraid would ſcarce be able to hol 
out on your lame leg! and then addreſſing the perſon 
who made him theſe liberal promiſes, after much bow- 
ing, he cried out, Bleſſed be the hour which firſt in- 


troduced me to a man of your charity: you are indeed 
a Chriſtian of the true primitive kind, and an honour 


to the country wherein you live. I would willingly 
have taken a pilgrimage to the holy land to have be- 
held you: for the advantages which we draw from 
your goodneſs, give me little pleaſure, in compariſon 
of what I enjoy for your ſake: when I contider the 
treaſures you are by theſe means laying up for yourſelf 
in a country that paſſeth not away. We will, there- 


fore, moſt generous fir, accept your goodneſs, as well 


the entertainment you have ſo kindly offered us at 


your houſe this evening, as the accommodation of your 


horles to-morrow morning.“ He then began to ſearch 
for his hat, as did Joſeph for his; and both they and 
Fanny were in order of departure, when the [gentleman 


ſtopping ſhort, and ſeeming to meditate by himſelt 


for the ſpace of about a minute, exclaimed thus: 
© Sure never any thing was ſo unlucky : I had forgot 
that my houſekeeper was gone abroad, and hath locked 


up all my rooms: indeed, I would break them open for 


you, but ſhall not be able to furniſh you with a bed; 
for ſhe has likewiſe put away all my linen. Iam glad 
it entered into my head, before I had given you the trou- 
ble of walking there; beſides, I believe you will find 
better accommodation here than you expected. Land- 


lord, you can provide good beds for theſe people can't 


you?” Les and pleaſe your worſhip,” cries the hoſt, 
and ſuch as no lord or juſtice of the peace in the king- 
dom need be aſhamed to lie in.“ * I am heartily forry,” 
ſays the gentleman, © for this diſappointment, I am re- 
ſolved I will never ſuffer her to carry away the keys 
again.“ Pray, Sir, let it not make you unealy,* cries 
Adams; we ſhall do very well here; and the loan of 
your horſes is a favour we ſhall be incapable of making 
any return to.“ * Aye!* ſaid the ſquire, the horſes 


mall attend you here, at what hour in the morning you 


pleaſe.“ 
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pleaſe.” And now, after many civilities, too tedious 


to enumerate, many ſqueezes by the hand, with moſt - 


affe&ionate looks and ſmiles at each other, and after 
appointing the horſes at ſeven the next morning, the 
gentleman took his leave of them, and departed to his 
own houſe. Adams and his companions returned to 
the table, where the parſon {ſmoked another pipe, and 
then they all retired to reſt. . 

Mr. Adams roſe very early, and called Joſeph out 
of his bed, between whom a very fierce diſpute enſued, 
whether Fanny ſhould ride behind Joſeph, or behind 
the gentleman's ſervant. Joſeph inſiſted on it, that he 
was perfectly recovered, and was as capable of taking 
care of Fanny as any other perſon could be. But Adams 
would not agree to it, and declared he would not truſt 
her behind him; for that he was weaker than lie ima- 
gined himſelf to be. ages 
This diſpute continued a long time, and had begun 
to be very hot, when a ſervant arrived from their good 
triend, to acquaint them, that he was unfortunately 
prevented from lending them any horſes ; for that his 
groom had, unknown to him, put his whole ſtable un- 
der a courſe of phyſic. | | | 

This advice preſently ſtruck the two diſputants 
dumb. Adams cried out, Was ever any thing ſo 
unlucky as this poor gentleman! I proteſt I am more 
ſorry on his account than my own. You fee, Joleph, 
how this good natured man is treated by his ſervants: 
one locks up his linen, another phyſics his horſes; and 
I ſuppoſe, by his being at this houſe laſt night, the 
butler had locked up his cellar. Bleis us! how good- 
nature is uſed in this world! I proteſt I am more con- 
cerned on his account than my own,” * So am not I, 
cries Joſeph: © not that I am much troubled about 
walking on foot; all my concern is, how we ſhall get 
out of the houſe; unleſs God ſends another pedlar to 
redeem us. But certainly this gentleman has ſuch an 
affection for you, that he would lend you a larger ſum - 
than we owe here!“ Very true, child,“ anſwered 
Adams: Iwill write a letter to him, and will even ven- 
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ture to folicit him for three half-crowns ; there will be 
no harm in having two or three ſhillings in our pockets; 
as we have full forty miles to travel, we may pollibly 
have occaſion for them.” 
Fanny being now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſt, and 
left Adams to write his letter, which having finithed, 


he diſpatched a boy with it to the gentleman, and. then 


ſeated himſelf by the door, lighted his pipe, and betook 
himſelf to meditation: 

The boy ftaying longer than ſeemed neceſſary, Jo- 
ſeph, who with Fannv was now returned to the parſon, 


expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, that the gentleman's ſtew- 


ard had locked up his purſe too. To which Adams an- 
ſwered, it might very poſſibly be; and he thould won- 
der at no liberties which the devil might put into the 


head of a wicked ſervant to take with fo worthy a maſ- 


ter: but added, that, as the ſum was ſo ſmall, ſo no- 


ble a gentleman would be eahly able to procure it in 


the pariſh, though he had it not in his own pocket. 


Indeed, fays he, if it was four or five guimne?s, or 


any ſuch large quantity of rpg it might be a dif- 
ferent matter.“ 

They were now fat down to breakfaſt over ſome 
toaſt and ale, when the boy returned, and informed them 
that the gentleman was not at home / Very well!“ 
cries Adams ; but why, child, did you not ay till his 

return? Oo back again, my g good boy, and wait for 
his coming home: he cannot de gone far, as his horſes 
are all lick ; and beſides he had no intention to go 
abroad, for he invited us to ſpend this day and to- mor- 
row at his houſe. Therefore go back, child, and tarry 
till his return home.“ The meſſenger departed, and 


Was back again with great expedition; bringing an ac- 
count that the gentleman was gone a long journey, 


and would not be at home again this month. At theſe 
words Adams ſeemed greatly confuſed, ſay ing, this 
muſt be a ſudden aceident, as the —— or death of a 


relation, or ſome ſuch unforeſcen misfortune; and then 
turning to Joſeph, cried, I wiſh you had reminded 


me to have — his . lat night. Joſeph 
= | ſmiling, 
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| en anſwered, he was very much decdived, if that 
gentleman would not have found ſome excuſe to avoid 
lending it. I own, ' ſays he, © I was never much pleaſed 
with his profeſſing ſo much kindneſs for you at firſt 
ſight: for T have heard the gentlemen of our cloth in Lon- 
don tell many ſuch ftories of their maſters. But when the 
boy brought the meſſage back of his not being at home, 
I preſently knew what would follow: for whenever a 
man of faſhion does not care to fulfil his promiſes,” the 
cuſtom is to order his ſervants that he will never be at 
home to the perſon ſo promiſed. In London they call 
it denying him. I have myſelf denied Sir Thomas 
Booby above an hundred times; and when'the man hath 
dauced attendance for about a month, or ſometimes 

longer, he is acquainted in the end, that the: gentleman 
is gone out of town, and could do nothing in the bu- 
ſineſs.“ Good Lord!* fays Adams, © what' wicked- 
neſs isthere in the chriſtian world! I profeſs almoſt equal 
to what I have read of the heathens. But ſurely, Jos 
ſeph your ſuſpicions of this gentleman muſt be unjuſt; 
for what a filly fellow muit he be, who would do the 
devil's work for nothing; and cantt thou tell me any 
intereſt he could poſſibly propoſe to himſelf by deceiving 
us in his protetizons 7 ?P* «It is not for me, anſwered Jo- 
ſeph, © to give reaſons for what men do, to a gentleman 
of your learning.“ You fay right, quoth Adams; 
knowledge of men is only to be learnt from books: 
Plato and Seneca for that; and thoſe are authors, I 
am afraid child, you have never read.“ © Not I, Sir, 
truly,“ anſwered Joſeph: All 1 know is, it is a 
maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth, that thoſe 
maſters who promite the moſt, perform the leaſt; and 


I have often heard them ſay, they have found the largeſt _ 


vails in thoſe families where they were not promiſed any. 
But, Sir, inſtead of conſidering any farther theſe mat- 
ters, it would be our wiſeſt way to contrive ſome me- 
thod of getting out of this houſe: for the generous gen- 
tleman, inſtead of doing us any ſervice, has left us the 
whole reckoning to pay.“ Adams was going to an- 
"_ wu oo hoſt came in, and, with a kind of jeer- 
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ing ſmile, ſaid, Well, maſters! the ſquire hath not 


ſent his horſes for you yet. Lord help me! how ea- 
fily ſome folks make promiſes !* Howe! faid Adams, 


© have you ever known him do any thing of this kind 


before? © Aye, marry have I, anſwered the hoſt. It 
is no buſineſs of mine, you know, Sir, to ſay any 
thing to a gentleman to his face; but now he is not 


here, I will aſſure you, he hath not his fellow within 
the three next market towns. I own I could not help 


laughing when I heard him offer you the living; for 
thereby hangs a good jeſt. I thought he would have 
offered you my houſe next; for one is no more his to 
diſpoſe of than the other.“ At theſe words, Adams, 
bleſſing himſelf, declared, he had never read of ſuch 


' a monſter: but what vexes me moſt,” ſays he © is, 


that he hath decoyed us into running up a long debt 
with you, which we are not able to pay; for we have 
no money about us; and, what is worſe, live at ſuch 
a diſtance, that if you ſhould truſt us, J am afraid you 
would loſe your money, for want of our finding any 
conveniency of ſending it.“ © Truſt you, Maſter !' ſays 


the hoſt, that I will with all my heart: I honour the 


clergy too much to deny truſting one of them for ſuch 
a trifle; beſides I like your fear of never paying me. 
I have loſt many a debt in my life-time ; but was pro- 
miſed to be paid them all in a very ſhort time. I will 


ſcore this reckoning for the novelty of it. It is the 
firſt I do aſſure you of its kind. But what ſay you, 
Maſter, ſhall we have t'other pot before we part? It 
will waſte but a little chalk more; and if you never 


Fer me a ſhilling, the loſs will not ruin me.“ Adams 
iked the invitation very well; eſpecially as it was deli- 
vered with ſo hearty an accent. He ſhook his hoſt by 
the hand, and thank ing him, ſaid, he would tarry ano- 
ther pot, rather for the pleaſure of ſuch worthy com- 
pany, than for the liquor; adding, he was glad to find 
ſome Chriſtians left in the kingdom; for that he almoſt 
-began to ſuſpe& that he was ſojourning in a country 
inhabited only by Jews and Turks. | 2 
The kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Var with 
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Fanny retired into the garden; where, while they ſola- 
ced themſelves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams fat down 
with his hoſt; and both filling their glaſſes, and light- 
ing their pipes, they began that dialogue which tber rea- 
der will find in the next chapter. 

| (312/88: Pu MV. 

A Dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and bis Hoſt, 
which by the Diſagreement in their Opinions, ſcemed 
to threaten an wnluichy Cataſtrophe, had it not been 
ta ely prevented by the E clurn of the Levers: 

IR,” faid the heiſt, I aſſure you, you are not the 
elt to whom our '{quire hath promiſed more than 
he hath performed. He is fo famous for this practice, 
that his word will not be taken for much by thoſe who 
know him. I remember a young fellow whom he 
promiſed his parents to make an exciſeman. The poor 
people, who could ill afford it, bred their ſon to writing 
and accounts, and other learning to quaJify him fer 
the place; and the boy held up his head above his 
condition with theſe hopes; nor would he 80 to plongh, 
nor any other kind of work; but went conſtantly dre ſſed 
as fine as could be, with two vie Holland fhirts a week, 
and this for ſeveral years; till at laſt he followed the 

{quire up to London, thinking there to mind him of 

his promiſes: but he could never get ſight of him. 80 

that being out of money and buſineſs,” he fell into evil 

company, and wicked courſes; and in the end came to 

a ſentence of tranſportation, the news of which broke 

the macher*s heart, I will teil von another true ſtory 

of him. There was a neighbeur of. mine, A a tarmer, 
who had two ſons, whom be bred up to the bufinels, 

Pretty lads they were! Nothing would ferve the 

ſquire, but that the yo! unge muſt be made a par fon. 

Upon which he perſuaded the tather to ſend him to 

1chool, promiin ig, that he would aſterwards maintain 

him at the univerfity, and when he was of a proper 
age, give him a living. But after the lad had been 
ſeven years at ichool, and his father brought him to 
the ſquire with a her from his matter; that he was fit 


for the. univerſity, the ſquire, inftead of performing his 
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promiſe, or ſending him thither at his expence, only | 
told his father, that the young man was a fine ſcholar; 


and it was pity he could not afford to keep him at Ox- 
ford for four or five years more, by which time, if he 
could get him a curacy, he might have him ordained. 
The farmer ſaid, he was not a man ſufficient to do any 
ſuch thing. Why then,” anſwered the ſquire, I 
am very ſorry you have given him ſo much learning; 
for if he cannot get his living by that, it will rather 
ſpoil him for any thing elſe; and your other ſon, who 
can hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and ſowing, and is in a better condition than he:”* 
and indeed fo it proved; for the poor lad, not finding 


friends to maintain him in his learning as he had ex- 


pected, and being unwilling to work, fell to drinking, 
though he was a very ſober lad before; and in a ſhort 
time, partly with grief, and partly with good liquor, 
fell into a conſumption and died. Nay, I can tel] you 
more ſtill, There was another, a young woman, and 
the hand ſomeſt in all this neighbourhood, whom he en- 
ticed up to London, promiſing to make her a gentle- 


woman to one of your women of quality; but inſtead 


of keeping his word, we have ſince heard, after having 
a child by her himſelf, ſhe became a common whore: 
then kept a coffee-houſe in Covent-garden, and a little 
after died of the French diftemper in a gaol. I could 
tell you many more ſtories. But how do you imagine 
he ſerved me myſelf? You muſt know, Sir, I was bred 
a ſea-faring man, and have been many voyages; till at 
Jaſt I came to be maſter of a ſhip myſelf, and was in a 
fair way of making a fortune, when I was attacked by one 
of thoſe curſed guarda-coſtas, who took our ſhips before 


the beginning of the war; and after a fight, wherein 1 
loſt the greater part of my crew, my rigging being all de- 
moliſhed, and two ſhots received between wind and wa- 
ter, I was forced to ſtrike. The villains carried off my 


ſhip, a brigantine of x 50 tons; a pretty creature ſhe was! 
and put me, a man, and a boy, into a little bad pink, 
in which with much ado, we at laſt made Falmouth: 
though I believe the Spaniards did not imagine 1 
could 
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could poſſibly live a day at ſea. Upon my return hi- 
ther, where my wife, who was of this country, then 
lived, the ſquire told me, he was fo pleaſed with the 


defence I had made againſt the enemy, that he did not 


fear getting me promoted to a lieutenantcy of a man 
of war, if I would accept of it; which I thankfully 
aſſured him I would. Well Sir, two or three years 
paſt, during which I had many repeated promiſes, nor 
only from the ſquire, but, as he told me, from the 
lords of the admiralty. He never returned from 
London, but I was aſſured I might be ſatisfied now, 
for I was certain of the firſt vacancy; and what ſur- 


prizes me ſtill, when I reflect on it, theſe aſſurances 


were given me with no leſs confidence, after ſo many 
diſappointments, than at firſt, At laſt, Sir, growing 
weary, and ſomewhat ſuſpicious after fo much delay, I 
wrote to a friend in London, who I knew had ſome 
acquaintance at the beſt houſe in the admiralty, and 
deſired him to back the {quire's intereſt ; for indeed I 
feared he had ſolicited the affair with more coldneſs than 
he pretended. And what anſwer do you think my 
friend ſent me ?—Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that 
the ſquire had never mentioned my name at the admi- 
ralty in his life; and unleis I had much faithfuller 
Intereſt, adviſed me to give over my pretenſions; 
which I immediately did; and, with the concurrence 
of my wife, reſolved to ſet up an alehouſe, where 
you are- heartily welcome: and ſo my ſervice to you; 
and may the ſquire, and all ſuch ſneaking raſcals, go 
to the devil together.” © Oh fie!” ſays Adams; Oh 
fie! he is indeed a wicked man; but G— will, I hope 
turn his heart to repentance. Nay, it he could but 
once ſee the meanneſs of this deteltable vice, would he 


but once reflect, that he is one of the moſt ſcandalous _ 


as well as pernicious hars, ſure he muſt deſpiſe himſelf 
to fo intolerable a degree, that it would be impoſſible 
for him to continue a moment in ſuch a courſe. And, 
to confeſs the truth, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of 
this character, which he hath too well deſerved, he 
hath in his countenance ſufficient ſymptoms * that 
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bena mdoles, that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which fur- 
niſhes out a good Chriſtian.— “ Ah! Maſter, maſter,” 


fays the hoſt, if you had travelled as far as I have, 
and converſed with the many nations where I have 


traded, you would not give any credit to a man's counte- 
mance. Symptoms in his countenance quotha! I would 


lock there perhaps to fee whether a man has had the 


fmall pox, but for nothing elſe !* He ſpoke this with fo 
little regard to the parſon's obſervation, that it a good 
deal nettled him; and taking the pipe haſtily from his 
mouth, he thus anfwered : © Maſter of mine, perhaps I 
have travelled a great dral farther than you without the 
athitznce of a ſhip. Do you imagine . failing by dif- 
ferent cities or countries is travelling? No. 
Carlum non animum mutant qui tram mare carrunt. 

I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a twelve- 
month. What, I ſuppoſe you have ſcen the pillars of 
Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Carthage. Nay, 
you may have heard Scylla, and ſeen Charybdis; you 
may have entered the cloſet where Archimedes was 
found at the taking of Syracuſe. I ſuppoſe you have 
failed among the Cyclages, and. paſſed the famous 
Streights which take their name from the unfortunate 
Helle, whole fate is ſweetly deſcribed by Apollonius 
Rhodius; you have paiſed tne very ſpot, I conceive, 


where Dædalus fell into the fea, his waxen wines be- 
ing melted by the ſun; you have traverſed the Euxine 


ſea, I make no doubt; nay, you may have been on the 
banks of the Caſpian, and called at Colchis; to ſee if 
there is ever another golden fleece. — Not I truly, 
Maſter, anſwered the hoſt: I never touched at any of 
theſe places. But I have been at all 'theſe,* replied 
Adams. Then I ſuppoſe,* cries the hoſt, © you have 
been at the Exit Indies, for there are no ſuch, I wil be 
ſworn, either in the Weſt or the Levant?? © Pray where 
is the Levant ?* qvoth Adams; that ſhould be in the 


Eaſt- Ind ies by right. O, ho! you are a pretty travel- 


ler, cries the holt, and not know the Levünt. My ſer- 

vice to you, Mafter; you muſt not talk 07 theſe things 

Wich me; you mult not tip us the traveller; it won't go 
mo N 25 | here. 
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here. © Since thou art ſo dull to miſunderſtand me ſtill,“ 


- quoth Adams, Iwill inform thee, the travelling I mean 


is in books, the only way of travelling by which any 
knowledge is to be acquired. From them J learn what 
I afſerted juſt now, that nature generally imprints ſuch 


a portraiture of the mind in the countenance, that a 


ikilful phyſiognomiſt will rarely be deceived. I pre- 
ſume you have never read the ſtory of Socrates to this 


_ purpoſe, and therefore I will tell it you. A certain 


phyſiognomiſt aſſerted of Socrates, that he plainly diſ- 
covered by his features, that he was a rogue in his na- 
ture. A character ſo contrary to the tenour of all 
this great man's actions, and the generally received 
opinion concerning him, incenſed the boys of Athens 
ſo, that they threw ſtones at the phyſhognomiſt, and 


would have demoliſhed him for his ignorance, had not 


Socrates himſelf prevented them, by confeſſing the 
truth of his obſervations, and acknowledging, that 


though he corrected his diſpoſition by philoſophy, he 


was indeed naturally as inclined to vice as had been 
predicted of him. Now, pray reſolve me, how ſhould 
a man know this ſtory, if he had not read it? 
© Well, Maſter,” ſaid the hoſt, © and what ſignifies it, 


whether a man knows it or no? He who goes abroad, 


as I have done, will always have opportunities enough 


of knowing the world, without troubling his head with 
Socrates, or any ſuch fellows.— Friend, cries Adams, 
© if a man ſhould ſail round the world, and anchor in 
every harbour of it, without learning, he would return 
home as ignorant as he went out.“ Lord help you!” 
anſwered the hoſt: © there was my boatſwain, poor fel- 
low! he could ſcarce either write or read, and yet he 
could navigate a ſhip with any maſter of a man of 
war; and a very pretty knowledge of trade he had too. 
Trade, anſwered Adams, as Ariſtotle proves in 
his firſt chapter of politics, is below a philoſopher, and 
unnatural as it is managed now.“ The hoſt looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Adams, and, after a minute's ſilence, 
aſked him, if he was one of the writers of the Gazet- 
teers? „for J have heard,” ſays he, they are wrote by 
| parſons,* 
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Parſons.” © Gazetteers!* anſwered Adams; what is 


that?“ It is a dirty news-paper,” replied the hoſt, 
© which hath been given away all over the nation for 
theſe many years, to abule trade, and honeſt men, 
which 1 would not ſuffer to lie on my table, though 
it hath been offered me for nothing.“ Not I 
truly,” ſaid Adams, I never write any thing but ſer- 
mons ; and I aſſure you I am no enemy to trade, whilſt 
it is conſiſtent with honeſty: nay, I have always looked 
on the trade ſman as a very valuable member of ſociety, 


and perhaps interior to none but the man of learning.“ 


6 No, I believe he is not, nor to him neither, an- 


ſwered the hot. Of what uſe would learning be 


DO 
in a country, without trade? What would all you par- 


ſons do to clothe your backs, and feed your bellies ? 
who fetches you your ſilks, and your linens, and your 
wines, and all the other neceffaries of life? J iveak 
chiefly with regard to the failors.* *« You ſhould ſay the 
extravagancies of life, replied the parſon; but ad- 
mit they were the neceſſaries, there is ſomething more 
neceſſary than life tel, which is provided by learning ; 
I mean the learning of the clergy. Who clothes you with 
piety, meckneſs, humility, charity, patience, and all 
the other Ch riſtian virtues? who feeds your fouls with 
the milk of brotherly love, and diets them with all the 
dainty food of hotline! ts, which at once cleanies. them of 
all impure carnal affections, and fattens them with the 
truly rich ſpirit of grace? — ho doth this?“ Aye, 
who indeed? cries the hoſt; © for I do not remember 
ever to have ſeen any ſuch clothing or ſuch teeding 3 and 
ſo in the mean time, Matter, my ſervice to you. Adams 
was going to anſwer with tome. ſev rity) when Joſeph 
and Fanny returned, and preſſed his departure fo ca- 
gerly, that he would not refuſe them; and fo gra! ping 
his crab - ſtick, he took leave of his holt, (neither of 
them being {o well pleaſed with each other, as they had 
been at their firſt ſitting down together ) and with Joſeph 
and Fanny, who both ret much impatience, de- 
parted, and now alto gether 1 ed their journey. 
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